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•' Between Tupino, and the wave that falls 
From blest Ubaldo's chosen hill, there hangs 
Rich slope of mountain high, whence heat and cold 
Are wafted through Perugia's eastern gate : 
And Nocera with Gualdo, in its rear, 
Mourn for their heavy yoke. Upon that side, 
Where it doth break its steepness most, arose 
A sun upon the world, as duly this 
From Ganges doth : therefore let none who speak 
Of that place, say Ascesi ; for its name 
Were lamely so deliver'd ; but the East, 
To call things rightly, be it henceforth styled." 

Dante, Paradiso, xi. (Gary's translation). 
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War and Strife 



.The people of Umbria took sides* as some would have 

lit that J as! us ought to be king in the place of the dead 
prince Corythus. 
Now it happened tliat 

fDardanua had 

I pitched hiK tent on 
the slope of Mount 
Suba&jo, when a 
dream came to him 
that Jupiter and 
Minerva were pre- 
paring to assail the 
enemy, and that Jasius 
would be vanquished. 
On waking he de- 
termined, Ghould his 
dream be true, to raise 
a temple to the god- 
dess on the epot where 
he had slept. He 
went forth to battle, 
and with the hdp of 
the goddess drove the 
enemy back with great 
slaughter ; Jasius was 
killed and they buried 
him on the field of 
battle. ** Full well did Dardanus keep hia vow, for in 
a few months there arose a wonderful building, now 
known as the fiacred temple, dedicated to the true 
Mmerva of Heaven, under the name of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva. Thus it is that the country round Aasiei 
has been called Palladios ogrot, the fielda of Pallas*" ' 

1 Thtf Itp^tnd may have aj-isftii from tht fact that Minerva 
had a temple near Mileros under the title of Assesia and the 
legffnd'WeaverH bavt caught at the similarity of sound to that 
of their own Umbriarj town. 
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The Story of Assist 

And thus the monk dreams on about the Seraphic 
Province of Umbria ; and we dream with him of the 
Umbrians who forsook the chase and their shepherd 
huts on the heights about Subasio, to gather round the 
marvellous temple built by the hero ere he went forth to 
found the city of Troy. People came from afar to look 
at the six-fluted columns, and while marvelling at a 
thing so fair, they resolved to build their homes within 
sight and under the shadow of the sacred walls. Here 
was the nucleus of a future town. The simple shelters 
of cane and brushwood were soon replaced by huts of 
a neater pattern made of wattle and clay, with earthen 
floors, rounded porches and pent roofs. The dwellers 
by the temple throve and prospered, and all was peace 
for a while, until the van-guard of that mysterious 
people, the Etruscans, appeared on the Umbrian 
horizon. We are told how Dardanus, while visiting 
the King of Lydia on his way to Troy, drew such a 
highly-coloured picture of the loveliness of Tuscany, 
the fruitful qualities of the soil, and the lightness of the 
air, that Tyrrhenus, the king's son, was immediately 
sent with a large army to take possession of so rich a 
province. Then came a struggle, and the Umbrian 
tribes were driven back south of the Tiber, which 
henceforth strictly defined the boundary between 
Umbria and Etruria. 

Immediately to the west of Assisi, and on the longest 
spur of hills which juts out into the valley of the Tiber, 
stood the now Etruscan city of Perugia, to which a 
band of Etruscans had lately immigrated. The huge, 
grim walls which grew up round it after the advent 
of the new settlers, the narrow pointed gateways, 
some guarded by heads of stern and unknown deities, 
the general menacing and ferocious aspect of its build- 
ings, soon warned the smaller Umbrian cities of what 
they might in coming ages expect from her inhabitants. 
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is probable that BkirmisheB were frequeat between 
the neighbouring towns of Asaisii and Perugia, and to 
Judge from the subterranean passages which still exist 
beneath the atreete of the former place, we may gather 
that she was open to constant attacks, and that her in- 
habitants found it more prudent to disappear underground 
at the approach of enemies than to meet them in open 
battle. These subterranean galleriesj cut in the soft 
tufa, extend for milee under the present city ; branch- 
ing out in all directions they form a veritable labyrinth 
of secret passages. Here swiftly and silently as the 
foe advanced, men and women with their children 
would disappear into the bowels of the earth, some 
being occaBJonally buried beneath masaea of soil shaken 
down by the tramp of many fetrt above them. Repeated 
dangers of thiB sort at last decided the Asei^ans to meet 
their enemies in more war-like fashion, and to surround 
themselves — ^as Perugia had done — with stones and 
mortar. Soon the town bristled with towers and 
turreted jjateways, and the houses, no longer built of 
wattle and mud, began to foreshadow the strongly 
fortified palaces of a later date- None too soon did 
Assiai prepare for war. In the year 309 b.c. the 
shrill sound of the Roman clarion echoed through the 
Cimminian foreat- It roused Etruriato arms, proclaim- 
ing the fact that the Romans had dared to penetrate 
beyond this dangerous barrier which hitherto had been 
deemed impassable. The Etruscans and Umbriana, 
forgetting all their former otrifes, now joined against 
the new power which threatened to crush their liberties. 
The battles which followed beneath the walls of 
Perugia, and by Bevagna in the plain of the Clitumnus, 
brought all Umbria, in the space of a single year, under 
the yoke of Rome. 

And now, although we leave the fields of legend 
enter those of history, we find but little mention 
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of AsBisi z this is, however, easily accounted for* Built 
u]>on the unfret^uented sloped of Mount Subasio, like a 
flower fimdually opening to the sun's rays, she was 
far more secure than her neighboui Perugia who, com- 
manding and commanded by the road from Rome to 
Ravenna, along which an army passed, stood in haughty 
and uncompromising pre-eminence. The compara- 
tively obscure position of Absibi therefore gave her Jong 
periods of peace, and these she employed in building 
innumerable temples, a theatre, and a circus. It Is 
Impofisible to excavate in any part of Assisi without 
coming upon relics of that time. Statues and busts 
of the Caisare, of gods and of coosuJs, are lying in 
dark comers of the communal palace, and broken 
fragments of dehcately- wrought friezes and heads of 
goddesses, half buried in bushes of oleander* adorn 
the Aesisan gardens. Beneath the foundations of the 
more modern houses, mosaic floors and frescoed walls 
have been found, showing that Aaslsi had her years 
of early splendour. But full of life and action as this 
Roman period was, it is as completely hidden from us 
as are the temples now buried beneath the present 
town. It passed rapidly away, and yet is of some 
importance in the history of the world as having wit- 
nessed the birth of Sex* Aureliue Propertius, great 
among the poets even at a time when Virgil, Horace, 
and a host of others were filling Italy with their song. 
Many an Umbnan town prides itself on being the 
birthphice of Propertius, The people of SpeJlo have 
even placed a tablet in their walls to claim him as her 
son ; but the AaBisaos, ignoring the rivalry of others, 
very quietly point to the many inscriptions of the 
Propertius family collected beneath the portico of the 
Temple of Minerva* One may be noticed referring to 
C- Passennus Sergius Paullus Propertius Blaesus, said 
to be a lineal descendant of the poet, who is supposed 
6 
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to have married after the death of the fair Cynthia, 
2Dd returned to his native valley to paas his last day& 
in domestic tranquillity. Angelo Poliziauo, on the 
margin of an early edition of the poet's works now in 
the Laurentian Library of Florence, has made a note 
to the effect that Prop<;rtius, as well as St. Francis, was 
born at Assisi ; and certainly modern writers assign the 
honour to Asaisi. 

The somewhat vague utterances of Propeirtiua as to 
hia native town seem to show that the position of 
Aeskij with regard to Perugia and the plain, more 
nearly coincides with his description than that of any 
other city in the valley or on the hills. To one in- 
quisitiTe friend he answers : ** Tullus, thou art ever 
entreating me In the name of our friendship to tell 
thee my country and my descent. If thou know est 
Pcruaia, which gave a field of death and a sepulchre 
to our father and in Italy's hour of affliction ^ when 
domestic discord drove Rome's own citizens one 
against the other — (Ah! hiiU of Etruria, to me 
heyond measure have ye given sorrow, for ye suffered 
the limbs of my kinsman to be cast aiide unburied, and 
denied the handful of dust to cover his bones)— there 
it wag that, clo«e above the margin of her plain 
spread below, XJmbria, rich in fertile domains^ gave 
me birth." i The kinsman spoken of here is a certain 
GalJuB, who lost his life in b.c. 41 ^ when Lucius 
Antonius was besieged in Perugia by Augustus. The 
horrors of the general massacre which followed the fall 
of the city left sad memories in the mind of Fropertius, 
then a mere child. In the general confiscation of pro- 
perty after the battle of Philippi his family lost their 
estates. But poor as they were, Propertius was sent 
to Rome to study, where, recognificd as the leader of 



1 CtirmiatF, \, 11, translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 
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a new school of poetry^ he remained until shortly 
before his death, at the age of thirty'iive. His paternal 
estates having been restored to him, he forsook the 
splendour of the Augustan court, the patronage of 
Maecenas, the friendship of Virgil, and returned to 
the UmbriaB country where his first inspirations had 
been awakened. The contrast between a house and 
garden on the Palatine hill^ in the midst of the stir 
of Roman life, and a form by the silent stream flowing 
through the stillest of valleys^ muat have been great. 
But, judging from his description of the country, he 
Gecma to have fallen readily into rural ways, and loved 
to watch the herds of white oxen, dedicated to the 
service of the goddesses, gracing close to the banks 
of the Clitumnus, We may infer that he hunted the 
** timorous hare and birda "' in the thick oak forest 
of the Spoletan valley, but, as he playfully tells ua^ he 
left "the hazardous boar alone," for phyeical courage 
was not one of his characteristics. 

From the plain his eyes were often raised in the 
direction of Assisi, and to his familiarity with her 
towers we owe this exquisite description of his birth- 
place, which, perhapa out of modesty, as he alludes to 
Kis own fame, he places in the mouth of a soothsayer : 
** Ancient Umbria gave thee birth from a noted house- 
hold. Do I mistake, or do I touch rightly the region 
of your home J. where misty Mevania atanda among the 
dews of the hill-girt plain, and the waters of the 
Umbrian lake grow warm the summer through^ and 
where on the summit of mounting Asis rise the walls 
to which your genius has added glory/* ^ 

Nothing happens, or at least nothing is mentioned 

^ Cermmn^W. 1. lit ^ trauslated by R. Q, Trevelyaai \a 
another place Properttus gives bdUar utterj^nce to Kis prid^: 
'* WUo*oevtfr beholds the town climbing the valley side, let him 
measure the fame of their walla by my geniys" {Garmina, iv. 5), 
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in Asfrisan chronicler uatil Chnsiiamty stealthily worked 
its way up from Rome about the third century. Then 
bloodshed followed during a period of darkness when 
Chrifitians and pagans divided the town into factions by 
their bitter fights for religion- At first the Christians 
suffered, and many were martyred in the Umbrian 
rivers, but only to triumph later when Roman Asaisi 
aooti vanished aad Christian basilicas were built on the 
site of pagan temples. Although, after the Roman 
period, we find Asaisi more nearly linked with the 
genera! history of Italy, «he appears uniniiaeDCed by 
outside events, and her atmosphere of remoteneas 
remaina unimpaired. Thus we may eay that Huns, 
Franks, and Lombards merely passed by and left no 
lasting mark upon the city* For a moraem she was 
suddenly aroused by the tempeituouB arrival of one or 
other of theae leaders, but once the danger w:is past she 
returned to her calm sleep upon the mountain side. 

In 545 Tqtila, on his march to Rome* arrived before 
the walls of Assisi which were gallantly defended for 
the Emperor Justinian by Siegfried the Goth, but 
unfortunately he being killed in a skirmish with the 
Huns, the disheartened citizens reluctantly opened 
their gates to the enemy. For the first time in her 
annals (the Roman occupation had been peaceful 
enough) a foreigner— a tyrant set foot in her streets 
as master. But the restless Tottta soon began to scan 
the country round for other cities to attack. Becoming 
aware of the large and wealthy city of Perugia perched 
upon the we-^ttrn hill, he saUied forth to capture a 
bigger prey, and Assisi enjoyed a further spell of peace. 

In reading the long-winded chronicles it ia often 
difficult to gather to which power the various small 
towns at this time belonged. One point is, however, 
dear, that during endless contentions between the Popes 
and the Greek, and later the German Emperors, the 
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time AastBl remained annexed lo the Duchy of S|>oJetOj 
then under the rule of the Lombard Dukes whose 
advent had filled the diflferent cities in the valley with 
Arian Christians, unfriendly to the Papacy. A&sisi, 
together with other towns swerved from her allegiance 
to the Pope, and it is perhaps on this account that 
Charlemagiae in 773 with his '* terrible and fierce 
foSlowera" came to beetege her. They laid the coun- 
try wastej and made many attacks upon Assisi which 
met with stout resistance ; but while prowling round 
Ihe walls one night they found the main drain, and 
aieaiing through it they were able to discover the 
weakest part of the town. Next night they rtturned 
well armed, slew the guards who were keeping watch 
by the midnight fires, and before the citizens could ruah 
to arms, the gates were opened to Charlemagne. The 
army passed in, her citizens were put to the sword, and 
the town razed to the ground. 

"Thus," says a chronicler, *' Asaisi bereft of her 
inhabitants, found heraelf an unhappy widow. Then 
was the most clement emperor grieved, and ordering 
that the city should be rebuilt, he jjlaced therein a 
new colony of Christians of the Roman faith, and the 
city was restored, and in it the Divine Worship*" ^ 

A small arched doorway ornnmented with a delicate 
frieze of foliage i^till remains as a record of the rebuild- 
ing of the city by Charlemagne's Lombard workmen. 
The atone is bkckened, the tracery worn away. Few 
find this dark corner in the Piazza delle Rose, and the 
people wonder at those who stop to look, for " it is 
ugly and very old,** they say. 

It was probably at thia time, towards the end of 
the eighth century, that the Rocca d'Aesisi was built. 
" ' made her a more important factor in Umbrian 

^ 1 See CrutD^tii, Stotia d'Auiti, p. 4.Z for text of the MS. 
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pobdcs : u>i Icjden of annxs, w-io hisberto had paid 
her but a h-rricvi T-.a:^. cov rieo v;th nch other to 
pones a city «i:h so iiuz ^ cro«=. The citizeiis had 
choiiec for the site of th«; cisc^e tiae poR vhere the 
hill rises :;: i sudiec peik ibore tr.e tovn, lookii^ to 
the aonh acois a ceep nvice towards the mountaiiu 
of Gzalio ar.d Nocera. AboTe the nuin baildiDg and 
the tour creneiated tcaers soarrii the cuue keep ; from 
the rampaiti started tAO lioes of vails which, going 
east and west, gathered the tow:: as it were within a 
oeat. At iDterrals rc^ae for:s coanected by a corered 
possagef aod tall towers guarded the wills where they 
joined the city gites. Tr.e Rocca d'Assisi with this 
chain of walls aristling -uith iron spikes and towcn, 
co.-nplete in strength and :>erfect in architectcre, looked 
down upon the town like some guarding deity, and waa 
the pride of erery citizen. It was no gloomy strong- 
bo!d such as the French kings erected in the woods 
of Tourraice, but built of the yellow Subasian stone 
it seemed more like a mighty iiaiace with windows 
large and square, wher.ce many a conSosziere and many a 
noble prisoner leant out to look upon the splendid sweep 
of country from Perugia to Spoleto. 

Proud as the citizens were of their new-boro import- 
ance they soon regretted the calmer days of their 
obscurity. By the tweltth century they were torn 
between the Pope, the Emperor, and their own turbu- 
lent factions, for even in the smaller towns the cries of 
Giielph and Ghibeiline were beginning to be heard. 
Wher.erer German potentates — "the abhorred Ger- 
mans " as the chroniclers call them — had their hands 
well clenched uix)n an Umbrian town, the citizens 
turned imploring eyes towards Rome. The promise of 
municipal liberty was the bait which every pontiff 
knew well how to use for his own proAt. The German, 
on the other hand, troubled not to use diplomacy as a 
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means to gain his ends, but brought an army to fltorm 
the town, and took up his residence in the castle, 
whence he could hear the murmurings of the cidzena 
below planning to dri^e him out of their gates* The 
first distinguished but unwelcome gueut in the Rocca 
d'Assisiwiifl Frederick Barbaroasa. He wag, however, 
too much occupied in his career of conquest to waste 
more than a few weeks in Umbria, and in U95 we 
find Conrad of Suabia, who in the annals of the time 
is known by the nickname of " the whimsical one,*' in 
charge of the cEiatie, with the title of Count of Asstai- 
Conrad was also Duke of Spolero, but he preferred the 
fortfesa o( AEaiai as a residence and spent some two 
years there to the annoyance of the ciiizena, who were 
constrained to be more or less on their good behaviour. 
With him in those days was a small but imporunt 
person, who, at the age of two, had been elected King 
of Germany and Italy. This was Frederick 11, and 
the legend recounts how he was born in the Piazza 
Minerva beneath a tent hastily erected for the occasion, 
and in hia third year was baptised in the Cathedral 
of San Rufino, amidst .1 throng of cardinals, bishops, 
AsBtsan priors and nobles. It wouid, indeed, be 
strange that he, who later was to prove a thorn in 
the side of many a Pope, chould have been bom and 
nurtured id the Seraphic City, 

The Assisans soon wearied of the German yoke, 
but unaided they could not throw it off and it needed 
the timely intervention of Innocent III, to rid them of 
Conrdid's presence. The Pope, who had been quietly 
waiting an opportunity to regain his lost Umbrian 
lowns^ felt himself powerful enough now that the 
Emperor Henry VI, wa» dead, to Bend haughty com- 
mands to Conrad. He was bidden to meet Innocent 
at Narni where he solemnly made over his possessions 
to the Church. Thus left to themselves* the Assisans, 
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politics ; and leaders of armies, who hitherto had paid 
her but a hurried visit, now vied with each other to 
possess a city with so fair a crown. The citizeDs had 
chosen for the site of the castle the part where the 
hill rises in a audden peak above the town, looking to 
the north across a deep ravine towards the mountalDs 
of Gualdo and Nocera- Above the main building and 
the four creaelated towers soared the castle keep 5 from 
the ramparts started two hnes of walls which, gc>^tig 
east and west, gathered the town as it were within a 
neat* At intervals rose forts connected by a covered 
passage, and tall towers guarded the walk where they 
joined the city gatea. The Rocca d* Assist with this 
chain of walla bristling with iron spikes and towers, 
complete in strength and perfect in architecture, looked 
down upon the town like some guarding deity^ and was 
the pride of every citizen. It was no gloomy strong- 
hold such as the French kings erected in the woods 
of Tourraine, but built of the yellow Subasian stone 
it seemed more like a mighty palace with windows 
large and square, whence many a condaftierc and many a 
noble prisoner leant out to look upon the splendid sweep 
of country from Perugia to SpoletOii 

Proud as the citizens were of their new-bom im|>ort- 
ance they soon regretted the calmer days of their 
obscurity. By the twelfth century they were torn 
between the Pope, the Emperor, and their own turbu- 
lent factional for even in the smaller towns the cries of 
Guelph and Ghibelline were beginning to be heard* 
Whenever German potentates — "the abhorred Ger- 
mans *' as the chroniclers call them — had their hand& 
well clenched upon an Umbrian town, the citizens 
turned imploring eyes towards Rome. The promise of 
municipal liberty was the bait which every pontiff 
knew well how to use for his own profit. The German, 
on the other hand, tioubled not to use diplomacy as a 
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means to gain bis ends, but brought an armjr to storm 
the town, and took up his residence in the castle, 
whence he could hear the murmurings of the citizens 
below pSanning to drive him out of their gates. The 
first distinguished but unwelcome guest in the Rocca 
d' Aasisi v^^\& Frederick BarbarossH. He was, however, 
too much occupied in his career of conquest to waste 
more than a few weeks in Umbria, and in 1195 we 
find Conrad of Suabia, who in the annals of the time 
is known by the nickname of "the whimsical one,** in 
charge of the caatie, with the title of Coont of Asaisi, 
Conrad was also Duke of Spoleto, but he preferred the 
fortress of Asaisi m \i residence and spent some two 
years there to the annoyance of the citizens, who were 
constrained to be more or leas on their good behaviour^ 
With him in thoee days was a small but important 
pcreotj, who» At the age of two, bad been elected King 
of Germany and Italy* This was Frederick II, and 
the legend recounts how he was born in the Piazza 
Minerva beneath a lent hastily erected for the occasion, 
and in his third year was baptised in the Cathedral 
of San Rufino, amidst a throng of cardinals, bishops, 
Aaeisan priors and nobJea. It would, indeed, be 
strange that he, who later was to proTe a thorn in 
the aide of many a Pope, should have been bom and 
nurtured in the Seraphic City, 

The Asfiisans soon wearied of the German yoke, 
but unaided they could not throw it off and it needed 
the timely intervention of Innocent III, to rid them of 
Conrad's presence. The Pope, who had been quietly 
waiting an opportunity to regain hia lost Umbrian 
towns, felt himself powerful enough now that the 
Emperor Henry VI, was dead, to send haughty com- 
mands to Conrad. He was bidden to meet Innocent 
at Narni where he solemnly made over his possesaions 
to the Church. Thus left to themselves, the Assisans, 
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with cries of " Liberty and the Pope," rushed on the 
castle to tear it down. Built to be their safeguard, it 
proved their greatest danger, and they determined that 
no other tyrant should find shelter within its walls. 
While the Assisans were rejoicing in their freedom, 
and endeavouring to guard against the constant attacks 
ofthePerugians, the big world outside was being torn 
and rent by a medley of events which was carrying 
men's thoughts forward in the swift current of a fresh 
era. Everywhere a new spirit was spreading — *• the 
fraternising spirit" it has been called. In the cities 
men were joining together in guilds, heralding the 
commonwealths ; while, in the country, bands of people, 
under the names of Patarins, Albergenses, Poor Men 
of Lyons, etc., raised the standard of revolt yet higher 
against their feudal and spiritual lords. A contem- 
porary writer speaks of thirty-two heresies as being 
rampant in Italy at this time. Men were eager and 
full of energy, finding relief through many channels 
that set all Italy in a ferment. But amidst the con- 
fusion of wars and heresies the Papal power grew ever 
stronger, until, with the accession of Innocent III, 
the claims of a temporal ruler were blended with 
spiritual rights. The Marches of Ancona, Umbria, 
and the seven hills of Rome belonged alike to him, 
while he was powerful enough to excommunicate 
cities, kingdoms, and emperors at his pleasure, and 
rule all with a rod of iron. The magnificent designs 
planned by Hildebrand seemed to triumph under Inno- 
cent, and yet the papal horizon was not without its 
clouds. 

" Ah Constantine ! of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee," ^ 



1 Dante, Inferno^ xix. p. 1 15. Translated by John Milton. 
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groans Dante, in writing of the condition of the 
Church, and his cry reaches back to ibc time of which 
we write. Jacques de Vitry* who was often at the 
court of Inooceni, also speaks with bitterness of the 
depravity of the piieats. They were, he tell a ub, 
"deceiving as foxes, proud aa bullsj avaricious aad 
insatiable as the miaotaur/' 

Innocent III, though scheming and ambttious^ was a 
mafi of lofty character^ and no one watched with so 
much anguish the rising storms which threatened to 
shake the mighty fabric o^ the Papacy. In a moment 
of discouragement he is said to have exclaimed that 
fire and sword were needed to heal the wounds made 
ly the simoniacal priests, and for a long time he in 
'ain sought a remedy for those ills. But salvation 
Was at hand, and tt came from the Umbrian moun- 
tains, as the fresh breeze comes which suddenly breaks 
upon the budding trees in springtime. 

Within the narrow circuit of the Assisan walls arose 
a figure of magical power who drew men to him by 
the charm of his mysticism and the spell of bis ardent 
nature. It is the aweet-souled saint of mediaeval Italy 
—St. Francis of Aafiisi — ^who now ilKiminates this 
uiet corner of the world. 

Francis Bernardone was born in the year 1182, 
when, as we have seen, the Church was harrowed by 
a hundred ills. He passed a gay youth, free from 
every care, and tested all the pleasures tliat riches 
could procure. Though the son of a merchant ht- 
consorted with the noblest of the Assisan youths, 
who, partly on account of his fatbtT's wealth, partly 
because of hh gaiety and love of splendour, were gtad 
to accept him aa an e(^ual. All looked to the high- 
spirited, gifted Francis as the leader at every feast, the 
organiser of every entertain mentj and when Perugia 
her war-trumpet he rode out to baide aide by 
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itde with tli« Assisan cavaliers. Such, in a few words, 
was his poBwion in Assiai when in his twenty-second 
year, after a severe illness which brought him to the 
brink of the grave, he resolved to follow to the fetter 
the precept ot the Gospel and lead the life of the first 
^ipOBtles. So complete was hi a conversion that he, 
the rich merchant'B son, waeto be seeji walking through 
the streets with bricka on hts back for the repair of the 
mined churches of Assiai, while his former compaaions 
drew back and laughed as he passed them. But their 
derision was of short duration, for the charm they had 
felt iri former days had fay no means passed away. 
Holiness could never make him sad, and in the human 
tenderness and joyousnesa of his nature lay the secret 
of that power which was strong enough, the AsaisanB 
soon discovered, to lead them where he would — though 
it was now by a new road he travelled. 

The great movenit-ntj which began at Asstsi and 
spread throughout Europe in a very few years, can 
only be likened to that witnessed by the lake of 
Galilee. Rich citizens gave all to the poor ; the 
peasants left the vintage and sold their oxen, to join 
the ever- swelling crowd of bare-footed disciples who 
wandered through cities and into distant lands bringing 
comfort and words of peace to all they met. Like a 
ray of brilliant sunshine Si. Francis dispersed the gloom 
of the middle ages, teaching men that the qualities of 
mercy and love were to be looked for from God 
instead of the inflexiye justice that had overshadowed 
a religion intended to be all light. He walked the 
earth with joyous steps, inviting all to come with him 
and see how beautiful was the world ; he looked 
upwards^ praising God in bursts of eloquent song for 
the rain that fed the (lowers, the birds that sang to 
him in the woods, and the blueness of hie Umbrian sky. 
How different from the stern^ orthodox &aint3 who 
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pasted through the loveliest vallcyB with downcast eyes 
for fear of some hidden temptation or of eome interrup- 
tion to their prayers ! With such a founder it IG 
hardly surprising that the order of St. Francis spread 
and multiplied, becoming a great world force, as 
great and perhaps greater than that of St. Dominic» 
We get an interesting picture of the change he wrought 
throughout Italy and of the enthusiasm he kindled 
among hie foNowers in a letter of Jacques de Vitry ; 
from thi& we quote at length, for^ being written by a 
contemporary of the saint, its value is very great* 

"While I was at the pontifical court L saw many 
things which grieved me to the heart. Everyone 
is so preoccupied with secular and temporal things, 
with matters concerning kings and kingdoms, Utigatioas 
and lawsuits, that it is almost impossible to talk on 
religious matters, 

** Yet I found one subject for consolation in those 
lands: in that many persons of either sex, rich, and 
living in the great world, leave all for the love of 
Christ and renounce the world. They are called the 
Friars Minor, and are held in great respect hy the 
Pope and the Cardinals. They, on their part, care 
nought for things temporal, and strive hard every day 
to tear perishing souls from the vanities of this world 
and to entice them into their ranks. Thanks be to 
God, their labour has already borne frutt, and they have 
gained many souls: inasmuch as he who listens to them 
brings others, and thus one audience creates another. 

"They live according to the rule of the primitive 
church, of which it is written : ' Vhe multitude of 
believers were as one heart and one soul.* In the day 
they go into the cities and the villages to gain over 
souls and to work ; in the night they betake themselves 
to hermitages and solitary places and give themselves 
up to contemplation, 
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** The women lire together near to cities in diTcn 
conveotA ; they accept nought, but live by the labour 
of their hands. They are much disturbed to find 
thenuelves held in greater esteem, both by the clergy 
and the laity, than they themselTes desire. 

** The men of this order meet once a year in some 
|ve-arranged place, to their great probt, and rejoice 
together in the Lord and eat in company ; and then, 
with the help of good and honest men, they adopt and 
promulgate holy institutions, approved by the P<^. 
After this they disperse, going about in Lombardy, 
Tuscany, and even in Apulia and Sicily, for the rest of 
the year. ... I think it is to put the prelates to shame, 
who are like dogs unable to bark, that the Lord wills 
to save many souls before the end of the world, by 
means of these poor simple friars." ^ 

Certainly one of the most remarkable events in 
medisval history was the result of the teaching of 
St. Francis upon his own and future generations. In 
his native city the strength of his personal influence and 
the love and veneration which he excited was extra- 
ordinary. But we notice even a stranger fact ; with 
his death this holy influence apparently vanished, and it 
is possible that the memory of the saint is dearer to 
the hearts of the Assisans in what we are inclined to 
call the prosaic tedium of our trafficking nineteenth 
century, than it was in the years immediately following 
his death. Later centuries have shown us that his 
teaching and his presence there were not in vain. 
Assisi, down to our own times, has continued to be 
the Mecca of thousands of pilgrims. Her churches 
bear the record of infinite early piety, for when art 
was in its early prime the most famous masters from 

' See Let Nouvtaux Memoiret de VAcadanie de Bruxetla (t. 
xziii. pp. Z9, 33); aUo Un nmveau Chapitre de la Fu de S. 
Franfoii d'Atiite, par Paul Sabatier. 
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Tuscany were called upon to decorate the Franciscan 
BasUica and leave their choicest treasures there as 
tributes to the immortal glory of the saint. But the 
note of war rings louder than the song of praise and 
love for many yearj^ to come in ail the Assisan 
chronicles, and grass and weeds grow up to choke, 
though not to kill, the blessed seed that Francis sowed 
and did not live to tend* No sooner did the gatea of 
death close upon that sweet and genial spirit, than war, 
lust, strife and pestilence burst upon the very people 
he had bo tenderly loved. The atory of Assisi be- 
comee, as tt had never been before, a list of murders — 
of struggles to the death for individual power, and of 
^^wara which made the fair Umbrian country a desolate 
^Ksnd cruel waste for months and even years. 
^H Each town looked with hatred upon its powerful 
^Hriva), and the communsl armies were for ever meeting 
^■in the plain by the Tiber to match their strength and 
r see if some small portion at leadt of a city's domains 
could not be wrested from her. The bitterest and 
I moat pronounced enemies in the valley were un- 
I doubtedly Assisi and Perugia. Their feuds date hack 
to the twelfth century j but even before the Christian 
era these two cities of the hills had marked each other 
as a foe for the one was Umbrian, the other Etruscan, 
and they merely continued the rivalry of their founders* 
It is often difficult to discover the cause of each separate 
war, but it may, aa a general rule, be traced to Pcrugia*a 
inborn love of fighting, and to her restless spirit which 
led her to storm each town in turn. From her eyrie 
ehe looked straight down upon half the Umbrian 
country, and gazing daiJy on so fair a land the desire 
for possession grew ever stronger- Many towns were 
forced to submit to her Bway, and by the thirteenth 
century she was the acknowledged mistress of Umbria. 
It is, therefore, with surprise and admiration that we 
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watch the andannced struggle ot Assisi against a tyrmt 
whom she hated with a hatred quite Dantesque in its 
bitterness and strength. Many menacing towers were 
bulk on cither side of the ralley, and heralds were 
coadnually seat between the two towns with insulting 
messages to goad the citizens forward into battle. 
When Perugia was known to be preparing for an 
attack upon Assisi, the castles and villages anHind 
hastened to break their allegiance to the weaker city 
and ailv themaelTcs with the Perugian grilfin. Aann 
was thus otten obliged to defend herself unaided 
against the Umbrian tyrant. When, in 132 1 Perugia 
declared war against **this most wicked city of Assisi" 
whose crime consisted in having fallen under the rule 
of the Ghibelline party of her citizens,^ both communes 
were in. need of money as their bellicose habits had 
proved expeniiTe. Busily, therefore, they set to work 
about procuring it, and in a highly characteristic 
nanoer Perugia sold her right of tishing in Thrasy- 
mene for dre years, while the citizens of the Serapluc 
Cty entered by force into the sacristy of San Fran- 
cesco and carried otf a quantity of sacred spoils. Gold 
ornaments, censers, chalices, crucifixes of rare work- 
oianshrp and precious stutfs, were divided into lots 
and sold, partly to Arezzo for 1 4,00c golden florins^ 
and partly to Florence for a larger sum. Now these 
thingi did not even belong to the Franciscans, but had 
been carefully stored in the sacristy by the Pope and 
his cardinals during their last visit to the town. Great, 
therefore, was the wrath at the Papal Court when 
news came of the sacrilegious robbery, and without a 

^ Pen^ia was, oa the whole, faithfiil to the Godph cause. 
She wu parronited by the Popes on account of her strong 
po«i:ioa OTerlooking the Tiber, and when inclined she freely 
acknowledged them as her masters bat at the same time she 
was carefni to guard her independence. 
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moment's delay a bull of excora muni cation wae ful- 
minated from Avignon, For thirty-eight years Ashiisi 
lay under the heavy aentence of an interdict, and, ex- 
cept for the feast of the " Pardon of St< Francis/' the 
church doors were closed and the church bells were 
silent. But not a whit did the jieopJe care for the 
anger of a distant Pope, and it ts related that when 
the two friars brought the bull of excommunication to 
Ser Muzio di France&eo, the leader of the robbers, 
they were flogged within an inch of their lives, and 
further, they were made to swallow the seals of lead 
which hung from the Papal document. 

The Asaifrans, having obtained the necessary funds, 
set to work to defend themselves against the enemy 
who were to be seen rolling their heavy catapults along 
the dusty roads. A proud historian saya, ** they saw 
without flinching JOO horsemen galloping round their 
walls/' and with a heroism worthy of so good a cause, 
determined to be buried In th*e ruins of their city sooner 
than cede one step to their abhorred enemies the 
Perugians, They cloaed the shops, barred the houses 
and threw the chaina across the streets to stop advanc- 
ing cavalry ; every artisan turned soldier, every noble 
watched from the tower of his palace. Not only were 
they guarding their own libcrtieSj but they feared for 
the aafety of the body of St. Francis, which the 
Peruglans, ever prowling day and night about the walls, 
were anxious to carry off* The siege, it is said, lasted 
a year, when the Aasiaans were forced to give way and 
open their gates to the enemy, who sacked the town, 
" killing more than one hundred of the moat wicked 
citizens, to wit, all those who fought against the city of 
Perugia*" Then came a perilous moment, for many, not 
content with a barbarous pillage, wished to destroy Assist 
altogether. Fortunately a wily Penigian, Massiolo di 
Buonante, stood up in her defence, arguing that '* Aasiai 
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being now in their power, it were better to possess her 
fortified, and well provided against any new attack of 
the Ghibelline party." ^ His words had due effect, but 
still the town suffered horribly, and her walls only lately 
built were in greater part razed to the ground. The 
chains that guarded the streets together with the ban 
and keys of the gates were taken back to Perugia, 
_ where, until a century ago, 

'"'fy] they hung ** as glorious 
"^ trophies " from the claws 
of the bronze griffon out- 
side the Palazzo Pubblico. 
Before leaving, the Peru- 
gians gave their orders to 
the now submissive city. 
The Guelphs were to lire 
within the ancient circle 
of walls in the upper and 
j more fortified part of the 
town, while the Ghibel- 
lines were left in the 
undefended suburbs. 
They further commanded 
that each year, on the feast 
of St. Ercolano, the Assisans should bring them a 
banner "worth at least 25 golden florins, in signum 
subjectionis." This was the greatest ignominy of all, 
and rankled even more deeply in the hearts of the 
citizens of Assisi than the fact of their being governed 
by Perugian officials. The delivery of the yearly 
tribute was performed in a manner highly characteristic 
of the times and of the love of petty tyranny and dis- 
play peculiar to the mediaeval towns. An Assisan 
horseman mounted on a splendidly caparisoned charger 
brought the hated emblem to lay before the Priors of 
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^ Cronaca Graziatii, p. 5 12. 
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Perugia, who robed in crimson, with heavy golden 
chaina about their necks, waited at the foot of the 
campanile of San Lorenzo* Close to them stood 
four mace bearers and trumpeters with white griffins 
painted on the red satin streamers which hung from the 
silver trumpets. Nothing was neglected that would 
impress her subjects with the dignity of her hill-set 
city. All the Pcrugians were aseembled, and in their 
name the Priors promised to defend Aesisi against her 
enemies and to preserve her from the yoke of tyrants. 
Having uttered this solemn mockery, they gave the 
Podeeta of Assiai a sealed book wherein were written 
the laws to be observed in return for the inestimable 
favours granted ; the book was not to be opened until 
he and hia retinue had returned to their own city. The 
spirit of the Assisana was by no means crushed by their 
misfortunes, and shortly after the events we have just 
narrated they issued an edict with a pomp worthy of 
Perugia herself which fairly puzzled the Priors of 
that city. All Perugians holding land in Assisi were 
herein ordered to pay the taxes usually demanded of 
"strangers '* possessing property in the territory j further, 
the Assisans proclaimed their firm determination no 
longer to observe any orders given to them by the 
Commune of Perugia. This audacity was^ however, 
soon checked. Perugia issued an order to the elfect 
that these statutes, and these alone^ which were decreed 
by herself were to be valid in Assisi, all otliers were 
worthless. Assisi therefore remained subject to Perugia 
till 1367, when Cardinal Albornoz who was engaged 
in recovering the allegiance of the Papal States, entered 
her gates. He was received with wild enthusiasm by 
the citizens, for they hailed him as their deliverer from 
the hated yoke of the Pcrugians, The Aasisans had 
every reason to rejoice in this change of masters, as the 
^Cardinal allowed them to govero their town like a free 
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republic ; he rebuilt the vsralls destroyed during the lait 
liege, and the castle which had also eutfered much from 
the Perugian loldiery. The people were delighted, 
and their artists were soon huslty employed in painting 
the gilded arms of the church on gateways and oiih 
palaces. H 

During his brief sojourn in Asaisi the war-like Tl 
Cardinal had found such peace as he had probably not 
often known before, and such waa his Iofc for the 
church of San Francesco that he added to k several 
chapel 6 and choae a place for his tomb within its walls. 
He died at Viterbo ; and only five months after the 
Asaisana had welcomed him with such rejoicing, they 
wetit with torches and candlee, to bear hia dead body 
back to San Francesco, the Priors, says a chronicler, 
spending 1^5 fionns upon the crimson gowns they 
bought for this occasion- 
Days of peace and liberty were short, and the 
Assiflans were soon groaning beneath (he enormous 
tHxes laid upon them by the zealoue ministers of the 
Pope. In 1376 their indignation rose to auch a pitch 
that they broke into open rebellion, and joined in the 
war-cry agairst the Church, which waa to be heard in 
other towns of Ta*cany and Umbria. The citizens 
besie(^ed the Legates in their palaces and ordered them 
with haughty words to depart ; ao seeing it was safer to 
obey, they returned to Rome without a word, *' Be- 
cause of their love for the holy Pontiff, whose servants 
they were, the Assisans used no violence towards them/' 
but having got their way with polite bows accompanied 
them safely beyond the city gates. But at this time, 
when all was war nml conspiracy, there seemed no 
chance of a free life again for the people. No sooner 
had one tyrant been disposed of than another rose to 
take his place. When news of these eventa reached 
the Perugian 9 they thought it a good opportunity to try 
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and again get pqsHefisioii of the town, accordingly enroys 
were sent "just to put things in order" as they 
expressed it; but the Aeaisaiis shut the gates of the 
city in their faces and informed them that in future 
they intended to manage their own affairs. We cannot 
say that their endeavours were crowned with succese, 
the nobles fought nmong themselves j while the mob 
was ever ready for any kind of novelty. It ia related 
how in the year j 598 the Assisans changed their mind 
three times in one day as to who ahoufd be their lord. 
**£wiva the Church " was the first cry ; the second, 
"£'V'vii>i2 the people of Perugia**; and lastly, ** Evviva 
Messer Imbrogha," a roving adventurer who alternately 
fought for the Duke of Milan and the Pope, and finally 
entered Asslsi at the head of a large cavalcade as 
Captain and Gonfalonier of the city. 

In the early centuries Assist had bravely fought for 
her independence and held her own fairly well ; but in 
the fourteenth century a sudden whirlwind swept acrosR 
the country threatening to deetroy the last remnant of 
her freedom. At this time the cotu^ottUri were busy 
carving out principalities for themselves, and one after 
another they marched through the land forcing the 
towns to bear their yoke. Assisi, not without a sharp 
atruggle,^ fell a prey to Biordo Michelotii and Braccio 
Fortebraccioj successive despots of Perugia j and the 
citizens found themselvee for the next twenty years 
in turn the vaseals of Guidantonio of Moniefeltro^ 
of Sforza, and of the Pope* In I4+2 Perugia was 
governed, in the name of the Po|Je, by Niccold 
Piccinino, successor to Fortebraccio as the leader of 
the Bracceschi troops, and consequently a successor 
to the rivalry with Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
Assisi, therefore, who had spontaneously given herself 
to Sforza, preferring the tyranny of strangers to the 
Perugia, was not likely to be favgurabiy 
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looked on by Piccmino, and tooner or later he deter^ 
mined to besiege her. But just at this time Perugia 

had made peace with aH the worid, and, deSighted with 
this novel state of things, »he rang the great bell of thre 
Commune, lit beacon firea on the hilli, and seot a 
special messenger to Aaaiei to proclaim the fact. The 
Asfiisans, with more courage than discretion, cursed 
the messenger and those who sent him» saying they had 
half a mind to kill him. ** Return with this message,** 
they cried, "say unto those vvho sent thee, that they try 
to wipe us from the face of the earth and then send words 
of peace. But we will have war and only war." Thia 
insulting mesaage was duly delivered to the astonished 
priors, and that night the beacon fires were extinguished. 
When news reached Assisi of the vast preparatiors in 
Perugia for war^ theae hasty words were regretted. 
Luckily Francesco Sforza st-nt the Assisans a good 
sypply of troops, and every day they hoped for the 
arrival of his brother Alessandro. 

The month that followed was disastrous to Asaigi, 
and the account of the war given U3 by the Periigiai) 
chronicler Graziani who took part in the siege, brings 
before ua vividly the many stages she had to paas 
through before arriving at the calm, seraphic days of 
later years. 

By the end of October 1 442, Niccolo Ptccinino, 
alluded to always as el CapitanOy arrived in the plain 
below Assisi with some 30,000 men, and took up his 
quarters in the Franciscan monastery of San Daniiano. 
His iirst intention was to lake the town by asBault, but 
on surveying the fortifications and walls and the im- 
pregnable castle, he deemed it wiser to wait quietly 
until hunger should have damped the valour of the 
citizens. Help, however, came to him from another 
quarter. It is believed that a Franciscan J'riar, perhaps 
one of those with whom he lodged at San Damiano, 
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betrayed to him a way into the town by means of an 
unused drain* 

**Oii Wednesday^ being the 28th day of November, 
the Captain's people entered AsBtsi by an underground 
drain, which, beginning below the smaller fortress 
towards the Carceri, enters Assiei near the market- 
place below the castle. There Pazaglia, Riccio da 
Castello, and Nicolo Brnnoro, with more than 300 
men-at-arme, had seen to clearing the said sewer and 
cutting through some iron bars at the exit placed by 
the Aseisans so that none might enter ; and Pazaglia 
and his companions worked ao well' that they entered 
with all their people one by one. And when they had 
entered they emerged inside the walls, and advanced 
without any noiae, holding close to the aide of the said 
walls so as not to be fleen, although the darkness of the 
night was great and drizzling rain was falling. But it 
happened that one of those within passed by with <t 
h'ghted torch in his hand, and, hearing and seeing 
people, said several times : * Who goes there,' At 
last answer was made to him : * Friends, friends.' 
The bearer of the torch went but a tittle farther before 
he began to cry out ^ * To arms, to arms. Awake, 
awake, for the enemy is within.' So a great tumult 
arose throughout the town. Then Pazaglia and his 
companions, finding they were discovered, mounted the 
walls and shouted to those outside t ' Ladders, ladders. 
Enter, enter,' "*' ^ 

With cries of '* Braccio, Braccio," the captain led 
his men rapidly through the town, burniag the gate* 
killing the citizens, and pillaging every palace as they 
passed along. When Aleesundro Sforza who had 
stolen into Afisiei the night before, "to comfort and 
encourage the citizens," found that the enemy was 
l^thin he hurried with a few Assiaan notables to take 



^ CroPBca Grsmianif pp. 5 12 and 513. 
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rrfuge in the caitle. From the tower-gtrt hill he 
looked down upon the scene of carriage — and what t 
sight it was as pictured by Grazianil 

*• The anguish, the noise, and the screams of wometi 
and children ! God alone knowa how fearful a thing 
it wai to see them all dishevelled ; some tearing their 
facet, some beating their breaBts^ one weeping for a 
father, one for a son, another for a brother, as, cry- 
ing with loud voiceu, they prayed to God for death. 
, . . But, in truth, these same Assisans did thennselves 
much injury, greatly adding to their own trouble. 
They might have saved many more of their chattels 
had they trusted the Perugia ns, but rather did they 
trust the strangers, and this to their undoing, for the 
said strangers deceived them. Thus was proved the 
truth of that proverb which says : * The offender 
never pardons.' Often aforetime had they offended 
the Commune of Perugia as we have seen. Even at 
this moment, when its forces were encamped outside 
Assifti, they constantly stood on their wails and hurled 
insulting and menacing words at the Perugians, defying 
and threatening them, whom for this reason peradventure 
they did not trust. . . . Also on the same day, while 
the city was being sacked, a multitude of women 
with their children and goods, took sanctuary in Santa 
Chiara ; and when the captain passed and saw eo many 
women and children sheltered there, he said to the 
women, especially to the nuns of Santa Chiara, that 
it was no longer a safe refuge for them, and if they 
would choose where they wished to go he would send 
them thither in safety. Then, naming to them all the 
neighbouring towns, he lastly offered to place them in 
safety in the city of Perugia. But when they heard 
the name of Perugia, first the nuns and then the other 
women replied, * May Perugia be destroyed by fire/ 
And when the captain heard this answer, he immedi- 
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ately cried, ' Pillage, pillage i ' Thug was everything 
plundered and ruined- — the convent with the nuns, 
the women and the childreD, atid much booty was 
there. . . ." • 

Assisij now the shell of her former self, seemed 
indeed a city of the dead. Through her deserted 
streets, running with the blcad of the slain, echoed 
the eound of falling rafters and crumbling palaces, 
whiie bon-firea flamed on the piazza fed with the 
public archives by the destroying Perugians. Acroea 
the Tiber were to be seen the unhappy citizens being 
driven like droves of cattle by their captors up the 
hill to the city they hated. There the women, with 
their children cUnging round their necks, were sold tn 
the market-place as slaves, and exposed to the cruellest 
treMment by their masters. Even tiny children of four 
and five years old were sold ; a maiden, we are told, 
fetched fifteen ducats, and many were bought, some- 
ttmes for the love of God, and aometimea aa maid- 
aervanta. Every day fresh booty was brought in, and 
the Perugiana fought over the gold chalices, mtssalsj, 
and other treaEures robbed from churches and convents j 
but these brought lower prices, for even Perugian con- 
sciences seem to have been troubled with scruples, and 
superBtitious fear kept them from buying stolen church 
property. While the slave market was proceeding 
amidst the clanging of bells proclaiming the victory, 
the Priors of Perugia sat in their council hall of the 
great Palazzo Pubblico dtscuasing how they could bring 
about the total annihilation of Assist. The following 
curious letter was finally written, sealed, and sent to 
Niccolo Piccinino by five ambassadors who were to 
tempt him to do the deed with a bribe of 15,000 
ducats : 

" Your illustrious Signory being well aware how that 

^ Cronusii Graziatti, p. $l^> 
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ciEy hai ever been the acaDdal of thii one, and 
now the time has come to take tiiiH beam from out 
of our eyes, we pray and supplicate youf illu^triotis 
Signory, in the name of thU city and of the Statt, 
that it may please you to act in such wise that thli 
your city shall never again have reason to fear her ; 
and BO, ai appears good to all the community, it will 
he well to raze her to the ground, saving only the 
churches. And this will he the most singular amoDg 
other favours that your illaatrtous Sigoory has ever 
done to us,** ^ 

** Trust in my words and trust in my deeds,*' replied 
Piqcinino to the bearers of this truly mtidi^val letter ; 
but, adds the chronicler, he refused hia consent to their 
cowardly scheme for the destruction of the town. It 
is believed that he was acting upon orders received 
from Eugenius IV, who appears as the benevolent 
genius of Assisi, until, as the local Historians tell us 
with rage, the Pope offered to sell them to the Com- 
mune of Perugia, when his clemency seems due solely 
to the fact that the papal coffers were sadly empty. 
Luckily the Perugians, eomewhat in debt owing to 
the kte war, were unable to pay the price, and Asaisi 
thus escaped being given " like a lamb to the butcher," 
while her enemy missed the chance ** of removing that 
beam from out of her eye." 

From this time onward Assisi remained in the po»- 
session of the Church, and many of the Popes, touched 
by the miaerable condition of the town, supplied money 
to rebuild its ruined walls and palaces, and thus induce 
the citizens to return and inhabit the desolate city. 
But hardly had the Assisans succeeded in getting back 
some kind of order and prosperity than new wars 
appeared to ruffle the onward flow of things. This 
time the danger came from within, and in Assist, as 
^ Crgttaca Gratia/ttf p. 514, note [, 
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in so many of the cities of Italy* it was the eud be- 
tween the nobles themseJvea that drenched the streets 
with blood and crushed the atrugglee of a people 
whoae cries for liberty were now only fdndy heard. 
AU sank beneath the heavy hand of the despot. The 
Perugian citizens were being tyrannised over by the 
powerful family of the Baghoni, whose name brings 
up a picture of crime and bloodshed that has hardly 
been equalled in any town in Italy.^ In Assiai the 
balance of power lay between the two families of 
Fiumi and Nepis, who, in the irregular fashion of the 
time, alternately ruled the city in opposition to the 
legal sovereignty of the Papacy, The city was sharply 
divided into the Upper town, where the Nepis had 
their palaces near the castle and San Rudno^ and the 
Lower town, inhabited entirely by the Fiumi and 
their adherents, which clustered round the church of 
Santa Chiara and down to San Francesco. These 
two families sought perpetually to outshine each other, 
and such was the reputation they gained among the 
people in the country round that even the Perugian 
chromclera speak of them aa ** moat cultured and 
splendid citizens," praising their horsemanship and 
the magnificence of their dress. So great was the 
riFslry between the members of the two families 
Fiumi and Nepis that, when they met in the piazza 
of Assisi where the nobles often walked in the even- 
ing, they would provoke each other with scornful locks 
and words, and often this was a signal for a skirmish. 
The ira'Vf would gather round them, and in an instant 
he whole town be roused to arms. After a sharp 

' For a full account of the Baghoni nes the inixteenth- 
century chronicle of Matara^zo {Arehivh SisrUo Itatiano, vol 
xvi, part ii.), who has immortalised their crimes In classic 
language; and also TJ^e Story of Perugia (Mediseval Towns 
Series, J. M, Dent & Co.> 
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fighi one party wafl driTen to retire to ita atrooghojdt 
in the open country, while the victor iou« nobles ^k^exA 
the reina of government, and the weary citizens sank 
beneath the rule of the deapotB. Aasisi presented a 
most melancholy apeciacle at the end of one of the»e 
encounters. Most of the dwellings of the exiled nobles 
lay in ruins, the churchci were shut in consequence of 
the perpetual bloodshed, and the palaces^ harred and 
chained, with the gratings drawn up before the entrance, 
aeemcd to be inhabited by no Hving being, Franciscan 
friars fltolc along the streets on their errands of mercy 
among the diEtressed citizens, who, besides the horror* 
of the city feuds, suffered from the pestilence and 
famine which decimated nearly all the towns of Italy 
at i\m period. But this death-like silence within the 
town was ne^er of bng duration. The exiled party, 
ever on the alert to regain posscasion of their homes, 
would creep into the town at Bome unguarded moment 
and once more stir a people to ffght who were beginning 
to chafe beneath the irksome rule of the rival deapots. _ 

A climax of evils came when, in addition to aH 
hundred other ilia, the Baglioni of Perugia took upon ^ 
themselfres to interfere. , 

In 1 494 we iind the Fiumi and the Nepis iiviiig ^ 
peaceably in their palaces, dividing the power in Asaisi, ^ 
until at last the hot-headed Fiumi grew weary of the 
even balance of things, and determined at one stroke 
to rid themeelvefl of every foe. In open combat they 
had attempted this and failed, so a treacherous plot 
was hatched. Jaco|io Fiumi, head of the house, and 
hia brother Aleflsandro, persuaded their friends, the 
Priors of the city, to prepare a great banquet in the 
Communal Palace and invite all the members of the 
rival family to be present. Unarmed, and not dream- 
ing of danger, the Nepis entered the big hall. No 
sooner had they thrown qS their cloaks than the 
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Fium) rushed upon them with drawn b word a and 
knires. Aagered by such wa^oton treachery, the 
cidzeos drove the murderera from the cityj and the 
Priorsj protected by the darknees of the night, fled 
into the open country to seek a refuge in some neigh- 
bouring town. 

Now this event, like many othera, might have sub- 
sided and been foliowed by a period of peace, only it 
happened that the Baglioni were alhea of the Nepis 
and ready to avenge them in Assiai- They had, more- 
over, old acorea to settle with Jacopo Fiumi, who, 
Matarazzo tells us,, in pained Gurpriee, ^* was a most 
cruel enemy of the houfie of Baghoni and of every 
Perugtan, and studied day and night how he might 
injure those of Perugia, so that he waB the cause of 
much trouble to the magnificent house of Bagjioni," * 
This was therefore a go<>d opportunity for the Baglioni 
to lay siege to Assisi, and perpetual skirmishes took 
place in the plain, which sapped the life-blood of the 
citizens and laid waste the Umbrian country for many 
miles around. The peasants, whose grain had been, 
trampled down by the Baglioni, were driven half- 
naked imo the woods, and watched the high roads from 
the heights above Assisi hke birds of prey, swooping 
down to rob or kill travelJera passing by. Badgers, 
wolvee, and foxes roamed unmolested tn the plain, and 
fed upon the unburied bodies of the murdered travellers 
and of those who fell in battle j while, in the dead of 
night, the friars of the Portiuncula stole out to faury 
what bones the wild beasts had left. Things had come 
to 3ach a pass that the Assiaans^ as we are told^ knew 
not what to say or do, so many of their number were 
dead or taken captive and the enemy was ever at their 
gates. Giovan Paolo, mounted on his black charger, 
~~|which did not run but flew," led the Perugiaos to 
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morm th« town and draw the citiznu cmt to bmfcu 
H« vai om of I he fiercest of the B^liofu brood 
and a famous aoldier, and ^et it was in vaia be •cni^ 
to infpre the Ai^isanB with fear. ** Indeed," nyi 
MMarazzOt *• each one proved himeelf taltant on <tat3ii 
mde i for the Asnsaiu had become warlike and mured 
to arm*, and they were ait iniquitous and denperatR** * 
The foet were of equal Btrength and courage, and. tiie 
WJir, which had already lasted three years, aeenicd 
likely to have no end. But one day the Anitaiu, 
watching from their rsmpartSf saw a large flquadrtMt 
of toldierft hurrying from Perugia to the aid of the 
Bi||toni, and they began to ring the city beUs aa a 
t^giwl that the moment had come for the tinai stand. 
TnOfT who were Bkirmishing in the plain agaioos 
Gicnrjin Paolo befjan to loae heart when they heard 
the clanging of the bells, and the Perugians^ perceiving 
their advantage^ took new courage^ so chat "each one 
became a« a lion." More than Bixty Aesisans were 
•lain that rJay^ while the prisoners suffered cruelly tmdcr 
the vrng'-ance of those who took this opportunity of 
remennlMTing offences of past years. "And thus did 
hii loriiihip, the magnificent Giovan Paolo^ return 
victorioui .ind joyful from this great and dangeroui 
battle/' 3 

Once the gatci of Aeiisi were forced open, the 
Bagltoni and their bravi scoured the gtreets from end 
to end, killing all they encountered, and dragging from 
thi* churches the poor women who sought shelter and 
proiecrion. The blood-thirsty brood did not even 
respect the Church of San Francesco; and the fiiara, 
in a letter to their patron Guidobaldo, Duke of 
UrbinOf complain most bitterly of the crimes com- 
mitted within the sacred edifice, even on the very 



1 CrifMitna Af iitara^xo, p. 75!. 
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steps of the altar. " The poor city of Asstai,*^ the 
letter says, *' has kcowa otiJy sorrow through the per- 
petual raids of the Bagiionij whose many crimes would 
be condemned eveti by the infidel Turks, They rebel 
against the holy Pontiff, and such is their ferocity that 
they have set fire to the gates of the city — even unto 
that of the Basilica of San F ranee gco. They do not 
ahudder to murder men, cook their fleeh, and give it 
to the relations of the skio to eat in their prison 
dungeons/' ^ Matarazzo also dwells on the sad con- 
ditions of Assisi during her lina! struggle for iodepen- 
dence. ** So great was the pestilence and the famine 
within the walls that human tongue could not describe 
it, for great woe there was, and such scarcity and 
penury in Assisi as had never been known. I myeelf 
have talked to men who were in Assbi at that time, 
and who, on remembering those days of famine^ pestil- 
ence, and war were bathed in teara j and, if the subject 
had come up a thousand times in a day^ a thousand 
times would they have wept bitterly, so dark was the 
memory thereof. Not only did they weep, but those 
also who listened to them, for they would recount 
how they wandered by the walls of the town, and 
down to the hamlets, and in every place searching for 
herba to eat ; and how, forced by hunger^ they ate all 
manner of cooked herbs^ and many people sustained 
themselves with three or four cooked nuts dipped in 
wine, and with this they made good cheer." ^ 

In re<iding the terrible chronicle of these years, one 
:3, ** How did any Hfe survive in the face of such 
Jhastly suffering ? " The strange fact remains that Hfe 
not only survived, but that the Assieans even flourished 
during the period, and, like half-drowned birds, who^ 
rising \Q the surface, bask for a while in the sunshine and 

Fratint, Siw'ta ddla Batiliea di Sati FraMfttCf, p. 187. 
Crwaca di J^atarasne^ p. 75. 
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WSM wmj^hi iiBiKi ac' 
cJHvm* and viu taf aaw 

iVoiLB nc _ 

■bftiui 'wsscfccted oa sw aK €s a 

la£e«, ud die ^pi€caiit «wdi «*.J# 
Frrmmontm amdaemm ** vcie TwuHxd ifaa la v^l 
The Farnete Pofe meaot U) «9fifc,Boc «ai^ ife rajji i» 
of tKat proud citf vhidb he had t»a^^ <o i^ i; i, ■ ADy 
within hii net^ bat also die Airinin awl the olher 
Umbrbni who^ with anxioDs cyes» vciv w jitbi^ ^_ 
ilfirm* that wrecked Pemgia- 

Wrth thii new order of things the btt fikicier 
mfdiTTViil hbcrty was being extioguisbed, and 
J*iiul rilj ordered the cannona irom the casde 
Amtii to lx> tranaferred to his new fortnesa at Fenifia»J 
thr AiJitiann fttt that a criEis had been reached and 
iliat hrncfforih tliei^ must be guided by the menacing 
linear or nn tndomttable pontiff. Ooe last effort she 
iliil intifrd nifikr to save her dignity i she begged to be 
gnvirni'd inilqurndcmly of her old rival Perugia. To 
ihU I hi* Pttpe '* Sand a Papal Legate came with 
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and was met outside the gates by the Priors, 

citizens of Assisi. With that great Famese 

ming in the distance they were forced to 

show of gladness as they followed him in 

jcession through the town and up the steep 

I Rocca Maggiore. Here the Legate walked 

I ramparts and through the spacious halls of 

, taking possesion of all in the name of the 

of Rome. Then the Castellano knelt down 

.im, and as he handed the keys over to his 

, the history of war and strife in Assisi abruptly 
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CHAPTER II 
The Umbrian Prophet 

** Fra sanCi il pui 5anto,c tra i peccatori qua«i 
tioo di lopo,'*^Celano- f7/a. L cap. xmix. 



FT EN while read- 
ing the Italian 
chroniclers we for- 
get that E life of 
chivaJry, song, 
tournament, and 
pagan pteaaare- 
making was passed 
in a medieval town even while war, 
pestilence, and famine cast a aetded 
gloom on every home, Lazar-housea stood 
at the gates of the city while sumptuous 
feaste were spread iu the banqueting halls 
of palaces. Men rebelled against the ugliness and 
squalor produced by a hundred ills that swept over 
Italy during the twelfth century, ^ and so it came 
about that in the darkest hours of a C!ty*s history, 
flcenea of maddest revelry were enacted. At this 
period were founded the Brigate Amorose, or Conn- 

i For a true picture of the condition of Ftalian towns, 
tom by strife, decimated by famiDe,and sutfrnng Irom leprosy 
brought by the crusaders, sue Brewer's admirable preface in 
, \v, of the AIoittimfHtii fr^mrisit/no* 
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panies of young nobles, whose one aim in life 
amuHenient, There were few towns in Italy* boJ 
ever amalJ, in which these gay youths did not orgaJ 
iee magDifrcent flports and totirnaments * to whici 
the ladies came in gowns of rich brocatles or *'faiJ| 
velvet," their tresses garlanded with precious Jewell 
and flowers. Or knights, ladies, and other iblkl 
would meet in the piazus and pais the summer rre«] 
nings with 

*( Proven i;al songs and dancea that sarpaM ; 
And qua^int French muminirtgR : and through hollow br^is 
A sound of German muaic in the air."^ 

Late at night after a splendid banquet, the noblett 
wandered through the atreeta singing as they followed 
the lead of one chosen by themselves, whom they 
called the Lord of Love. Sometimes their ranks 
were swelled by passing troubadours from Proveoce 
who sang of the feiits of Charlemagne and of King 
Arthur and his knights. For it was the time when 
Bernard de Ventadour was singing some of his sweetest 
love lyrics, and people were alternately laughing at the 
whimsicalities of Pierre Vidal and weeping at the tender 
pathos of his poems.^ Those who listened to these 
songsters were, for the moment, deceived into thinking 
life wns fuH of We and mirth, and sorrow only touched 
them when their lady frowned. The music of Pro- 
vence found a way across the Alps to the feudal courts 
of E&te and Ferrara, to Verona, and later, southwards 
to Sicily, where Frederick the Great was king. It 
came even to the towns which lay hidden in the folds 
of the Umbrian mountains, and some of its sweetest 

I The fifst tourRament took place at Bologna in 1 147. 
^ Folgore di San Gimi^nano, translated by D, G. RosseLti. 
" These were the first troutmdour» to visit the [Caljan courts, 
driven from Proirence by the crysadea agatnat the Albigenses. 
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strains were echoed back again froin AseifiL Her 
troubadour was Francis Bemardone, the rich merchant's 
son, leader of the young nobJea who, ia their carous^lsi 
named him Lord of Love, and placed the kingly 
sceptre m his hand as he walked at their bead through 
the Btreets at night, rousing the sleepy ABsisaii burghers 
with wild buTits of aong- 

Francis had learned the Proven^l language from his 
mother. Madonna Pica, whom Pietro Bernardone * is 
said to have met while journeying from castle to castle 
Provence, tempting the ladies to buy his merchandise 
he told them news of Italy. The early writers do 
not mention her nationality, they only allude to her as 
Madonna^ which might imply that she was of noble 
birtli ; the later legend, which says that she was of the 
family of the counts of Bourleniont, is without founda- 
tion. We know ahe wys a good and tender mother to 
Francis, who was left mostly in her charge, as Pietro 
Bemardone was ao often absent in France. She taught 
him to love the world of romance and chivalry peopled 
by the heroes of the troubadours, and there he found 
an escape from the gloom that enveloped Asaiai during 
thoae early days of wsirfare which were enough to 
sadden that joyous nature rarely found among saints. 
Celano gives a graphic picture of the temptattond' to 
which the youths of the middle ages were exposed, 
even in infancy in their own homes. This danger 
Francis escaped, but the companions with whom he 
spent the first twenty years of his life in gay Hving had 
not been so well guarded, and Francis was not slow to 

' A certain Bernardo Mortconi, learing his brother to carry 
on the business at Lucca, then famous for its manafacture of 
silk stoffa, came and ijtfccted at Asaisi where he got the nick- 
name Bemardone — the big Bernard. Wlit:ther in aliujioD to 
his person or to his proisptirityj Wt cannot say, but the family 
name wa^i lojt sight of and his son was known as Pietro 
Bemardone. 
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feel the influence of his time. We must remember 

that the accounts we have of him were writtieii undef 
the papiil eye, and it is patent that both as stnner 
as aaint he took a leading pari. 

"He waa always €rst among hia e(|uaU to 
vanittesj'^ HayB CeJano, "the first itiitigator of e^il, ancl 
behind none in foolijibneBS, so that he drew upon hini- 
aelf the attention of the public by vain-glorious extra- 
vagance, in which he stood foremost. He wa& tiot 
chary of jokes, ridicule, light sayings, evil-speaking, 
singing, and in the wearing of soft and fine clothefl ; 
being very rich he spent freely, being less desirous of 
accumulating wealth than of dissipating his liubstance \ 
clever at trafficking, but too vain to prevent others 
from spending what was his; withal a man of pleasant 
manners, facile and courteous even lo his own disadvan* 
tage^ for this reason, therefore, many, through his fault, 
became evil-doers and promoters of scandal. Thus, 
surrounded by many worthless compEinions, triumphantly 
and scornfully he went upon his way." i 

His early year« passed away in feasting and singing 
with an occasional journey to a neighbouring town to seS 
the Bernardone wares, until J202 when war broke out 
betweeti Perugia and Ajsisi, and the bjg bell of the 
cathedral called the citizens to arms in the Piazza della 
Minerva- Men gathered round their captain, while 
from the windows of every house women gesticulated 
wildly, almost drowning the clank of armour and the 
tramp of horses by their shrill screams. Francis, on a 
magnificent charger, rode out of the city gates abreast 
with the nobles of Asslsi, filling the bourgeois heart of 
Pietro with delight, that a son of his should be thut 
honoured. It was a beautiful sight to see the com- 
munal armies winding down to the plain, one cominc 
from the western hill, the other from the southern, 



1 Cebno. ^ita I. cap, i. 
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match their Btrength by the Tiber. They were ** troops 
of knights, noble in face and form, dazzling in crest 
and shield ; horse and man one iabyrinth of quaint 
colour and gleaming fight— the purple, and silver, and 
scarlet fringes flowing over the strong Jimbe and da;8h- 
ing mail Hke sea waves over rocks at sunset, '* ^ 

The AssisaiiB were vanquished : no details of the 
fight have come down to ub, but we know that the 
cobles lay in a Perugian prison for a year and that it 
was Francis who cheered them, often astoniehing them 
with his wild spirits. They told him he was mad to 
dance so gaily in a priaon^ but nothing aaddened him 
in those dayis. 

When peace was at last made, with hard terms for 
Assisi, the prisoners returned home and threw them- 
aelvea with renewed vigour into their former pursuit of 
pleasure, and soon afterwards Francis fell ill of a fever 
which brought hira near the grave* Face to face with 
death he stood a while^ and the reau.lt of the danger he 
had passed through worked an extraordinary change in 
his nature. His recovery was in reality a return to a 
new life, both of body and soul. Ceiano tells us that 
Francis '* being somewhat stronger and ahle to walk 
about the house leaning on a stick, in order to com- 
plete his restoration to health one day went forth and 
with unusual eagerness gazed at the vast extent of 
country which lay before him; yet neither the charm 
of the vineyards or of aught that is pleasant to look on, 
were of any conaolation to him," - 

It was probably from the Porta Nuova, close to 
where the church of Santa Chiara now stands, that he 
looked out on the Umbrian country he loved bo well. 
Here Mount Subasio rises grey and bleak above the 
olive groves which slope gradually down to the valley 

1 R oskf n . The tws path^.- Lectu re lit. 
3 Cclano. Fita L cap, *, 
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where a white road leads past Spetio to Foltgno in the 
plain and on to SpoJeto high up in the mouocaia gorge 
which bringB the valley to a cloac. All these towns 
were dear and familiar to Francis. He had watched 
them tn spring time when the young com was npecing 
near their walls and the children came out to look for 
the sweet scented narcissi. While watideririg on the 
hiU sides at dawn he had seen the brown roofs wanned 
by the first rays of the bud and each window twinkle 
like so many eyes across the plain in answer to the 
light. But as he looked now upon the same scene a 
great sadnesi came over him, and we are told he won- 
dered at the Budden inward change. That hour in the 
smiiing Umbrian landscape was the most solitary he 
ever experienced ; ill and weak he awoke to the 
emptiness of the life he had hitherto led, and in the 
bitterness of his soul he did not know where to turn 
for comfort,' 

ft is a remarkable fact that Celano does not from 
this moment picture Francis as an aureoled saint, but 
allows us to realise the many difBcultiea he had to over- 
come before he stands once more among the vineyards 
with a song of praise upon his lipSj and a look of victory 
in his eyes. 

Although Francis began to '* despise those things he 
had formerly held dear/* he was not altogether freed 
from the bonds of vanity, nor had he " thrown off the 
yoke of servitude "; for when restored to health he 
was full of anibitious projects to make a great career 
for himself in the world. The realisation of his dreams 
Beemed indeed near, as it happened at this time that a 
noble knight of Aasiaj was preparing to join the army 

* " Le vide lamentable de sa TJe lui ^tait t&ut i Coup apparu ; 
ii ^Uit effray^ de cette fotUtlde d'une grande ame. danff ts.qiielk 
il TO? J a point d'auteL" Paul Safaatier. Vie tit S^ Frattfw it 
Atthe^ p. 17. 
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of Gauthier de Brienne, then fighting the battles of 
Pope Innocent III, in Apulia. Francis, ** greedy af 
glory," determined to accompany the knight to the 
wars, and began to prepare for the journey with more 
than usual magnificence. He waa all impatience to 
start, aad his mind was full of the expedition when he 
had a dream which filled him with hope. In lieu of 
the halea of silk in his father's warehouse, stood Mddlcs, 
flhieldfi, and lances, all marked with the red croos, and 
aa he marvelled at the sight a voice told him those 
arms were intended for himself and his soldiers. Riiing 
oext morning full of ambitious planii after such an omen 
of good fortune^ he mounted his charger and rode 
through the town bidding farewell to his friendH. He 
amiJed on alt and aeemed so light of heart that they 
pressed round asking what made him so merry* 
" I shall yet be a great prince," he answered, and he 
passed out of the Porta Nuova, where but a short while 
before he had stood looking down so sadly on the 
valley he was now to traverse as an armoured knight. 
At Spoleto he had a return of intermittent fever, and 
while chaBng at the delay a voice called to him i 
** Francis, who can do the most good^ the ma«ter or 
the servant V* 

**• The master,*' answered Francis, not in the least 
astonished by the mysterious question^ 

** Why then dost thou leave the master for the 9er- 
vans, and the prince for the follower i Return to ihy 
country, there shalt thou be told what to do ^ for thou 
hast mistaken the meaniflg and wrongly interpreted the 
riiinn scot thee by God,*' 

Next morning, leaving the knight to cootioue th« 
journey alone, he mounted hia horse and returned to 
Ajsisi, where he was doubtless received with disappoinr* 
meiit by his parent^ and with gibes by the citizens who 
Haceoed to his boasts of future greatness. Once 
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again he went back to work In his father's shopi bet 
now when the young nobles called to hira to join in 
their revels he went listJessly, often escaping from their 
midat to wander alone in the fields or pss long hours 
praying in a grotto near the city. One day hia friends^ 
in despair at his frequent absences^ gave a grand baoqnet, 
making him " King of the feast." He deUghtcd them 
all with fitful bursts of merry wit» but at last when the 
revellers rushed out into the night to roam about the 
town til! dawn J, Francis fcJl back from the gay thro&g, 
and stood gazing up at the calm Umbrian sky decked 
in all its splendour of myriad stars. When the others 
returned in search of their leader, they, wondering 4t 
the change that had come over the wildeat spirit of 
Assiaj, assailed him with questions, ** Are you think- 
ing of marrying, Francis," cried one jester, and amidst 
the laughter of all came hia quiet answer; ''Yes, a 
wife more noble and more beautiful than ye have ever 
seen \ she will outshine all others in beauty and in 
wisdom/* Already tlve image of the Lady Poverty 
had visited him, and enamoured like a very troubadour 
he composed songs in her honour as he walked im the 
woods near Aesisi. ^ 

The kind heart of Francis had always been touched H 
at the sight of the poor leperaj who, exiled from the ™ 
companionahip of their fellow creatures, lived in a lazar-t 
houae on the plain, about a mile from the town. But his 
compassion for their misery was mingled with 3 strong 
feeling of repugnance, so that he had always shunned 
these wretched outcastB. " When 1 was in the bondage 
of sin,** he tells us in his will, ** it was bitter to me, 
and loathsome to see, and loke uppou peraouny enfect 
with ieopre ; but that blessed Lord broughte me amonge 
them, and I did mercy with them, and departing from 
them, what before aemyd bitire and iotheaomme WM 
turned and changed to me in great sweetnesse and com- 
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fort both of body and of sou!e, and afterwards tn thU 
Btate 1 stode and abode a lyde while^ and then I iefte 
and forsooke the worldly lyf." ^ 

Pietro Beroardone now saw his aon, clothed in rags* 
his face pinched and white from long vigila spent in 
prayer, going forth on errands of mercy, jeered at by 
the citizens, pelted with stones and fihh by the children. 
There were many storms in the Bernardone household 
which the gentle Pica was unable to quell ; and when 
finally Francis began to throw hii father's money 
among the poor in the same regal manner in which 
he had once spent it among hh boon companions, Ber- 
nardone could bear it no longer, and drove his son 
from the house. When they met he cursed him, and 
the family bonds thus severed were never again re- 
newed. 

Francis was still like a pilgrim uncertain of his goal, 
or Uke a man standing before a heavy burden which 
he feds unable to lift- What was he to do with hia 
Life — ^how could he help the poor and auflering— were 
questions he asked himself over and over again as he 
vainly sought for an anchor in the troubled seas. The 
answer came to him one day as he was iittending mass 
at the chapel of the Portiuncuta on the feast of St. 
Matthew the apostle, in the year 1209* 

*' And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Hea! the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils ; freely ye have received, 
freely give. Provide neither gold, nor silver,, nor brass 
in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither two 
coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves ** . . . read the 
prieut from the gospel of the day. Those simple words 
were a revelation to Francia, who, when mass waa over, 

' From a 1:5th century traiialation of the will of St. FnincU. 
See Mmumenta Frarchcafta, Chroniclea edited by h S. Glower, 



p, 56*. 
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raa out into the wood3» and, with only the bird* 
the oak trt'CB to witncas his et range interpretation 
the gOBpcl, threw away bis shoes, wallet, staff 
weJI-nlled purse, ** This ts what I desired ; behold,^ 
here ia what I searched for and am burning to per- 
form/* he cried, in the delirium of his new^foimd 

If the A»B)sans had been astonished at hia former 
ecccntficitieat us they termed his deeds of charity, they 
were yet more amazed to see hitn now, clothed in a 
coarse hubit, with a knotted cord round his waist, and 
with bare feet, begging his bread from door to door* 
After a little while they grew accustomed to the 
hurrying figure of the young mendicant as he passed 
rapidly down the street greeting all he met with the 
salutation of ** Our Lord give thee Hie peace-" The 
WOrd« brought something new and strange into men't 
heartB, and those who bid scoffed at him moat drew 
near to learn the secret of their charm. The first to 
be touched by the simplicity and joyous saintlineas of 
Francis was Bernardo di Qiiinte?alle, a wealthy noble of 
AssiBi, who had known him as King among the youag 
As^iaan rerelters, and watched with astonishment his 
complete renouncement of the world. He determined 
to join Francis in ministering to the lepers, and began 
hiH new mode of life by selling all his possessions for 
the benelit of the poor. His converaion created a con*' 
aiderable stir in the town ; and people had not ceaa«d to 
gossip on the subject when another weU-known citizen, 
Pictro de Cntanio, a canon of the cathedral, also offered 
his aerFices at the lazar- house. A few days later a 
labourer named Egidio *' beholding how those noble 
knights of Aasisi despised the world, so that the whole 
country stood amazed, '^ came sn search of Francis to 
beg him to take him as one of his companions. Francifi 
met him at the entrance of the wood by the lazar hos- 
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smA ^^KBa^ on ilie dpvMii ms^t^ 6f EgklkK 
hMPCSkI and said ; * BraK&ii<r maet dear, G>od has 
sbswD Himself exctndiag gmoow onto iliee. If the 
were to coMC w Aana Md dmrr to ON^ee « 

aot nicit a one uy be exceeding ^lid ? How m«cli 
BOf? OB^bMsa tfaiw nm to rejoice tJwW; G<*' ^ -'^ K^^n 
tiice oat to be His kni^bt sad wdMv 
to Dbflen^ the pfirfect]£>ii ef the Holy i.^o*jvi l * 
aod, tatiog him hf the hatid^ he brought him m the 
bat which m» tit^ iKnoew Here a nr 
a learned c^archmsD, and a ri^h noblen. 
an Assis^D l^icmrrr in their fni<lfit wilti the imivi^Wc 
brotherly love which wi« to be the keynoie ol the 
fraud scan order* After the pcocrttion <A' lietd««> we 
are told that Francis went with htm to the M«rch«« 
of Ancona, •*janging glorious praisef: ot the Uoixl of 
hearen and earth ** as they traTetled *lotig the clwKijr 
'roads. Albeit Francis did not preach pwrnicly lo th« 
people, yet as he went by ihe way he jidinont«l^e«i and 
corrected the men-folk and ihe wouteii-folk» wiying 
Joiringly to them these Biniplc words : *' Love wnd frnr 
God, and do fit ^lenance for your ainn/* And !< gidio 
would say : "Do what this my iniritunl Father natrh 
unto you, for he aj>eaketh right wcIU" 

It was not long before the fumr of Fninci* drew 
quite 3 little community of brethren to the tiny hut in 
the plain, and the question naturally occura — Did 
Frances plan out the creation of an ordrr when he 
gathered men around him ? It was no natuiol a thing 
&r diseiples to follow him that hii biognij)heri simply 
note it as a fact, and, not being given, in ijicculation in 
those daya, pass on to other eventi^ We niwy be 
allowed to conjecture thai the same ambition whitih 
•ome years before had stirred hi« longing to be a great 

^ Life of Bcato Egidio in tJw LiuU J^Uwin i^fHi. brands. 
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prince was not dead, only his dreams were 
realiieed In another sphere of action. The (^tiaUties 
which made him the brilliant leader amoDg the gaf 
nobles of Aflsiai were now turned into another chano 
^he became a prince among iaintst, a comroller 
men^a deatinies. 

Varied indeed was the band of FranciB' diaciple 
and it is interesting to sec how each one was all owe 
to foJlow the bent of hiB nature. In this complete 
sympathy with character lay one of the secrets of his 
power, Egidio, who in the world had been a labourer, 
was encouraged by his master to continue his life in th^J 
open country. He gathered in the olives for the pea^fl 
sants, helped them with their vintage, and when tbe^ 
corn was being cut would glean the ears ; but if anyone 
offered him a handful of grain, he remarked • *' Mih 
brother, I have no granary wherein to store it.'S 
Usually he gave away what he had gleaned to the 
poor, so that he brought litde food back to the convent* 
Always ready to turn his hand to every job, one day 
we find Egidio beating a walnut tree for a proprietor 
who could find none to do the work because the tree 
was so tall. But he set himself gaily to the task, and 
haring made the sign of the Cross, *' with great fear 
climbed up the walnut tree and beat it. The share that 
fell to him was ao large that he could not carry it in his 
tunic, so taking off his habit he tied the sleeves and the 
hood together and made a sack of it." ^ With this load 
on his back he returned towards the convent, but on 
the way distributed all the nuts to the poor. Egidio 
remains the ideal type of the franciecan friar. **He 
is a Knight of my Round Table," said Francis one 
day as he recounted some new adventure which had 
befallen the intrepid brother, who was always journey- 

1 Life of Beato Egidio in the Little Fitm'ers af St. Fruitcu. 
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iDg to tognc MM^bern C9wn, and k mA even ti> bavt 
Tmted the Holy ha&L^ ^ 

A Tery ditfweat toan, dnwo by the ni:igic iiilSuence 
of FraacU into the Order at the begitaning of it» r^iue 
io 1211, was Elias Buonbarone, the «on of a Bobgnrtte 
mattresa-oiaker who had for some time been sclticd in 
Assisi. He is always represented by the bioEJ,^pheri 
Bs haughty, OTcrbearing, and fond of controlling th* 
actioDS of others; in fact a strong eantrast to the lutivk 
brother Leo whom Francis lovingly named the httU* 
bmb of God. But if lacking in lUiintly quulttirK* Ivlia» 
pos6e&sed a remarkable mind and octtTmi nation of 
character which enabled him afterwards to play u 
considerable part in the history of his times. He 
embodies the later franciscun Hpirit which grew up 
alter the saint's death, and of which we ^hall tivut in 
iDocher chapter. 

When Francis found hiniaelf iurrounded by aonie 
dozen followers, all anxious to obey htN wiitheii to the 
?ery Jetter and waiting only to be snit hither und thither 
as he commrtndedf it became nectfattstry to write itown 
some rule of life. In simple wordn he enjuincrl iill to 
Jive according to the precepu of the G on pel, ♦'and 
they that came to reaeyve this forme or niunrier oi 
lyvynge departyd and distributed that they lud and 
myght haue too powre people. And we were content 
with oone coote pesyd bathe within iodhe and without 
forthe with oone corde and a femojallf und we wolde 

' One of the most beautiful pitprie* In the Phtttti (cK«tprcr 
KXkiv.jrceoUtitj how St, Louiti King o| Prance. vJtlUrd tkttii 
Egidio at Ptnigia. The king- auU the pi^ur friar ktt«rl!li)K 
Bogetber in tht courtyard of f he convent, tinbi-aring each oth»r 
tike Suniliar ^lejcids, b a picture lUch a* unly UrnhnuniUrrituT* 
cmftd hmve left ilf. There waji abanjutjt: <ttlrnc? twtwrrn ih* 
two, jrt we ar« told Ht Louiii returned to hl« kingdom and 
E^dio t£» hit isell witji '* aianrcMm* wntciit nad contdstloa " 
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not haue oay more* Our dyryne servyse ihc clerki* 
ftaide .as other clerkie, aod the lay bretherne said ther 
Pater noater. Aod we foUe gbdiy dwelt and taried in 
pour desertcand deftolat churchys, and we were conteote 
to be taken as ideotia aod fool ye of e^ery man, and I 
did exercyse my self in bodily laboure. And 1 wille 
laboure, and yi ys my wille aurely and ateadfastely that 
alle the bretherne occupie and exercyse themself in 
laboure, and in such occupation and laboure as be- 
loQgeth to boneate. And those that have no occupa- 
tioti to exercyse themself with alle, shall leme not for 
covetif to resceyve the price or hier for their laboure, 
but for to give good example and eschewe and put 
away idleneaee. When we wer not satielied nor re- 
compensicd for our laboure, we went and had recourse 
to the lord of cure Lorde, askynge almes from dore to 
dore. Our Lorde by reualation tawghte me to say 
thit maner of lalutation, *Our Lorde give to thee Hir 
peace/"! 

The firat rule which Fraucis and hiB companions 
took in the summer of mo to be confirmed by Inno- 
cent lllj has not come down to us. In Rome ihey 
fortunately met the bishop of Assiai, who promised to 
obtain for them, through one of the Cardinals, an inter- 
view with the Pope, A legend tells us bow Innocent, 
wrapt tn deep meditation, was pacing with Bolemn etep 
the terrace of the Lateran, when this Gtrange company 
of ragged, ha re- footed, dusty men was ushered into his 
presence. He looked at them in surprise, hii Up 
curling in disdain aa Francis stepped forward to make 
his recjuest. From an Umbrian pilgrim he heard for 
the first time that power was not the greatest good in 
life while in poverty lay both peace and joy, and the 
great pope stood amazed at the new doctrine. "Who 
can live without temporal possessions/' aarcasticall 

^ See Su^rO} p. 47. 
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sked the Cardinal who had been trained in the apirtt 
of Innocent, and the " Penitents of Aasiei '* bowed 
their heads, and drawing their hoods forward, went 
sorrowfijUy out of the pope's presence amid the jeers of 
his court. That night Innocent had a dream in whicK 
he saw the church of St John Lateran about to fall, 
and iifl totiering walla were supported on the shouldera 
of a man whom he recognised as the spokesnian gf the 
band of Umbriana he had so hastily dismieeed* Full 
of strange visions the pojie eent for Francis, who re- 
peated his desire to have his rule confirmed. "My 
son*" said Innocent, "your rule of life seems to Ui 
most hard and bitter, but although we do not doubt 
your fervour we must consider whether the road is not 
too hard a one tor those who are to follow thee*** 
Francis, with ready wit, answered the^ objections by 
a tale he invented for the purpose. "A beautiful 
but poor girl lived in a desert, and a great king, seeing 
her beautyn, wished to take her to wife, thinking by her 
to have fine children. The marriage having taken 
place, many sons were born, and when they were 
grown up their mother thus spoke to them : ' My sons 
be not ashamed, for you arc sons of the king; go 
therefore to hia court and he will cause all that is 
needful to be given to you/ And when they came, 
the king, observing their beauty and seeing in them his 
own likeness and image, satd : * Who^e sons are you ? * 
And they aoswered ; ' sons of a poor woman who lived 
in the d^ert.* So with great joy the king embraced 
them, saying : Be not afraid, for you are my sons, and 
when strangers eat at ray table how much more right 
have you to eat who are ray legitimate sons ? * The 
king then ordered the said woman to send all sons born 
of her to be nourished at his court." *' Oh, Messer," 
cried Francis, '* I am that poor woman, beloved of 
!, and made beautiful through His mercy, by whom 
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he was pleased to generate legitimate sons* And the 
King said to me that he will feed all the sons born of 
me, for as He feeds strangers bo He may well feed Hak 
own*" 

ThuB did Francis describe his Lady Poverty, and 
boldly hint that the crimson -robed princeB of the Church 
and the prelates of the Papal Court had strayed from 
the teaching of the Gospel. 

Who can say whether Innocent^ watching with keen 
eyes the earnest face of the Umbrian teacher, began to 
realise the power such a man might have in restoring 
to the church some of its lost purity, and was plannitig 
how to yoke him to hia service. This at least we 
know, that before Francift and his companions left 
Rome they received the tonsure which marked them 
as the Churches own, and with blessings and promises 
of protection Innocent sent this new and strange militia 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy to fight his 
spiritual battles. The simplicity and the love of 
Francis had conquered the Pope^ and to the end con- 
tinued to triumph over every difficulty. 

Such was the desire of Francis and his companions 
to return to Assiai with the good newa, that they forgot 
to eat on the way and arrived exhausted in the valley 
of Spoleto, though still singing aloud for the joy in 
their hearts. Somewhere near Orte they found an 
Etruscan tomb — ^a delightful retreat for prayer. It so 
pleased Francis that a strong temptation came over him 
to abandon all idea of preaching and lead a hermit's 
life- For there was that in his nature which drew him 
into the deep solitude of the woods, and might have 
kept him away from men. and the work that was before 
him. The battle in his soul waged fiercely as he 
stood upon the mountain side looking up the valley 
towards Assisi, but his heart went out to the people 
who dwelt there, and the strong impulse he had to help 
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those who BufFered and needed him woo the day. The 
die was cast ; he left his tZtruacan retreat to take up OQce 
more the buiden, and thua it was that, in the words of 
Matthew Arnold : "He brought rehgion to the people* 
He founded the most popular body of ministers of 
religion that has ever existed in the church* He trans- 
formed monachism by uprooting the stationary monk, 
delivering him from the bondage of property, and seod- 
iog him, as a medicant friar, to be a stranger and so- 
journer \ not in the wilderness, but in the most crowded 
haunts of men, to console them, and to do them 
good." 

When Francis began hia mission among the people 
of Italy (t was the custom for only the bishops to preach j 
but as they lived in baronial splendour, enjoying the 
present, and amaastng money which they extorted from 
their poor pariahioners to leave to their families, they 
had little time to attend to spiritual dudes. The people 
being therefore left much to their own devices^ sank 
ever deeper into ignorance, sin, and superstition. They 
saw religion only from afar until Francis appeared 
"like a star shining in the darkneas of the night'' to 
bring to them the mesaages of peace and love* He 
came as one of themselves, poor, reviled and persecuted, 
and the wonder of it made the people throng in crowds 
to hear one who seemed indeed inspired. Those simple 
words from the depths of a great and noble heart filled 
all who listened with wonder. They Were like the 
sharp cries of some wild bird catJing to its mate — the 
people heard and understood them. When the citizens 
of an Umhrian town looked from their walls across the 
valley and eaw the grey cloaked figure hurrying along 
the dusty road, they rang the bells to spread the good 
oewa^ and bearing branches of olive went out sidging to 
meet him. All turned out of their houses to run to 
market-place where Francis, standing on steps, or 
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upon a low wall, for he waa abort of gtature, would 
speak to them as one friend does to another ; BOmetimeE 
charming them by his eloquence, often moving the 
whole multitude to bitter tears by hia preaching on the 
passion of Christ, With his eyea looking up to the 
heavens, and his hands outatretched as though imploring 
them to repent, he seemed to belong to another world 
and ** not to this century*'* They not only repented, 
but many left the world to follow him and spread the 
gospel of peace and love. The first woman who begged 
him to receive her vowa of renunciation was Chiaia 
Sciffi, of a noble Aasisan house. Several members of 
the femiiy, besides others from near and far, followed 
her into the cloister until she became the abbess of a 
numerous sisterhood, the foundress of the Poor Clares 
or Second Order of St. Francis. 

The first inspired messages of Francis were brought 
to the Agaisans, and then he left them for awhile to 
journey further afield into other parts of Italy^ where 
he always met with the same marvellous success. In 
the following account of his visit to Bologna we get a 
vivid idea of his manner of appeal to the people ; and 
of their enthusiaam and astonishment: that this poor and 
seemingly illiterate man, the very antithesis of the 
pedantic clergy, should have the power to hold and 
sway an audience by the magic of hia words. **I, 
Thomas, citizen of Spalato, and archdeacon of the 
cathedral church of the same city, studying at Bologtia 
in the year 1220, on the day of the assumption of the 
Mother of God, saw St- Francis preach in the square 
before the little palace, where nearly the whole town 
was assembled. He spoke first of angels, of men, and 
of devils. He explained the spiritual natures with 
such exactness and eloquence that his hearers were 
astonished that such words could come from the mouth 
of a man ao simple as he was. Nor did he follow the 
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uauaJ courae of preachers. His diGcourae resembled 
rather one of those haraoguee that are made by popular 
oratora. At the cooclusioD, he spoke only of the 
exdnctiQn of hatred, and the urgency of concluding 
treaties of peace, and compacts of union. His garments 
were soiled and torn, hie person thin, his face pa!e, but 
God gave his words unheard-of power. He converted 
even men of rank, whose unrestrained fiiry and cruelty 
had bathed the country in blood ; many who were 
enemiea were reconciled. Love and veneration for the 
saint were universal ; men and women thronged around 
him, and happy were those who could so much aa touch 
the hem of hia habit**' ^ 

Young knights and atudenta stepped out of the crowd 
after one of these burning diacoursca, resolved to don 
the grey habit and renounce the world- The ranks of 
the followers of St- Francis were swelled at every town 
through which he passed ; and he left some of his own 
sweetness and gentleness among those who had listened 
to his preaching, so that party feuda lay dormant for 
awhile, enemiea were reconciled, and all tried to lead 
more Chriutian lives. Pax H honum was the Franciacan 
war-cry which fell indeed strangely on the air in a 
medicEVal town. Whenever Francis heard of tension 
and ill-will between the nobles and the people he 
hurried with his message of peace to quell the storm. 

But at Perugia he failed. Brother Leo tella u3 that, 
** Once upon a time, when the Blessed Francis was 
preaching to a great multitude of people gathered to- 
gether in the Piazza of Perugia, some cavaliera of the 
city began to JouBt and piay on their horses in the 
piazza, thus interrupting hia sermon ? and, although 
rebuked by those present, they would not desist. Then 

* QaotEfd by Siguniua in his work oti the Bishops of Bologna. 
Offva emnicif V. iii., translated b7 Canon Knox Litde. Life 



^St. Fraitdi sf Aiiiii, p. 179. 
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the blessed Fraftcis, in the fervour of his souJ, turned 
towardft them and said, * Listen and understand what 
the Lord announces to you by me, his littk servant, 
and refrain from jeering at him, and saying. He is 
__ an Asstsan.' This be 

said because of die 
ancient hatred which 
still exists between 
the Perugiana and the 
Assiaans. . . /' * Re- 
buking the citizenK 
for their pride, he pre- 
dicted that if they 
JSj^' did not shortly repent 
civil war would break 
out in the city. But 
the Perugians, who 
fought ever better than 
they prayed, co»- 
tinued in their evil 
ways until at length 
the words of St 
Francis were verified. 
A tumult arose be- 
tween the people of 
Perugia, and the 
soldiers were thrust 
out of the city gates 
into the country, which they devastated, destroying 
trees, vineyards, and corn-fields, so that the misery in 
the land was great. 

In the course of a single day Francis often preached 

at five different towns or villages j sometimes he went 

up to a feudal castle, attracted by the sound of musiCj 

and laughter. " Let us go up unto this feaet,** hel 

' Sfffculum Fer/ecttBHu, cap. cv., edited by Paul Salratier. 
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would say to his companion, "for, with the help of 
God, we may win some good harreat of aouls," 
Knights and ladies (eft the banquetrng hall when they 
heard of his arrival, and Francis standing on a low 
parapet of the courtyard preached so ** devoutly and 
siiblimely to them that all stood with their eyes and 
tlieir minds turned on him as though an angel of God 
were speaking,'* And then the gay company returned 
to their feast and the two friars went on their way 
singing aloud from the joy in their hearts, and passed 
the night pruyiog in some deserted church or rested 
tioder the olive trees on the hilS'side* At dawn they 
rose and " went according to their rule, begging bread 
for the love of God, St. Francis going by one street 
and Brother Masseo by another. But St. Francis, 
being contemptible to look upon and small of stature, 
was accounted but a vile beggar by those who knew 
him not, aud only recei'ved some mouthfuis of food 
and £mal] scraps of stale bread ; but to Brother Maseeo, 
because he was tall and finely made, were given ttt-bits 
in large pieces and in plenty and whole slices of bread. 
When they had done begging they met together outside 
the town to eat in a pbce where was a fair apring, 
and near by a fine broad stone whereon each placed 
the alms they had gathered, and St. Francis seeing 
the pieces of bread given to Brother Masseo to be 
more numerous, better, and far larger than his own 
rejoiced greatly. . . ,"i 

Masseo on one occasion wishing to try the humility 
of Francis mocked him saying, ** Why doth all the 
world come after thee, and why is it that all men long 
to see thee, and hear thee, and obey thee ? Thou art 
not a comely man, thou art not possessed of much 
wisdom, thou an not of noble birth s whence comes 
it then that the whole world doth run after thee ? ** 



1 FitfFftti, cap, xili. 
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It is easy to see the naive wonder of the practical 
Masaea in theee words, 3 wonder doubtlesa ehared by 
others who looked on from the same staodpoitit, at the 
extraordinary influence Francis obtained through his 
[jreaching. Their aeiomflhmcni must have reached tts 
height when Francis came to a little town near Beva^oa 
(perhaps Cannara) where he preached with auch ferrour 
that the whoJe population wiahed to take the franciscaa 
habit. Hu&bande, wives, nobles, labourers, yoaog and 
old, rich and poor, rose up with one accord, ready to 
leave their homes and follow him to the end of the 
earth. Such an awakening by the simple words of a 
road-side preacher had never before been seen, and was 
the precursor oi other popular demonstrations a few 
years later.* Francis, with extraordinary diplomacy, 
held the enthusiastic crowd in check without extin- 
guishing their piety. He calmly viewed the situation 
and solved the difficulty where another, with lees know- 
ledge of human nature, might have been carried away 
by the opening of the flood-gates. It is not without 
amusement that one thinks of Francis coming to coo- 
vert sinners, and then finding he had called into being 
an order ot Religious who absolutely refused to separate 
from him. He caZmed the weeping crowd, and with 
caution said to them : " * Be not in a hurry, neither 
leave your homes, and I will order that which ye are 
to do for the salvation of your souls ; * and he then 
decided to create the Third Order for the universal 
salvation of all, and thus, leaving them much consoled 
and well disposed to penitence, he departed. . . ," 

At a time when war, party feuds, and the unlawful 
seizure of property brought miaery into the land, the 
Tertiaries, united by solemn vows to keep the command-^ 
ments of God, to be reconciled to their enemies, and 

' To francisc&n influeace must surely be traced the ri« of J 
the FUgeUaiits at Perugia in 1165, 
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to restore what was not rightfully theirfl, became a 
power which had to be reckoned with. The rule for- 
bidding them Ko fight, save in defence of the Church 
or of their country, dealt a severe blow at the feudal 
By stem » and therefore met with much oppo&ition among 
the great barons. Persecution only increased their 
power, for so early aa 1227 Gregory IX, protected 
the Brothers of Penitence by a epeciaJ Bull, The 
enemies of the Church soon discovered that they had a 
powerful antagonist in an Order which comprised the 
faithfiil of every age, rank, and profession, and whose 
religiouG practicefl, whiJst creating a great bond of union 
among them, were not severe enough to take them 
away from social life m the very heart of the great 
cities. They formed a second vangaard to the papacy, 
and Frederick II, was heard to complain that this 
Third Order impeded the execution of his plans 
against the Holy See ; while his chancellor Pier delJe 
Vjgne in one of hia letters exclaims that the whole 
of Christendom seems to have entered its ranks. ^ 

Thus both from within and from without the world 
was being moulded as Francis wilied ; all Italy responded 
to his call, and everywhere rose songs of praise to God 
from a people no longer oppresaed by the squalor of 
their evil living. His energy and desire to gain aoula 
drew him still further afield into the wilds of Slavonia, 
into Spain, Syria, Morocco, and later into Egypt, for 
the purpose of converting the Soldan* So great was 
his eagerness to arrive at his destination and begin to 
preach that, often leading hiij companions far behind^ 
he literally ran along the roads. He was "inebriated 
by the excessive fervour of his spirit," and on fire with 
divine love, and yet he failed on these missions in 
foreign lands. The reason probably lay in his total 
1 See Hiitsire de Samte Etmaheth, Comte de Montaleaibertf 
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tgQoraeice of any language except Italian and Proven9aI, 
BO that his words must have lost aJl their eloquence 
and power wheo delivered through the medium of an 
interpreter, and we know that Francta never made use 
of miracles to enforce his teaching ..i^ 

He returned to Assisi bitterly disappointed, and m 
despondent that for a while he was tempted to give up 
all idea of preaching. In this uncertainty he turned 
for council to Brother Sylveater and to St, Clare, who 
both urged him to combue his miaston to the people ; 
God, they said, had not elected him to work out his 
salvation in the solitude of a cell but for the saJTation 
of all. He left the hermitage (perhaps the Caccere) 
and filled with new courage by their words, started on 
a freah pilgrimage by "cities and caetles," but this time 
among the Umbrfana who knew and loved him. As 
he came near Bevagna in the plain a new crowd of 
listeners awaited htm — troops of fluttering birds — bull- 
fincheBj rooks, doves, **a great company of creatures 
without number." Leaving his companions in a state 
of wonder on the road, he ran into the field saying, 
" I would preach to my little brothers the birds," and 
as he drew near, those that were on the ground did not 
attempt to fly away, while those perched on the trees 
flew down to listen to his sermon« 

" My little brethren birds,*' he said, after saluting 
them as was his custom, " ye ought greatly to praise 

1 It is reht«d that when in tiiS some Franciscans went on 
a miBsion to Germany the only word they Jcntw wa» '* Ja," 
which they ueied upon every occasion. In one town they wer*f 
asked if they were herrtics prtachmg a rival faith to Catholicism, 
and as they continued to say " Ja, Ja," the citizens threw them 
into prison, and after beating; them cruelly drove them igno- 
inir>iously from the! country, TKe account they ^ve of their 
eitperience ta the other friars at Aasisi creat^ fluch a panic 
that they were often heard in tiieir prayer^i to implore God 
to delivur them i^rom the barbarity of the Teutons. 
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aad love tht Lisrd viio created you, £br He proruictli 
all due is Deccxsary, gi^^ug UQto you trailien nr nioMSit 
aiid wb^ to Ay wiib. IIk Matt Hi^k God has pficeti 
you «Dai^ Hk GreatiMe% and {prcn you tbe puit air 
tibt jooET aJbodf ; ye do oot tow neither do ye reap* but 
He lEjeepa aoA. feeds yoa.** ^ StretcMog out tbetr necks, 
opdung tbeir beakt, and spreading tbeir wings, ihe btrd« 
Itstened wlule they fixed tbeir eyes a|»a the saint md 
neYer moved trcn when he walked in their midst 
touchiog them with hi^ habit, uoti] he made the $igii 
of the Cross and allowed tbem to depart* He otten 
related this episode which had made such a happy day 
in hia life and had been of good augury at a time when 
be waf sad. 

The love of Francis for hta "little brethren the 
btrds,** and indeed for alt creatures howcTcr small, was 
one of the mo&i beautiiul traits in a character which 
sLajids out in such strong relief in the history of the 
middle ages- It was not only a poetical seotimcot but 
the very es8€nce of his being j a power felt by every 
living thiag, from the brigand who left his haunts in 
the forest* to follow him, to the half-frozen bees which 
crawled in wintei to be fed with wine and honey from 
his hands. An utidersunding ao complete with Nature 
was unknown until Francis stretched out his arms in 
yearning towards her shrineB and drew the people, 
pJunged in the gloom of Citharist docmnes, towards 
what was a religion to itself — the worship of the 
beautiful. 

** Le treizJ^me srfecle etait pret pour comprendrc la 
voix du poete de rOmbriei le sermon aux oiaeaux clt>t 
le r^gne de I'art byzaniin et de la pen see dont il ttait 
rima^e. C'est la fin du dograatisme ct de rautoritc ; 
c'estravenementde I'individualisrae el de T inspiration,"^ 

1 Cetano. J^it.t U cap. kxL 

* Paul Sabatter. Kif i^ S. JFroMeii 4*Auite^ p. 105. 
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says M. Paul Sabatier, No one mocked at the sermon 
to the birds 5 no one wondered that leverets, loosed 
from the snare of the huntsman, should run to Francis 
for protection, or pheasants forsake the woods to seek a 
shelter in his eel! ; for so great an awakening had taken 
place in Italy that all understood the deep vein of 
poetry in their saint. 

His biographers have transmitted theae Tarioua anec- 
dotes with a tenderness and simplicity which cannot 
fail to impress us with the beiief that Francis, like 
many in our own time, possessed a marked attraction 
for all animals, a magnetism felt with equal strength by 
man and beast. Love was the Orphean lute he played 
upon, fiending such sweet melody into the world that 
its strains have not yet died away. 

Besides the feeling he had for the beautiful^, the 
small, ar the weak, there was another influence at work 
that made him walk with reverence over the stones, 
gather up the worms from the path to save them Irom 
being crushed, and buy the Jambs that were being 
carried to market with their poor feet tied together. 
He saw in all things a symbol of some great truth 
which carried his thoughts straight to God. One 
day near Ancona he noticed a lamb following slowly 
and disconsolately a large herd of goats which made 
him think of Christ among the Pharisees. In pity 
he bought it from the goat-herd, and in triiirnph 
carried it to a neighbouring town where he preached 
a parable to an admiring crowd, even editing the 
bishop by hts piety. 

Speaking of his favourite birdfi he would say, 
** Sister lark hath a hood like the Religious . . . and 
her raiment — to wit her feathers^— resemble the earth. 
. . . And when she soars she praises God most 
sweetly," Such was his desire to protect them that 
he once said if he could only have speech with the 
6+ 
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Emperor he would eatreat him to pass a specid edict 

for the preservation of his sistera the larks, and corn* 
mand the "Mayors of the cities and the Lord of 
the caalles to throw grain on the roads by the waited 
towns*' 00 the feast of the Nativity, so that all the 
birds should rejoice with man on that day. He found 
great joy in the open fields, the Fineyarda, the rocky 
ravines, and the foresta which gave slieJter to hi« 
feathered brethren ; running water and the green- 
ness of the orchards^ earth, fire, air, and the winda 
so invited him to divine love that often he paBsed 
the whole day praising the marvels of creation. No 
wonder he turned his steps more willingly up the 
mountain paths to the hermitage of the Carceri than 
towards the crowded cities. Nature was his com- 
panion, his breviary the mirror wherein he saw re- 
flected the face of the Creator* In the song of the 
nightingales, in the sound of their wings, in the petalfi 
of a. tiny flower, in the ever changing glory of hi« 
own Umbrian valley he was always reminded of God, 
and for this he has been rightly called a *' Pan- 
Christian." 

There is not a corner in Umbrta, one might almost 
aay in Italy, which does not bear some record of the 
passage of the saint. The sick were brought to him 
and cured, thoae in trouble laid their sorrows before 
him and went away comforted. When anything went 
wrong, a hasty message was sent to Francis, and all 
with child-like simplicity trusted in him to set thlngi 
right. We even hear that the [leople of Gubbio, being 
persecuted by a fierce wolf, had recourse to him, for 
they failed to protect themselves though the men 
sallied forth "as if going to battle." The saint had 
hctle difficulty in persuading Brother Wolf to lead a 
respectable life ; and he, seeing the advantage of a 
?fd existence, bowed his head and placed his paw. 
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ai a solemn seal to the compact, in the hand of Francii 
amid the joyfiil cries of the people who mar?eilcd 
greatly at the " novelty of the miracle." After this 
he could be seen walking gently through the streeti 
of Gubbio to receive his daily ration at every door, 
cared for by the citizens "and not a dog would wag 
even hia tongue against him." When Brother Wolf 
died there was bitter mourning in the city, for aU felt 
aa if a friend had passed away, and there was none 
left to remind them of the kindly aaint who had 
helped them in their need. ** Am I expected to 
believe these fairy tales ? " some may afik with a sneer. 
The exact eventa related — no — but the spirit of these 
legends is more necessary to a true conception of the 
aaint and the times in which he lived than all the 
histories that can ever be written about him* The 
Umbriana pictured hira aa they saw and understood 
htm, and tradition going from mouth to mouth found 
finally ita perfect expression in the ** Little Flowers of 
St, Fra.nciB." Wonders and miracles are in every page, 
it is triie^ but then the peasants wUl tell you all things 
are poasibJe in Umbria ; the taming of wild beasts, 
ihe silencing of garrulous awaJlowa who chattered so 
loudly while he preached, do not seem stranger to them 
than the conversion of brigands and murderers, for did 
not the very angels obey his wishes and play and sing 
to him one nfght when he lay ilJ in a lonely hermitage, 
longing for the sound of sweet strains to break the 
awRil Bt illness round him I h 

Francis would have been sorely troubled had hJJ 
foreseen the numberless miracles his biographers were 
going to attribute to him, for no saint was ever 
humbler. Even in his lifetime, oppressed by the 
homage paid him, he would say to hie adorers with a 
touch of quaint humour : " do not be in such haste to 
a saint, for I may Btill be the father 
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■^children," He was always fearful leat people should 
overrate hia good actions, aod hia horror of hypocrisy 
drove him to coofess aloud to the people gathered 
round to listen to a sermon, in what manner he had 
given way to the deflires of " Brother Body." Upon 
one occasion having uaed lard in lieu of the lew 
wholesome oil when he was ill, he began his sermon 
by saying : ** Ye come to me with great devoutnesa 
believing me to be a saint, but I do confess unto God 
and unto you that this Lent I hare eaten cakes made 
with lard." Another time, after a severe chilly hta 
conip<inionB^ sewed some fox-&kin inside his habit to 
keep him somewhat warmer during the bitter cold, 
but he was not happy until a piece had been aewn 
also on the outeide ao that all might see the luxury 
he allowed himself. 

It may at firet aeem strange that one so simple 
should have exercised auch extraordinary influence on 
men and women of all ranks, an tnfiuence which hai 
lasted with undiminished force for seven hundred 
years. But we must remember that a people, however 
ready to listen to the words of a reformer (especially 
an Italian crowd), will hardly be moved by calmneaa 
or sense; only when one like Francis stirs their 
imagination by a peculiar way of announcing God'a 
word, and by acts sometimes bordering on insanity, 
can he completely succeed in winning them. The 
Assisans, at first shocked by some of the spectacles 
they witnessed in their sleepy town, jeered and 
murmured, until at last the saint literally took them 
by Btorm ; and the more he risked their good opinion 
the louder they applauded him and wept for their sins* 
Astonishment was at its height when on the way to 
aome service at the cathedral, the citizens saw Francis 
approaching them "naked save for his breeches," 
while Brother Leo carried his habit. He has gone 
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mad through too much penance, some thought. The 
truth was that Fraocis had! imposed this same peaaoce 
on Brother Raffino who was then preaching to the 
peopJe in the cathedra I , and hts coosclenpe pmote him 
to that he began to chide himself^ saying : ** Why an 
thou so presumptuous, son of Bernardone, vile hctle 
man, ati to command Fra RufHtio, who is one of the 
DobJest of the Assiaaofif to go and preach to the people 
at though he were mad," , , , So when RufHno** 
sermon was ended Francis went up into the pulpit and 
preached with such eloquence on his Lady Poverty 
and on the nakedness and shame of the FaBsion 
auffered by Our Lord Jesus Christ " that the whole 
church was filled witli the sound of weeping and 
wailing such as had never before been heard in Assisi." 
Thus did the force of originality win the people, and 
all those who had jeered but a few minutes before were 
much ** edilfied and comforted by this act of St, Francis 
and Brother Ruffino ; and St. Francis having reclad 
Brother Ruffino and himself, returned to the Portiup- 
cula praising and glorifying God, who had given them 
grace to abase themselves to the edilicarion of Christ's 
little sheep." 

By word and example Francis taught his disciples 
to be especially humble towards the clergy. ** If ye 
be sons of peace,'* he often said, " ye shall win both 
clergy and people, and this i« more acceptable to God 
than to win the people only and to scandalise the 
clergy. Cover their backelidings and supply their 
many defects, and when ye have done this be ye the 
more humble. '^ He had to struggle against much 
opposition amOQg the biiihops, who looked upon him 
and his friars as intruders encroaching upon their 
rights. People had often advised him to obuin a Bull 
from Rome, w enable him to preach without asking 
permission, but it was through the power of persistent 
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aeekfieas that he wiahed to win hie way to every 
heart, and the only weapone he used were those of 
love. St. BoQaventura tells us that the Bishop of 
Imoia absolutely refused to let Francis caH the citizens 
together and preach to them. " U sufficea, friar, that 
I preach to the people myself/" was the cross reply, 
and Francis, drawing hia cowl over his head, humbly 
Weftt his way. Bat after the short apace of an hour 
he retraced his steps, and the bishop inquired with aome 
anger why he had returned. He made answer in ali 
humility of heart and Bpeech : ** My lord^ if a father 
sends his son out at one door there is nothing left for 
him but to return by another," Then the bishop, 
van cjui shed by hia humility, embraced him with a joy- 
ful counteDance, saying : ** Thou and all thy brethren 
shall have a genera] licence to preach tliroughout 
my diocese, as the reward of thy holy humility." ^ 

This was the saint, gentle and sweet among men, 
who won the friendship of Ugolino, Bishop of Ostia 
(afterwards Pope Gregory IX). The bishop often 
spent cjuiet hours at the Portiuncula, trying perhaps to 
find, in the companionship of the saint and his poor 
JTtar»j a peace he in vain sought amid the luxury 
of the Papa! Court. Celano, ^ who may have been 
present during one of these meetiags, tells u& how 
he delighted in throwing off his rich robes and cloth- 
ing himself in the Franciscan habit. In these moments 
of humility he would reverently bend the knee to 
Francis and kiiiS his hands. Besides his great admira- 
tion and love for the personality of the saint, he was 
not elow to perceive the services Francis had rendered 

* Vita di S. FrstncetiOf p. 76- Edizione AmQul (t88S, Romi). 

^ Celano, a teamed nobleman from Celatio in the Abnizzi, 
Jainei] the Order in 1^1 5^ and g^ives fay far the moat charming 
and TiTtd account of St Francis, for besidci knowing him well 

I hid the gift vf writing in no ordinary degree. 
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in endeavouring to restore something of the pristine 
purity to Christianity, and furtKer, the Order was 
feat becoming of political importance. The work of 
organising a community, no longer a handful of Afisisan 
knights and yeomen following in the footsteps of their 
leader^ was by no means an easy t:isk ; and Ugolioo 
saw his way to bring it more closely into the service 
of the Church. Francis, whether willingly or not we 
cannot say, begged the Pope to name Ugolino Patron 
and Father of his Order. Thit was readily accorded, 
for it was felt in the papal circle that Francia was 
not so easy to drire as became a submissive child of 
the Church. They could not complain of actuaJ 
diaobedience, but he liked doing things his own way. 
By some at Rome it was suggested to him that he 
should adopt the Benedictine rule, by others that be 
might join his Order to that of St Dominic, but 
the Baint smiled sweetly, and though bo dove-like none 
succeeded in entangling him in their diplomatic nets* 
Indeed he puzzled Ugolino many times, and both 
Innocent HI and Honorius III were never quite 
sure whether they had to do with a simpleton or a 
saint. The Roman prelates, completely out of sym- 
pathy with his doctrine of poverty, were only too ready 
to thwart him, and Ugolino knowing this advised him 
" not to go beyond the mountains " but remain in Italy 
to protect the interests of his ordert He further per- 
suaded him to come to Rome and preach before the 
Pope and cardinals, thinking that the perBODaUty of the 
saint might perchance win their favour. Anxious to 
do honour to his patron, Francis compoeed a sermon 
and committed it to memory with great care* When 
the alight, grey figure, the dust of the Umbrian roads 
still clinging to his oandali, stood up in the spacious 
hall of the Lateran before Honorius and the vener- 
able cardinals, Ugolino watched with anxious eyes the 
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[>urde of events. In mortal fear " he supplicated God 
with all his being that the simpficity of the holy man 
should cot become an object of ridicule/* and resign- 
iog himself to Provideoce he waited. There waa a 
momeot of suspense, of awful silence, for Francis had 
completely forgotten the sermon he had so carefully 
learned by heiirt. Bat his humility befriended htm j 
stepping forward a few paces with a gesture of regret 
he quietly confessed what had happen cd^ and then, as 
if indeed inspired, he broke forth into one of his most 
eloquent sermonB. **He preached with such fervour 
of spirit," says Celano, "that being unable to contain 
himself for joy whilst proclaiming the Word of God, 
he moved even his feet in the manner of one dancing, 
not for ]jlay, but driven thereto by the strength of the 
divine love that burnt within him : therefore he in- 
cited none to laughter but drew tears of sorrow from 
all.*'i 

When Francis had been preaching for some time a 
certain wearioesB seems to have possessed him, and he 
would then, " leaving behind him the tumult of the 
multitude," retire to some secret place to dwell in con- 
stant prayer and heavenly contemplation. There were 
many of these refuges, but none so isolated from the 
world as the lofty mountain of La Vernia, which 
had been given to him by Count Orlando Cattant of 
Chiusi, whose ruined castle can still be seen on a spur 
of the Apennines just below* The ** Sacred Mount " 
rises clear above the valley of the CaaenttDO to the 
height of 4000 feet, between the sources of the Tiber 
and the Amo, and looks straight down upon one of 
the perfect views in Tuscany which Dante speaks of j 

" The rilU that glitter down the grasiy ilopes 
Of Caaendno, making fresh and soft 
The banks whereby they glide to Atdo'b stream." 



^ Vita 1. cap, Kxvil, 
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Range upon range ol Bplendid hi lis fal ling away 
gradually to the flouth gather in their folda the pale- 
tinted miats of early Bummer, and aeem to guard the 
Talley from other lands^ so intense m the feeling of 
remoteneBa. From the white towna gleaming like 
pearls on their green sJopea above the young Arno 
cradled by poplars, is seen the sharp outline of La 
Vernia agairiBt the sky, always black, gloomy, and 
defiant above the cornfields and vineyards. Its fiunimit, 
covered with fir-trees, straight and close together, 
appears like a great whale that has rested there since 
the days of the flood. Below the forest lie huge 
boulders of rock and yawning chaams, upheaved, says 
the legend, during the earthquake at the time of the 
Crucifixion. To this solitary place came Francis in 
the year 1214. to celebrate by forty days of fasting 
and prayer the feaat of St. Michael the Archangel, 
accompanied by Fra Leo ** the htde sheep of God," 
Fra Aiigelo "the gentle knight," Fra Illuminato, and 
Fra Masiseo. On former visits he had been content 
to stay in a cell beneath a " fair beech tree *' built for 
him by Count Orlando close to where the brethren 
lived J but this time he chose a spot on the loneliest 
side of the mountain where no sound could be heard. 
To reach it the brethren had to throw a bridge across 
a ** horrible and fearful cleft in a huge rock," and after 
they had fashioned him a rc^igh shelter they left him 
in utter solitude ; only once in the day and once at 
night Fra Leo was permitted to bring a litde bread 
and water which he left by the bridge, stealing silently 
away unless called by Francis. Near this lonely re- 
treat a falcon had built a nest and used to wake him 
regularly a little before matins with his cry, beating 
his wings at his cell until the taint rose to recite his 
orations. Francis, charmed with so exact a clock, 
obeyed the summons, and such was the sympathy be- 
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the friends that the falcoo always knew when he 
I weary or ill, and would then ** gently, and like a die- 
reet and compaisianate person^ utter his cry later . . • 
and beeides this, m the day would sometimes stay quite 
tamely with him." The birds, which had shown joy 
on his arrivaJ^ £lled the woods with their sweetest song 
whiJe the angels visited him^ sometimee playing aucb 
beautiful mu&tc on the tioI that "hit souJ almost 
melted away." But Francis^ honoured as he was by 
celestiaJ spirits, and by man and beast, had stiH to re- 
cciTe the greatest sign of grace ever accorded to a iatnt» 
and the story has been gravely related by ancient and 
modern writers for seven centuries. 

The moment had certainly arrived for accomplish- 
ing the high designs of Providence, for Francis through 
prayer, fasting, and constant contemplation on the Pas^ 
sion of Christ, had become like some spiritual being 
untrammelled by the bonds of the Desh. It was on 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross while praying 
on the mountain side, that the marvellous vision was 
vouchsafed to him.. The dawn had hardly broken 
when "he beheld a Seraph who had six wings, 
which shone with such splendour that they seemed 
on fire, and with swift flight he came above the face 
of the Bleaied Francis who was gazing upwards to 
the sky, and from the midst of the wings of the 
Seraph appeared suddenly the likeness of a man 
crucified with hands and feet stretched out in the 
manner of a cross, and they were marked with 
wounds; like those of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
two wings of the said Seraph were above the head, 
two were spread as though nying, and two veiled the 
whole body.** ^ Flames of fire lit up the mountains 
and the valley during the vision, and some muleteers 

A Fita (B S, Frantetee^ da S. BoiUTentDia, p, 14S, Edizione 
aonu 
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seeing **the bright light shining through the windowi 
of the mn where they stept, saddJed and Joaded their 
beaats thinking the day had broke." Wheo Francis 
roae from his knees and looked t]p to the sky where 
the 6craph had been and where now the aun was 
riBing over the Casentino and her steepled towns, he 
bore on his body the marks of the Crucified. His 
hands and feet appeared as though pierced through 
with naiJs, the heads being on the inside of the 
hands and on the upper part of the feet, while 
blood flowed from the wound in his side. Thus trans- 
formed by hia surpassing love for Chnst, Francis re- 
turned to his four companions and recounted to them 
his vision, trying all the while out of hm deep humility 
to hide from them the signs of the Stigmata. Before 
returning to Assisi he bade them a final farewell, for 
he knew this was the last time he would come with 
them to La Vernia. The scene is beautifully pictured 
in a letter of Fra Masseo, which» as far as we know^ is 
here translated for the first time. 



Jesus, Mary my HoPEi 



n^^ 



'* Brother Maaseo, sinner, and unworthy servant of 
Jesus Christ J companion of Brother FranciB of Assisi, 
man most dear unto God^ peace and greetings to all 
brethren and sons of the great pEitriarch Francis, 
standard-bearer of Christ. fl 

"The great patriarch having determined to bid aM 
last farewell to this sacred mount on the 30th of 
September 1224, the day of the feast of St Jerome, 
the Count Orlando of Chiusi sent to him an ass in 
order that he might ride thereon, forasmuch as he 
could not put his feet to the ground by reason of 
their being sore wounded and pierced with nails. In 
the morning early having heard mass, according. to his 
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woot, in Sta. Maria liegli Angeli,^ he called all the 
brethren into the chapel, aod bacle them in holy 
obedience to Hire together in charity, to he diligent 
in prayer, always to tend the said place caretuUy, and 
to officiate therein day and nights Moreover he com- 
mended the whole of the sacred mount to all hiA 
brethreti present, as well ae to those to come, exhort* 
log them to hare a care that the said place ehould not 
be profaDed, but always reTerenced and respected,, and 
he gave hia benediction to all inhabitants thereof, and 
to all who bore thereunto reverence and respect. On 
the other hand, he Baid : * Let them be confounded 
who are wanting tn respect to the faid place, and from 
God let ihem expect a well-merited chaBtiaement.' 
To me he said : * Know, Brother Maaseo, that my 
intention 19 that on this mount shall live friars having 
the fear of God before their eyea, and chosen among 
the beat of my order, let therefore the auperiors strive 
to send here the worthiest friars ; ah I ah ! ah i Brother 
Masseo, I will say no more/ 

** He then commanded and ordered me, Brother 
Masseo, and Brother Angelo, Brother Silvefitro and 
Brother lllumiaato, to have a special care of the 
place where that great miracle of the holy Stigmata 
occurred.- Having said that, he exclaimed * Fare- 

1 This was a small chapel built for St. Francis by Count 
Orlando, and must not he tonlbunded with the church df the 
samt name near Assisi. 

'■* The earneat wls-hes of the aiint are to this day carried 
out by faithful friars who, even through the terrible winter 
Ric»nth3, live at La Vernia, su^ering privation and cold with 
cheerfulness. At midnight a bell calL'i them to sing matins 
in the chapel of the Stigmata connected with the convent by 
an open colonnade, down wKlcK the procession iilea, following 
a crucifix and Unteros, When tlie B.ervlc« hai cea^i^d, the 
monk a Hit like ghosts behind the altar while the lights are 
extinguiahed and in the gloom comes the sound of clashing 
chains. For an hour they cbmtiiw themaelres : th«n the 
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well, fareweJJ, ferewcll, Brother Masaeo.* Then 
turning to Brother Aflgelo, he said ; • Farewell, 
farewell,* and the aame to Brother Sllvestro and 
Brother IJluramato ; •Remain in peace, most dear 
aona, farewell, I depart from you in the body, but 
I leave my heart with yoti ; I depart with Brother 
Lamb of God, and am going to Sta. Maria degli 
Angell 1 never to return here more j I am going, 
farewell, farewell, farewell to all ! Farewell, sacred 
mount. Farewell, mount AJvemia. Farewell, raoiiDt 
of the angels. Farewell, beloved Brother Falcon, 
I thank thee for the chanty thou didst show me, 
farewell! Farewell, Sasso Spicco,* never more 
aha] J I come to visit thee, farewell, farewell, fare- 
well, oh rock which didst receive me within thine 
entraila, the devil being cheated by thee, never 
more shall we behold one a^n other i ^ Farewell, Sta. 

torches are reUtr the chanting is reaumed, and calmlr they 
pass dawn the corridor tawardj their oella. Moonlight may 
atream into the coLoniiade across the dark forms, or gusts of 
wind drtre the sinjw in heap before them, but the chanting i;* 
to be heard, and the monotonous cries of ora pro itdh break the 
awful solitude of night throughout the year upon the mountain 
of La Vernta. 

1 Here reference is made to the Parti un cola, nesr AssUL 
^ The Saji«o Spicco, which still can be seen at La Vernia, t« 
a block of rock rising high above the mountain ridge, and 
seems to hang suspended En the air. It forms a roof over 
dark and cavernous placet where St, Francia loved to pray, 
often spending his nighti there with atonea for his bed, 

= The Ftoretti Etlates that once while St. Francis waa 
pr&^ing on the edge of a precipice, not far from the spot 
where he had received the Stigmata, suddenly the devil 
appeared in terrible form amidst the loud roar of a furioufi 
tempest St. Franda,. unable to flee or to endure the ferocious 
aspect of the devil, turned his face and whole body to the 
rock to which he clung ; :ind the rock, ai though it had been 
•dft wax, received the impress of the saint and sheltered lum. 
Thus by the aid of God he neaped* 
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faria degli Angeli, mother of the eternal Word, 
I commend to thee ihete my ^oos,* 

** Whikt our beloved father was apcakiag thcie 
worda, our eyes poured forth torrents of tears, so 
chat he also wept as he turced to go» taklog with 
him our hearts^ and we remained orphans becauae of 
the departure of auch a father. 

*'I, Brother Maeseo, have written thia with tears. 
May God bless ua/* 

For two years after his return from La Vernla, 
Francia, bearing the marks of the Seraph, continued 
to preach and visit the lazar houses, although he 
was so HI and worn by fasta and vigils that his 
cotnpanions marvelled how the spirit could itiU 
survive in so frail a body. Moreover he had be- 
come nearly blind, remaining sometime! sixty days 
and more unable to see the iight of day or even 
the light of fire. It was to him a martyrdom that 
while walking in the woods led by one of the 
brethren, the scenes he loved so well shoutd be 
hidden by this awful darkness. He could only 
dream of the past when he had journeyed from 
one walled town to another through the vaUey of 
Spoleto J sometimes rejoicing in the brilliant sun- 
shine, often watching the storms sweeping so glori- 
ously over the land in Bummer when the rocky beds 
of torrents were filled with rushing water and clouds 
cast purple shadows across the plain. Now those 
wanderings were over, and the spirit imprisoned 
within hira ibund more than ever ^n outlet in music, 
and **the strain of divine murmura which fctl upon 
hia ears, broke out in Gallic songs*** 

He went on his way singing to meet death, and the 
greater his sufferings the sweeter were the melodies he 
compoGed. It waa during an access of his infirmitiei 

~ blindness that St. Clare induced him to take some 
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days of rest id a smatl wattle hut she had butlt in 
the olive grove cJoae to her cooveDt of San Damiano. 
After nights of bitter tribulation, of bodily auffering, 
passed in earnest prayer, he arose one morning with 
his heart full of new praises to the Creator. Medi- 
tating for a while he exclaimed, "Altisdmo, omnt- 
potente bono Signore," and then composed a chaunt 
thereon » and taught it to his companions so that they 
roight proclaim and aing it. Hia aoul was so com- 
forted and full of joy that he desired to send for 
Brother Pacifico, who in the world had borne the 
title of King of Verse and had been a most renowned 
troubadour, and to give to him as companions some 
o^ the brethren to go about the world preaching and 
singing praises to the Lord « . . he willed also that 
when the preaching was ended alJ together should 
as minstrels of God sing lauds unto Him. And at 
the close of the singing he ordered that the preacher 
should say to the people : " We are the minstrels of 
the Lord God wherefore we desire to be rewarded 
by you, to wit, that you persevere in true repentance.'** 
It was the Canticle of the Sun which Francis 
composed in his days of blindness, leaving it as an 
undying message to the world, an appeal that they 
should not cease to Jove the things he had brought 
to their knowledge during those earlier days of his 
ministry among them. He poured the teaching of 
a life-time into a song of passionate praise to the 
Creator of a world he had loved and found so beauti- 
fiil \ and the sustained melody of the Jong, rolling 
lines charm our fancy like the sound of waves daring 
calm nights breaking upon the beach. The poem, 
though rough and unhewn, still remains one of the 
marvels of earJy literature, and to Francis belongs 
the honour of setting his seal on the religious poetry 
* Sfitru/nm Ferfettiwiit^ cap. c, edited by Pau] Sahntkr. 
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of hia coQJtttry. His was the first glow of colour 
proclaiming the dawn— the firat notea of Bong which, 
coming from Assisi, passed along the ranks of ItaJiaft 
poets to be taken up by Dante m *' full-throated ease." 
We give the Canticle of the Sun in the ex<^uiiite 
version of Matthew Arnold, 

**0 most high, almighty, good Lord God, to 
Thee belong praise, glory, honour, and all bleasing! 

" Praised be my Lord God with all Hia creatures ; 
and specially our brother the aun, who brings us the 
day, and who brings ua the light ; fair is he, and 
shining with a very great splendour : O Lord, he 
signineB to m Thee 1 

" Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and 
for the staiB, the which he has set clear and lovely in 
heaven. 

" Praised be our Lord for our brother the wind, 
and for air and cloud, calma and all weather, by the 
which thou upholdest in life all creatures. 

** Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is 
very serviceable unto us, and humblei, and preciouS} 
and clean. 

*'Praiaed be ray Lord for our brother fire, through 
whom thou giTest us light in the darkness j and he ia 
bright, and pleasant, and very mighty, and strong* 

** Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, 
the which doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth 
forth divers fruits and flowers of many co]oure,3nd grass. 

** Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon 
one another for hia love's sake, and who endure weaJc* 
nesB and tribulation ; blessed are they who peaceably 
shall endure, for Thou, O most Highest, shalt give 
them a crown \ ^ 

* St. Francis composed this Terie later on the occasion of a 
quarrel which arose between the BUhop of AiSsiai and the 
PoJesti. The Jast couplet was added at the PortLuncuIa while 
he was on hit death -becE, 
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" Ftilstd be my Lord for our sister, the deatl| 
the bcKly, from whom no man cscapcth* Woe 
him who dieth in mortal hIh 1 Blessed are they i 
are found walkirig by Thy moat holy wilJ, for | 
second death a hall have no power to do them harmi^ 

** Praise ye and bless ye the Lord» and glire tha' 
unto Him, and ^erre Him with great humility.'* 




CHAPTER in 



^he Carctrl^ Rivo-Torto and Life at 
the Portiuncuia 



<• O beata soil tudo, 
O sola beatudine,'* 



intimately 
a way em- 



^Ec 



"TTHESE three places near Assiai, 
associated with St* FranciSj were 
blemattc of the various stages in the rise and growth of 
his young community, and we ahsU see that the saint 
went from one to the other, not by chance, but with a 
settled purpcifie in his mind. The Carceri he kept as 
a aomiething apart from, and outside his daily Jife ; it 
was a hermitage in the strict Bense of the word, where, 
far from the sound of any human voice, he could eome 
and live a short time in isolated communion with God. 
Ab his followers increased, and the Order he had 
founded with but a few brethren developed even in 
first years into a great army, we can easily under- 
nd the longing for solitude which at times became 
lo strong to be resisted, for his nature was well fitted 
for the hermit's life, and it called him with aiich per- 
sistence to the woods among the flowers and the birds 
he loved, that had he been less tender for the suifer- 
ings of others, more blind to the ills of the Church, it 
is possible that the whole course of events might have 
been altered- Giotto would not have been called to 
Asaiai, or if he had been, the legends told to him by 
the friars might not have inspired him to paint such 
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master - [jtcces as he has left us in the Franciscan 
Basilica ; and we should now be the poorer because 
St. Francis had chosen seven hundred years ago to live 
in an Etruscan tomb at Orte, or in a grotto on Mount 
Subasio. So much depended, not only upon what St. 
Francis achieved, but on the way in which he chose to 

work. Whotherc- 

'/.^ fore can telJ bow 

^ much wc owe to 

^ ^^ .^ r. the little mountain 

'" ^' , :''" ; *L fi '- retreat ofthe 

Carceri, where, 
spending such hours 
of wondrous peace 
eurrounded by al) 
that he most 
cherished in nature, 
the saint could re- 
frefth himself and 
gain new strength 
for long periods of 
arduous labour 
among men. 

The Carceri 
came into the pos- 
Bcsaion of St. Fran- 
cis through the 
generosity of the 
Benedictines who, 
until his advent, had held unlimited sway in Umbria. 
Many churcheSj and we may aay, almoet all the hermit- 
ages of the aurroupding country belonged to them. 
But their principal stronghold, built in the eleventh 
century, stood on the higher slopes of Mount Subaaio, 
while the Carcerlj lying a little to the west, was used 
by them probably as a place of retreat wheo wearied of 
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mociaBtic life. Both monastery and hermitage seem to 
have been quiet enough, and wa only occaaionally hear 
ot the Benedictine nionks startrng off on a fiait to 
some hermit of ren owned sanctity, or going upon some 
errand of mercy among the pcasante in the valley, 
whom they often surprised by marvellous though 
somewhat aimless miracles wrought for their edifica- 
tion. Then early in the fourteenth century these 
hermit monks of Mount Subasto suddenly found them- 
telves in the midst of the fighting of a medisval 
populace, for the Assiaaoe, not alow to discover the great 
military importance of the Benedictine Abbey, wished 
to poeseBs it. When the struggle between Goelph and 
Ghibelline was at its height, the monks were driven 
to take reflige in the town, while their home was 
takeo possession of by the exiled party who used it as 
a fortress whence they could sally forth and harass the 
eastern approach to Aasiai. Perpetual akirmishea took 
place beneath its walls until the roving adventurer 
Broglia di Trino, who had made himself ma ate r of the 
town in 1599, in a solemn council held at the Rocca 
Maggiore issued an edict that the Monastery of 8l 
Benedict was to be razed to the ground, determining 
thus to deprive the turbulent nobles and their party of 
so sure a refuge in times of civil war. 

The solid walls ^^nd line byzantine columns o( what 
once was the most celebrated abbey in Umbris now 
remain much as in the medi^Eval days of their wreckage, 
and, until a few years ago when some repairs were 
made, the church was open for the mountain birds to 
ne$t ID, and wild animals used it as their lair. 

But both church and nionaHtery stood proudly upon 
the mountain height above the plain when St, Francis, 
then the young mendicant looked upon by many as a 
madman, would knock at the gates, and the abbot 
followed by hie monksi came out to Itstea 10 the 
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humble re^^ucate he so often had to make* These 
prosperous religious most generously patronised St- 
Francis in the time of his obscurity, giving him the 
chapel of the Portiuncuta, and later (the date is 
uncertain but same say in 1215) they allowed him 
to take pojssesfiioa of the still huctibler chapel and huts 
of the Careen, Even to call auch sheltera huts ia giving 
them too grand a name, for they were but caverDB 
excavated in the rock, scattered here and there in a 
deep mountain gorge* They can still be seen, im- 
changed since the days of St. Francis save for the tresses 
of ivy growing thick, like a curtain, across the entrance, 
for now there are none to pass in and out to pray there. 

Even the attempt to describe the loneliness and 
discomfort of this hermitage seems to strike terror into 
the hearts of later franciscan uvriters, who no longer 
caring to live in caves, only saw Dantesque visions 
when they thought of these arid, sunburnt rocke, 
rushing torrents and wild wastes of mountains which 
even shepherds never reached. But I*acki]y in those 
days there was one Umbrian who loved such isoJated 
flpota i and the charm of that silence, born of the very 
Boul of Francis and guarded jealously by nature 
herself during long centuries in memory of him, now 
tempts us up the mountain side upon a pilgrimage to the 
one pJace where hia spirit still lives in all its primitive 
vigour and purity. 

The road leading to the Careen^ from the Porta 
Cappucini passes lirst through rich corn fields and olive 
groves, but as it skirts round Mount Subasio towards 

' It has aometiities happened that visitors, who have not 
read their Murray with aufllcient care, thinking '* Le Carceri " 
are prisons where convicts are kept, leave Aesisi wkhout 
Ti Kiting this charming ffpot, "Carceri " certainly now nnean« 
*' prisons," but the original meaning of the word in old Italian 
is a place surrounded by a fenc« %nd often remote froni human 
habitation 
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the ravioe it becomes a mere mountain track. Only 
h^ere and there, where peaeants have patiently scraped 
away the atones, grows a little struggling corn, while 
Email hill tlowers neatle between the rocka. unBhaded 
even by olive trees ; the colour of a stray Judas tree, 
or a lilac bush in bloom, only makes the landscape %/ttm 
more barren and forlorn. Looking upon the road 
to Spello, winding dawn the hill through luxuriani 
fields of Indian corn and olive groves, with the oak 
trees spreading their still fresher green over the vine- 
yards of the plain, we feel that thia pathway to the 
Carceri ia &o met h in g novel and unlike anything at AssiBi 
which we have hitherto explored. ,Tust as we are 
marvelling at its loveliness, a sudden turn brings Assiii 
once more in view, and the sight we get of it from here 
carries us straight back to the days of St. Francis ; for 
the great basilica and convent are hidden by the brow 
of the hill, and what we now sec is exactly what he 
looked upon so often aa he hastened from Assibi to hia 
hermitage, or left it when he was ready to take up the 
burden of men^s lives once more. The old walls, 
looking now much as they did after a stormy battle 
with Perugia, stretch round the same rose-tinted town, 
which, strangely enough, time has altered but slightly 
— it is only a little more toned in colour, the Subasian 
stone streaked here and there with deeper shades of 
yellow and pink, while the castle ia more ruined, 
rearing itself less proudly from its green hill-top than 
in earlier days of splendour. But charming as the view 
of the town is, we quickly leave it to watch the changes 
of light and colour in the valley and on the wide-bedded 
TcBcio as it twists and turns in countless sharp zig-zags 
till we lose it where it joins the Tiber — there where 
the raist riaea. We might travel far and not tind so 
fascinating a river as the Tescio j only a trickle 
Hf water it is true» but sparkling in the sunshine like 
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a long flash of lightning which has fallen to earth and 
can find no escape from a tangle of fields and vine* 
yards J Then our road turns away again from ihe 
glowing valley shimmering in the haze of a late May 
afternoon, and mounting ever higher we plunge into 
the very heart of the Assisan mountain, uncultivated, 
wild, colourless and yet how strangely beautiful. 

Another half mile brings us round the mountain aide 
to a narrow gorge, and the only thing in sight except 
the ilex treeft is an arched doorway with a glimpse, 
caught through the half open gate, of a tiny courtyard. 
A step further on and we find ourselves standing amidst 
a cluster of cells and chapels seeming as if they hung 
from the bare rocks with nothing to prevent them fall- 
ing straight into the depths of the ravine j and the 
flilence around is stranger far than the mountain soli- 
tude. Surely none live here, we think, when suddenly 
a brown-clothed friar looks round the corner of a 
door, and without waste of time or asking of questions 
beckons ua to follow, telling rapidly as he goes the 
story of each tree, rock, eel! and shrine. 

Crossing two or three chapels and passing through a 
trap-door and down a ladder, we reach a narrow cave- 
like celt where St, Francis used to sleep during those rare 
moments when he was not engaged in prayer. As at 
La Vernia this ** bed '* was scooped out of the rock, 
and a piece of wood served him as a pillow. Adjoin- 
ing is an oratory where the crucifix the saint always 
carried with him is preserved. The doors are so 
narrow and so low that the smallest person must stoop 
and edge in sideways. From these underground caves 

1 tt ia perhaps an insult to the Tescio to leave the traveller 
in Umbria under the impressioii that thk mountam torrent is 
always dry. Certainly that U its usual mnditjon, hut we have 
seen it during the storms that break upon the land in August 
and September overflow its banks and inundate the country on 
either tide ; but with thit wealth of water its beauty goe», 
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It ifi a joy to emerge once more mto the sunlight, and 
ooe of the dclightfu] fiurpriecs of the place is to step 
Straight out of the oppreaaive darkness of the celU into 
the iJex wood, with the hanks above and around ua 
giowing with sweet-scented cyclamen, yellow orchidflf 
3nd iong-Btemmed violets. It is not aurprising that St. 
Fnaocis often left his cell to wander further into theic 
woods when the birds, as though they had waited for 
his coming, would gather from all aides and intercept 
him just as he reached the bridge close to the hermitage. 
While they perched upon an i!ex tree {which is still to 
be scenj, he stood beneath and talked to them as only 
St. Francis knew how- His first aermon to the birds 
took pkce at Bevagna, but at the Careen he was con* 
cinually holding conversations with h\& little feathered 
brethren. This perhaps was aJso where he held his 
nocturnal duet with the nightingale, which was singing 
with especial sweetness just outside his cell. St. Francis 
called Brother Leo to come also and fiing and sec 
which would tire first, but the "little Lamb of God" 
replied that he had do voice, refusing even to try. So 
the saint went forth alone to the strange contest^ and 
he and the bird sang the praises of God ail through 
the darkest hours of the night until, quite worn out^ 
the saint was forced to acknowledge the victory of 
Brother Nightingale. 

Very different is the atory of hjs encounter with the 
tempting devil whom he precipitated by hi a prayers into 
the ravine below ; the hole through which the unwel- 
come visitor departed U still shown outside the saint^a 
cell. Devils do not play a very prominent part in the 
atory of the first franciscans, but this mountain solitude 
teems to have so excited the imaginations of kter 
chroniclers that yet another story of a devil belongs to 
the Carceri, and is quaintly recounted in the Fiorettu 
This time he appeared to Brother Rufino in the form 
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of Christ to tempt him from hia life of hoHnesB. " O 
Brother Rufino," aaid the devil, "have I not told thee 
that thou shouldst not believe the son of Pietro Ber- 
ijardone ? . , , And sEraightway Brother Rufino 
made answer : * Open thy mouth that I may cast into 
it filth.' Whereat the devil, being exceediDg wroth, 
forthwith departed with so furious a tempest and shak- 
ing of the rocka of Mount Subafiio, which was hard by, 
that the Doise of the failing rocks lasted a great while ; 
and 80 furiously did they strike one against the other 
in rolling down that they ilashed aparks of terrific fire 
in atl the valley, and at the terrible noise they made 
St. Francia and his companiong came out of the house 
in amazement to see what strange thing was this 5 and 
etill is to be seen that exceeding great ruin of rocks." 

Close to the spot rendered famous by the devil's 
viflits a bridge croBsea the gorge of a great torrent, 
which, threatening once to destroy the hermitage, w<ts 
miraculously dried up by St, Francis, and now only 
fills its rocky bed when any public calamity is near. 
From it a good view is obtained of the hermitage, but 
perhaps a still better is to be had from under the avenue 
of trees a little beyond, on the opposite eide of the deep 
ravine whence the groups of hovels are seen to hang like 
a honeycomib against the mountain side, so tightly set 
together that one can hardly distinguish where the 
buildings begin and the rock ends. 

The ilex trees grow in a semicircle round this 
cluster of cells and caverns, and high above it all rises 
a peak of Mount Subasio, grey as St. Francis* habit, 
with a line of jagged rocks on the summit which looks 
more like the rcniaina of some Umbrian temple of 
almost prehistoric days than the work of nature. 

The sides of this mountain ravine approach so near 
together that oniy a narrow vista of the plain is ob- 
tained, blue in the summer haze, with no village or even 
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house in sight. It would be difficult to lind a place 
with the feeling of utter eoiitude so uobrokenj and ai 
we realised that these friars lived heie nearly all their 
life, many not even going to Assiai more than once 
in five years, we said to one of them : ** How loneJy 
you muat be/' and hej as though recalling a time of 






TSt CABCERJ WITH A VIEW OF TUE BHiDGE 

Iruggle in the world, answered : ** Doubtteas there 
are better thinge in the town, but here, at the Carceri, 
bere u peace." 

It is the hermit's answer j hut now the need of such 
Fes has long aince passed away, and even St. Francis, 
living at the time when the strain of perpetual warfare, 
famine, pestilence and crime, created a fierce craving 
for solitude in the iiveB of many, rcali&ed that a hermit- 
must only be a place to rest in for a while — not to 
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live in. H{s anxiety to keep his Order from becoming 
a contemplative one is shown In the following rule 
he carefully thought out for hzs discipies. ** Those 
religious who desire to aojourn in a hermitage are to 
be at the inoet three or four. Two are to be like 
mothers having a son. Two are to follow the life of 
a Martha, the other the life of a Marjr." Then they 
were to go forth again strenuously to their work abroad j 
and give place to others in search of rest and peace, 1 

But after the death of St- Francis the Carceri 
gradually lost its primitive use, and the principal person 
who entirely changed its character was St. Bemardine 
of Siena who in 1320 matie many alterations 
and additiona, building a larger chapel, adding cells 
and s kitchen, but so small, remarks a discontented 
franciscan chronicler, that it barely held the cooking 
utensil e. Although we can no longer call it a hermit- 
age, the Carceri became the type of an ideal Franciscan 
convent auch aa Francis dreamed of for his followeri 
when he went to live at the Portiuncula, and such it 
has remained to this day. For certainly the place, aa 
left by Sl Bemardinei would have been approved of 
by the first francisc^ns as a dwelling-place;i, but thoae 
of later years can only tell us of its discomforts. Here 
is a graphic deacription of its primeval simplicity which 
very nearly corresponds to its present state: " It were 
better called a grotto with aix lairs ; one sees but the 
naked rock untouched by the chisel, all rough and full 
of holes as left by nature ; those who see it for the first 
time are seized with extraordinary fear on climbing the 
ladder leading to the dormitory, at each end of which 
are other poor buildings, added by the religious ac- 
cording as need arose for the use of the friars, who do 
not care to live aa hermits did in the olden times- The 
refectory is smallj and can contain but few friars ; a 
brother guardian made an excavation, of sufficient 
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right ELnd breadth tn the rock, and added thereto a 
^ table around which can ait other six religious, so that 
those who take their places at thifi new table are 
btiddlcd up in the arched niche which forma a bal« 
daqiiin above their headsn, There is also a little common 
room which horrifies all beholders, wherein i& lit a fire, 
for besides being far inside the rocky mass it U gloomy 
beyond description by reason of the dense smoke 
always enclosed therein, this is a lively cause to the 
religious of reflection on the hidcoueness and obscurity 
of the darkneas of hell ; in lieu of receiving comfort 
from the fire the poor friars generally come out with 
tears in their eyes," To somewhat atone for these dis* 
comforts they possessed a fountain, raised, as we are 
told, by the prayers of St, Francis, which never ran 
dry, "a miracle God has wished to perpetuate for the 
glory of His faithful servants and the continual comfort 
of the monks." 

The crucifixion in the chapel built by St. Bem3rdine 
adjoining the choir, is said to have been painted by his 
orders. The artistic merits of the fresco are <juestion* 
^kAtf but connected with it ts a legend possibly invented 
by some humorous member of the franciscan brother- 
hood in order to point a moral to his companions. 
" Here/' says a chronicler, " h adored that mo»t 
marvellous crucifixton, so famous in religion ^ it is well 
known to have spoken several times to the devout Sister 
Diomira Bini of the Third Order of St, Francis and a 
citizen of Assisi ; and in our own times, in the last 
century (the seventeenth) it was seen by Brother 
Siivestro dello Spedalicchio to detach itself from the 
cross, and with most gentle slaps on the face, warn a 
worshipper to be reverent and vigilant while praying in 
this His Sacred Oratory," 

In a small wooden cupboard in the chapel, according 
inventory made two hundred years ago, are pre- 
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served some relics, a few of which we have unfortunately 
not been able to identify. Part of the woodeo piJlow 
used by St. Francis, and a piece of the Golden Gate 
through which our Lord passed into Jemsalemif are etill 
here, but the hair of the Virgin, and, strangest of ail, 
some of the earth oot of which God created Adam, 
are no longer to be found 1 

Ten or twelve friars continued to live at the Carceri 
for a few years after the death of St. Beraardine ; 
some begged their daily bread from the villagers in the 
yalley, othera dug in the tiny garden at the foot of the 
ravine where a few vegetables grew, and two always 
remained at the convent to spin the wool for the 
habits of the religious. But soon wearying of the life 
they went to live at other convents, and the place pasaed 
away from the fr^nciscans into the posaession of various 
a.ect9, among others to the excommunicated FraticeiH. 
In 1 4. 1 5 it was given back to the Obfieirants, and 
Paolo Trinci, who had done much to reform the Order, 
persuaded some friara to live once more at the deserted 
hermitage. Again the Carceri became Buch an ideal 
franciBCan convent that many came from afar to virit 
it, and there is a strange story of how a *' woman 
monk " found a home and died here in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 

** Beata Anonima/* a chronicler recounts, '* being 
already a Cistercian nun in the convent of S. Cerbone 
of Lucca at the rime of the siege of that city by the 
Florentines, when the said nuns, for valid reasons, 
were transferred to the convent of Sta. ChriBtina inside 
the city. Now this most fervent servant of God took this 
opportune time and fled by stealth, disguised as a man, 
and went, or rather flew^ to Assisi ; there, fired with 
an ardent desire to fight under the seraphic standard,, 
she breathlessly climbed the steep slopes of Mount 
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Subasioy and having fouacL the horrible cavern of Santa 
Maria dellc Carceri fervently entreated those good 
Fathers to admit her amongst them and to bestow od 
her their eacred habit, for which her longing was 
extreme. At Jeogth, having overcome a!l resistance, 
believing her to be a man as appeared from her dreasj 
and not a woman which in reality she was, they admitted 
her to the convent and gave her the habit of religion," 
She edified all by the holine&s of her hfe and the 
rigid penances she performed, but her health soon 
suffered and only upon her death-bed, surrounded by 
the friars chanting the psalms for the dying, the Bleaaed 
Anonima confessed to the fraud she had practised io 
order to dwell in the hermitage rendered so dear 
because of the memory of the Poverello d' Assisf, 

RlVO-ToRTO ^ 

A straight and stony road, the old Roman one, now 
overgrown in many parts with grass and trails of ivy 
and bordered by mulberry and oak trees, leads out 
of the Porta Mojano to two little chapels in the 

1 The large modern church of Rivo-Torto, on the road from 
Sta. Maria degli Atigeli to Spello, built to enclose the huta that 
St* Francift and his companions are supposed to have lived in 
while tending the lepers, has beeti proved without doubt by 
M. Paul Sabatier to have no connection whatever with the 
Saint. In these few pagefl we have followed the information 
g^ven in ^ pamphlet which (« to be found in die Italian trans- 
lation of his Vii cfe S. Fran foil d'Auiie. It is impOBaible here tO 
enter into all the afgumeni* relating to this diapuced point, 
but I think the authority of the best, and by far the moat 
vivid of the biographers of St. Francia can be trusted without 
further comment^ and that we may safely bdieve the hut of St 
Francia, known as RivoTorto, lay close to the present chapdii 
of San Rulino d'Arce and Sta. Maria Maddalena. Sec Appendix 
for information as to their exact position in the plain and the 
nearest road to thetn, DheHit*it>tu juI prima tuogo a&itata t/ai 
Frafi Aftnitri ju Ri^o-Torto e mlV Qipedaie dti I^fhkrosi £ Autti. 

I Paul Sabatter (Roma, Ermanno Loescher and Co., iSgS). 
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|fa«b Set hack Erom tbe mm ro^ la dv m^A of 
Ibe ieldf lev people fiad iIkiii, aad ^ pa^Mi Ibpv 
ootiii^ of ebeif morj and can od^ tdl of a inac- 
afpi veil b wliadi a jroirtiiiiJ nine net Ibi deadi. 
Wlwi bii bedf w» bfiMgbc to the «BX^ee % fily h^ 
0Wa from bli iiwwtfh aiul opoa its peiali was wriism 
» letten «f gold tiie one word, Ferkat, for lie bad 
died in tbe owe of trutii. Since titen, aa tlie peaxnis 
recount with j/ndcj maay come ham a&r to drink of 
the watrm of tJiii well for k curci ereiy ill* It is 
over-grovn with ferni and clo»e bj standt as aocknt 
•afcophagus where the children sit to rat thdr midday 
ineaL A piece of old worn sculpture still omameots 
the chapel of the young njartyr, aiid the feeling of the 
pkce b Tery charming, but the pilgrim who conies to 
Atsiii to ?istt St. Francis, has a diifereot picture to 
recall with another kind of beauty beloogiog to it than 
that of holy weiU and lowering banks and meadows. 

It is difficult, when looking on San Rufino d'Arce, 
with Its cluBter of vine-shaded peasant houses, and 
then on Santa Maria Maddalena, narrow windowed, 
the small apse marking it as a primitive Umbrian 
chapel of the fields, to realise that In the Middle Ages 
thia waa a leper village separated from Assisi by a tittle 
more than a mile of open country. And yet here, 
without doubt, we have Rivo-Torto where, even 
before his famous interview with Innocent III, St. 
Francii had itayed with those three first Assisan 
companions, Bernard di Quintavatle, Peter Cataneo 
and Egidio. Then in the autumn of rzio, when he 
returned from Rome ^fter the rule of poverty had 
been sanctioned by the Church, but before he was 
ready to begin his mission as preacher, he came to live 
among the lepers, forniing with his disciples a little 
lamtly which we may caD the beginning of a first 
franciecan settlement* 
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The leper vttlage was d«Tided according to the social 
rack of the outcasts, the richer living together near the 
chapel of Sta. Maria Madd^tcna and forming quite a 
cornmunity with the right of freely admitiisteriog their 
own goods. As M, Sabatier observes, it was there- 
fore oot ** oii!y a hospital, but almost a little town 
near the city with the fiame eocial distinctions of 
classes/' 

Those tended by St, Francis were the poorest of the 
(epcrs, whose wretched hovela lay near the chapel of 
San Rufino d'Arce ; and Celano must be referring to 
this settlement when he tells us how Francis iti his 
early days^ even if he chanced to look down from 
Aasisi upon the houses of the lepers in the plain, would 
hold hia nostrils with his hand, because his horror of 
them was ao great. 

But as the grace of God bouched his heart, making 
him take pity upon all things weak and stiiFering, he 
turned the force of his atcong nature to overcoming this 
repugnance, and there is a beautiful story telling of the 
first victory gsuned shortly after his cooveraion. While 
riding one day near Assisi be met a leper, and filled 
with disgust and even fear at the sight, hia tirst impulse 
was to turn his horse round, but, remembering his new 
resolotions to follow the teaching of Christ, he went 
forward to meet the poor man, and even kissed the 
hand extended to him for alma. "Then," says St. 
BoDaventure, " having mounted his horse, he looked 
around him over the wide and open plain, but the leper 
was nowhere to be seen. And Francis being filled 
with wonder and gladness, devoutly gave thanks to 
God, purposing within himself to proceed to still 
greater things than this/* Certainly the event 
heralded a life of holiness, and was the mea.ns of 
rousing his latent energies and the feelings for self- 
acri6ce which drove him from the wild and solitary 
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places he loved into the very midat of the world, thei 
bo work strenuoualy, in every part of Italy^ at first 
among lepers and then among the wealthy, the ignorant 
and the sorrowful. 

For the life at Rtvo-Torto led by " these valisnt 
despisers of the great and good things of this world " 
we cannot do better than turn to the Three Com- 
panions (Brothers Maaaeo, Ruffino and Leo) who 
knew by personal experience the hardships and rough- 
ness of the place. Feelingly they describe : ** a hovelj 
or rather a carern abandoned by man ; the which pbce 
was so confined that they could hardly ait down to 
repose ihemselvea. Many a time they had no bread, 
and ate nought but turnips which they begged for here 
and there in trarall and in anguish. On the beams of 
the poor hut the man of God wrote the names of the 
brethren, ao that whoso would repose or pray might 
know his place and not disturb, by reason of the 
cramped and limited space in the small hovel, the 
quietude of the night/' Evea the appearance of 
Otto IV,^ close to their hut seems in no way to 
have disturbed the peaceful course of their lives, but 
only gave St- Francis the opportunity of bestowing 
a timely warning upon the Emperor. Celano, ever 
delighting in the picturesque details of ceremoniea and 
pageants, tells us how ** there came at that time with 
much noise and pomp the great Emperor on his way 
to take the terrestial crown of the Empire; now the 
most holy father with his companions being in the said 
house near the road where the cavalcade was passing, 
would neither go out to see it, nor permit his brethren 
to go, ^ve one, whom he commanded fearlessly to 
announce to Otto that his glory would be short-lived." 

Thus, if the tale be true, a German Emperor was 

the first to listen to Francis' message to a raediEEval 

world sunk in the love of earthly things, and who 
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nows whether the eaint'a words did not come back 

Otto again in after years. 

The Penitents of Arbisi only remained untE the 
spring at Rivo-Torto, for even during thrae few 
months* sojourn among the lepers their numbcre had 
so increased that it became oeccGSary to think of some 
sufer abode. One day St. Francis called the brethren 
to teli them how he had thought of obtaining from one 
of his various kind friends in Assiai, a small chapel 
where they couJd peaccfuJly Ray their HoyrSj having 
some poor little houses for shelter close by built of 
wattle and mud» 

His speech was pleasing to the brethren, and bo» 
following the master they loved and trusted, nil 
went to dwell at the Portiuncula, where, as we ahall 
8e^, a new life was to begin for them. 

ThK PoUTlUNCtJLA 

*' Holy of Holies )8 this Place of Places, 
Meetly held Worthy of *urpaftajng honour I 
Hapjjy thereof the surname, * Of the Angels,' 
Happier yet the aame, *The Blessed Mary." 

Now, a true omen, the third nami' conferreth 
* The Little Portion ' od the Little Brethren, 
Here J where by night a presence oft of A.ngela 
Singing *weet hymns illuminetfi the watches.'* 
{The J^itror a/ Perfect Isf ft, translated by Sebastian Evana.) 

Those who want to realise the charm of the Pord- 
uncuk and of the memories that cling about it, must 
try to forget the great church which shuts out from it 
the sunlight, and with the early chroniclers as their 
guides, call up the image of St. Francis with his lirat 
disciples who in an age of unrest came here to seek 
for peace. 

Mate your pilgrimage in the springtime or in the 
rly aummer, when pink hawthorn and dogroaea are 
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lowering in every hedge and the vines fill the valley 
with 3 delicate green light. Looking at cities and 
villages so pcrely Umbrian, some spread among com- 
6elds close to a ewifi clear river, otherB set upoQ 
heights which nearly touch the sky on stormy days, 
we forget that beyond these hills and mount^ns 
CDcircling the big valley of Umbria stretch other landa 
aj fair. We forget, because it t« a little worJd which 
during long centuries has been set apart from all else, and 
where man has but completed the work of nature her- 
aelf. During the long hours of a summer's day, when 
the sense of remotene^ ia the still plain is most intensCi 
it brings to us, as nothing else can ever do* some feel- 
ing of that early time when four hennits came from 
Palestine and found a quiet retreat in the oak forests 
of Asaifli. 

It was in the year jji, as St. Cyril, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, relates^ when a cross had been aeen stretched 
from Calvary to the Mount of OliveB and to shine 
more brightly than the sun, that four holy men, impelled 
by a feeling that some great crisis was at hand, de- 
termined to visit the shrines of Rome. Having per- 
formed their devotions and offered many precious relic* 
to Pope Liberius, they expressed a great desire to find 
somt' hermitage where, each in a silent cell, they could 
meditate upon the marvellous things they had Been in 
the Eternal City. The Pope gave them most excel- 
lent udvice when he told them to go to the Spoletan 
valley* Witl) his sanction to choose any part of it they 
liked, they passed over the mountains dividing Umbria 
from the Ciimpiigna, and by many towns until, when 
about a mile from Assiai, they determined to build their 
dwellings in the plain, thinking, as indeed they might, 
to find no otfier spot so suitt-d for a cjuiet retreat. 
Close to four huts of rough lu'wn stone and brushwood 
they erected a tiny chajicl with a pent roof and narrow 
y8 
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nrlodow which, perhaps in memory of their native 
mUey, they dedicated to St, Mary of Jehosaphat, 
But after a few years, foraitking the life of hermits, 
they agaiti took up their stavrs and returned home to 
Bilestine by way of the Romagna, leaving beoeath the 
altar of the chapeJ they had built a relic of the 
Virgin's sepulchre. 
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aBE tlOOR OF TUe PORTIUNCULA flUlLT HT ST, atNHMCT 

At different times other devoat hermits, charmed by 
the lonely chapel „ took poa&esaiOT] of it for 3 time, but 
it was often deserted for many years. Ita preservation 
is due to St. Benedict who, passing through Umbria 
during the early part of the sixth century, was inspired 
to restore the ruined chapel and dwell near it for awhile* 
He Dot only repaired the walla, but built the two large 
round arched doors we see to this day, and which 
many declare to be quite out of proportion to the rest 
of the building, but their unusual size is accounted for 
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by a charming legend. Once when St. Beaedict 
praying in the chapel he saw a marrcUous vision as he 
knctt wrapt in ecstasy. A crowd of people were pray- 
ing around him to St. Francis, singing hymnfi of praise 
and calling for mercy on their aools, white outride still 
greater multitudes waited for their turn to come and 
pray before the shrine. St. Benedict, understanding 
rrom ihti that a great sainit would one day be honoured 
here, made the two doors in the chapel, and made them 
large enough for many to pass in and out at a time. 
Thus waa the feast of the " Pardon of St. Francis** 
prejiared for some seven hundred years too soon. 

St. Benedict obtained from the Asaisans the gift of 
a iniall plot of ground near the sanctuary, which sug- 
gested to him the name of St. Mary of the Little 
Poition — Sio. Maria delta Portiuncula. When a few 
ycara later St. Benedict founded his famous order at 
Monte Ca»Bino, he did not forget the Umbrian chape! 
he had lavcd from ruin, and sent some of his monlis 
to live there and to miniater among the people. Like 
the firat hermits tliey lived in poor huts, saying their 
KoufN in the little chapel, until in the eleventh century 
they built a targe monastery and church upon the 
higher slopes of Mount Subaaio to the east of Assisl, 
and the Portiuncula was again deserted. But although 
no one lived near, and mass was never celebrated there, 
it Mtill remained in the keeping of the Benedictines 
who occjisionally must have seen to its repair, and thus 
predtrved it for the coming of St, Francis. 

I r hai been suggested to me that the spot selected 
by the four holy pilgrimB in the fourth century may 
huve been even then the site of a sacred shrine, for 
the custom of erecting tabernacles over the graves of 
diitinguiehed persons reaches back to very early times. 
Originally designed as a mortuary cell auch a structure 
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oigbt, bang duly oriented, come to be used as a cKapet 
tor service- 

The subject of " SepulchrsJ Celloe " will be fouod 
treated of by the Jate Sir Samuel Fergufi^on ' in a 
emoir tn which he figures some of the burial vaulta 
early oratories of Ireland, some of which are in 
flhape identical with Sta. Maria della Portiuncula, with 
the same pent roof, round arched door, and perfectly 
plain walls. A building thus erected over a grave was 
called Porfkulm, and any who pillaged ** a houae made 
in form of a ba&ilica Of'er a dead person ** had to pay a 
fioc. 

From an archaeological point of view there is much 
to be desired in the published deficriptiona of the Portiun- 
cula, A great part of its exterior walls is now covered 
with freacoee which hide all deiail» but }>erliaps a minute 
examination of ihe interior walls might reveal portions 
of the foundations built upon by St. Benedict, and we 
sincerely hope that these few words may attract atten- 
tion to ao interesting a subject. 

But even if the shrine said to have been built by the 
hermits from Palestine for Our Lady*s Girdle turns out 
to have been an ancient tomb, the later legends are by no 
means destroyed. It is not unlikely that St, Benedict, 
attracted as much by lonely places aa St. Francis, took 
poaaession of the Umbrian tomb, and perhaps little 
thinking what it was, rebuilt and used it &s ft chapel. 
Whatever may be the true story, it ia very certain that 
the Porijuncula, from earliest times, has possessed a 
strange attraction for all who passed by, each one 
thinking a tiny chapel situated so charmingly in the 
woods, within sight, though not within sound, of the 
Umbrian towns, to be a perfect ftpot for prayer. 



* Sec The Trmmsiiotu 6/ the Ri^al Irksk Amdm^^ val, XXVii, 
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The country people treasure' the legend that Madonna 
Pica often came to pray at the Poniuncula, and through 
the intcroeeBton of the Blessed Virgin obtained a Hon 
after seven years of waiting, and this aon of prayer and 
patience was St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hulf ruiTied and neglected aa the chapel was, Francis 
learoed, even as quite a chihi, to love it, and kneeling 
therein by his mother's side would pray with all the 
fervour of his childish faith- Later in life when he had 
turned from the mad foUiea of his youth to follow in the 
footstepiJ of Christ* he remembered the whrine he had 
loved in childhood, and would pass many nights there 
in prayer and bitter mcditFition T4pon the Passion. At 
last touched by the sight of its crumbling walls, he 
set himself the task of repairing fhem, working so busily 
with stones and mortar that the chaptd soon regained 
its former simple beauty. The Benedictines of Mount 
Subasio, touchfd by his ungrudging labour and piety, 
arranged with .in Aiislean priest lo celebrate mass at 
the Portiuncula from time to time, and this fact drew 
the young saint t lie re still often cr. 

Then followed his time of mioiBtry among tlie 
k'pers of 8an Rufino d'Arce, when day by day so 
many disciples came to enlist in thts new army of 
working beggars that the little hut in the leper- 
village could no longer hold them, and Francis 
had to think of some means of housing the brethren, and 
obtaining, what he had often desired, a chapel wherein 
they could say the Hours. (The saint, we may be 
sure, always said his office in the woods.) But evi* 
dently he had no particular place in his mind, not 
even his beloved Portiuncula, for he went first to 
hia friend Guido, Bishop of Assisi, and then to, 
the canons of San Rufino to ask if they could help' 
him. They only answered that they had no church 
to dispose of, and could offer no advice upon the 
lot 
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lubject. Then torrowryllyj like a man begging 
fi'om door to door, St* Francis climbfd Mount 
Subasio to hy hm rec|ue«t in piteous terms before 
the bcnedictint: ablmt, where he met with more 
success. Brother Leo tetis us that the abbot was 
" moved to pity^ and after taking counsel with hia 
monks, being inspitcd by divine grace and wiil, 
granted unto the Bleased Francis and hb brethren 
the church of St. Mary of the Little Portion, aa 
being the anialleat and poorest church they pos- 
fiessed. And the abbot said to the Blessed Francis, 
* Behold Brother, we grant what thou desirefit. But 
should the Lord muhiply thy brotherhood we will 
that thifl place ahaJJ be the mother-house of thy 
Order.^'^i 

With a willing heart Francis proiniAed what the 
libbqt asked, and further insisted upon paying rent 
for the PortiuncLilu, because he wished his followers 
uiways to bear in mind the point of hie rule, which 
be so often dwelt upon, namely, that they owned no 
property whatever, but were only in this world as 
pilgrims. So every year two of his brethren brought 
to the gate of the benedictine monastery a basket 
full of roach caught in the Chiaggio which flows 
at no great distance from the Portiuncula, and the 
abbot, smiling at the simplicity of Francis, who 
had imagined yet another device for humiUty, gave 
back a vessel full of oil in exchange for the gift of 
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1 Sfieeuitm Perfecthfth^ cap. k., edited by Paul Saba tier. 
» This 



8 custom ceased in the fifteenth century ; but In the 
1^99, through the piety of the Rev, Father Bernardine 
Wid, it was revised. Once again the frand scans take a 
£fnall banket of fish to the aLibot and his monks who now 
live at S, Pietro in Aani^i, where thi? benedictines went wht^n. 
their mouiUain retreat waa destroyed by order of the Asaisan 
L^t^potj Broglia di Trino^ 
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With great rejoicing St, Francis $et to work build- 
ing cells of a most simple pattern, with walls of wattle 
and dab, and thatched with straw, each brother in- 
ecfibing his name upon a portion of the mud fJoor set 
apart for him to rest in. ** And no sooner had they 
come to live here/' writes Brother Leo, "than the 
Lord multiplied their number day by day, and the 
sweet acent of their good name spread marvellously 
abroad throughout all the Spoletan rsileyp and in 
many parts of the world," 

It was thus that St. Mary of the Little Portion, 
I^Dceforth to be the nucleus of the fnmciscan order, 
nd 3 place familiar to pilgrims from far and near for 
many succeeding centuries, came into the keeping of St. 
Francis in the year riii, about nine months after 
Innocent III had sanctioned \m work among the 
peoi>le of Italy, 

St. Francis and the brethren had been but a year 
in their new abode when a figure passed tn among 
them for a moment and then was gone, leaving, as 
a vision to haunt them to their dying day, the memory 
of her beauty and soul'a purity; 

Never in the history of any saint has there been 
so touching and wondrous a scene as when the young 
Clare left her father's palace in Assist to take the 
vows of perpetual and voluntary poverty at the altar 
of the Portiuncul.i. Followed by two trembling 
women, she passed swiftly through the town in the 
dead of night, across the fields by the slumbering 
Tillage of Valecchio, and through dark woods made 
more sombre by the starry Umbrian sky which at 
interTals gleamed between the wide-spreading branches 
of the oak trees. The hurrying figure of the young 
girl, swathed in a long mantle, seemed like some 
spirit driven by winds towards an unknown future. 
One thing alone was clear to her, she was nearing 
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the abode of Francis Bcrnardone whtwc preaching 
at San Giorgio only a month before had so thrilled 
her, inspiring her in this strange way to seek the 
life he had described in such fiery words. And just 
a* she came in sight of the Portiuncula the chanting 
of the brethren, which had reached her in the wood» 
suddenly ceased, and they came out with lighted torches 
in expectation of her coming. Swiftly and without a 
word «he passed in to attend the midnight mass which 
Francis waa to serve* 

The ceremony was simple, wherein lies the charm 
of all things Franciscan, The service over and the 
bat blessing given^ St. Francis led Clare towards the 
altar and with his own hands cut off her Jong fair 
hair and uociaspcd the jewels from l;er neck. But 
a few minutes more and a daughter of the proud 
house of Scifi stood clothed io the brown habit of 
the order, the black veil of religion falling about her 
shouldersj lovelier far in this nun-like severity than 
she had been when decked out in all her former luxury 
of silken gowns and precious gems. 

Tt was arranged that Clare was to go afterwards 
to the benedictioe nuns of San Paolo near Baatia, 
about an hour's walk further on in the plain. So 
when the final vows had been taken, St» Francis 
took her by the hand and they passed out of the 
chapel together just as dawn was breaking, while 
the brethren returned to their cells gazing half sadly 
as they passed, at the coils of golden hair and the 
little heap of jewels which still lay upon the aitar 
cloth. 



Those early days at the Portiuncula were among 

the most important of Francis^ life; dreams which 

had come to him while he spent long hours in the 

ives and woods near Asaisi were to be fully realised,. 
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and the work lie felt inspired to perform was to be 
carried out in the busy villages and cities of Italy 
and even further afieM, Atl this was now very 
clear to Francis, and more than ever anxious to keep 
the simplicity of hia order untouched, he taught his 
followers, in words which fell so gently yet so 
earnestly from hie lips, that they were to toil without 
ceasingj and restlessly and without pause to wander 
froni castle to caatle, from city to city, in search of 
those who needed help. It may therefore at first seera 
strange that the " Pcnitenis of Assisi " owning tiothin 
but the peace within their hearts, desiring no better 
place for prayer than a cavern in some mountain gorge, 
should establish iherasclveB near a chapel which, if 
not nominally their own, was practically regarded 
as the projjeny of the Friars Minor. But in this 
again we feel the wisdom and tenderness of the saint 
for his little community. With alJ the fervour and 
lire of enthuisiasm which impelled him like a living 
force to seek his end, he well knew that without 
some place in which to meet together and rest awhile, 
hts followers, who however much imbued with his 
ardent spirit were but mortal men, would very likely 
fall away from the high ideal he had set before them, fl 

Thus the Portiuncula became to the brethren ai™ 
a nest, where like tired birds that long had been upon 
the wing, they could return after much wandering to 
peaceful thoughts, to prayer and quiet labour. 

It is not very difficult, with the print from the "CoUifi 
Paradisi " i before us, and the remembrance of the large 

' This ill us t rat ion is from a print to be sct;n in the some- 
what rare edition of the d^th ParaJiii Amtemtaf^ j*w Saeri 
Cenvrntut Atihienth HiiiorU, published in 1 704 at Montefalco 
by Padre Angeli, aad it may even have been taken from an 
earlier drawing- In it there is the true feeling of a francisca^n 
eonv^ent, such as the saint hoptid wonld continue for sU rime, 
and though there are eoine points which are Incorrect 
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which still mark the ancient Roman roads lend* 
_ Froin Aaaisi to the plain, to call up the picture of 
le sirangc franciscan hamlet clustering round a pent- 
lofed chapel, and with only treea for a convent wall* 
What a life of peace in the mud huts 1 what a life of 
turnioii and angry strife raging in the city just in 
sight 1 

The spirit of those days, when monachifim meaot all 
that wai purely ideal and beautiful, seems to lire again. 
Then, day aod night, each brother strove to fit htm- 
seif for the work he had in view, drawing into his soul 
the peace and love he learned from nature herBcIf as 
the forest leaves nistled above his cell or the nightin- 
gales accompanied the midnight office with their song. 
And when his turn came to take up the pilgrim's staff 
and follow the lead of Francis, he went with cheer- 
fulness to bring to the people iiome of that chlldlikt: 
joy and Hghtneaa of heart which marked the Litde 
Brethren through whatever land they wandered as the 
disciples of St. Francis. 

Let us for a moment leave the Umbrian valtey for 
country near Oxford, where on a bitter Christmaa 

lurch of Sta, Chiam, though curiously enough not the conTcnt^ 
(« repr^FieDleid, which was huiit fieveral years latei' than San 
Francesco), we get a ckar idea of both Asf^iij and tt& im- 
mediate oeighhourhood. All the ancient gates of the town 
can be raatle out, the Roman mad! from Porta Mojano to San 
RuBno il'Arce, a faint mdication of the path to the Carceri, 
and also the old road from Asski to the plain out of the gate oj 
S. Giacomo, passing not very far from the Ponte S- Vittorino. 
The wall round the Portiuncula and the hut* did not exist in 
the titnuof St. Francis, which, together with the wooden gate, 
may have been added by Brother Eliaa. The largest hut a 
Uttitr to the right of the chapel wus the infirmurj- where St. 
Francis died (now called the Chapel of St. Franciij, and the 
one behind it was his cell (now known as the Chapel of 
the Roaes, see chapter %\. for its story), whence he could 
easilf pass out through the woods to San RuAno d'Arce 
ird by. 
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I3ayf two friers were journeying upon their first mission 
to Etigland. 

" Going into a neighbouring wood they picked their 
way along a rugged path over the frozen mud an<l bard 
snow, whilst blood stained the track of their naked feet 
without their perceiving it. The younger friar said 
to the elder : * Father, shall I aing and lighten our 
journey I * and on receiving permission he thundered 
forth a Sa!?e Regina misericordix. . , » Now, when 
the hymn was concluded . - * he who had been the 
consoler said, with a kind of self congratulation to his 
companion : * Brother, was not that aDtiphonal well 
sung?'" 

In this simple story, told ua in the chronicle of 
Lanercoat, how true rings the franciscHn note struck 
by Francis in those early days at the Portiuncula. 
He was for ever telling the brethren not to show 
sorrowful faces to one another, saying, as recorded by 
Brother Leoj " Let this sadness remain between God 
and thyself^ and pray to Him that of Hia mercy He 
may forgive thee, and restore to thy soul His healthy 
joyance whereof He deprived thee as a punishraenc 
for thy Bins/" _ 

It is a!l so long ago, and yet in reading those ancient fl 
chronicles the big church of the Angeli is for a time 
forgotten, and only the vision of the Portiuncula and 
the mud huts, with the brethren ever to and fro upon 
the road, remains with us as a strange picture in our 
modern hurried life. M 

But although the brethren lived so quietly in this ^ 
retreat of still repose, St, Francis, ever watching over 
the welfare of his flock, was careful that prayer and 
meditation should never be an excuse for idleness, 
which of all vices he most abhorred. Therefore he 
encouraged each friar who in the world had followed 
some trade, to continue it here ; so we hear of Bi 
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EgidJo, on hifl reHirn from one of his long journeys, 
seated at the door of hi& hut busiiy employed in niaking 
ih baskets, while Brother Juniper» in those rare 
loineiits when he was out of mJBchief, would pass hii 
time in mending fiandaU with an awl he kept up his 
ileeTc for the purpose. Besides these indi^iduaJ occupa- 
tions there was much to attend to ercn in such humble 
dwellings as thoae round the Portiuncula, Sonjetimea 
there were sick friarg to nurse, or vegetables had to be 
planted in the orchard and provisions to be obtained, 
whtie the office ot doorkeeper, as ** Angf Js ** came 
perpetually to ask pertinent questions of the brethren, 
became quite a laborious task. When it fell to Brother 
Mas&eo to answer the door he had Sittie pace. Upon 
one occasion he went in haste to see who was making 
such a noise and found a ** fair youth clothed as though 
for a journey," so he spoke somewhat roughlyi and 
the youth enquired how knocking should he done. 
"Give three knocks," quoth Brother Maseeo, little 
dreaming he was instructing an angcJ in the art of 
knocking, " with a brief gpace between each knock, 
then wait until the brother has time to say a paternoster 
and to come unto thee j and if at the end of that time 
he does not come knock once again." 

Things went smoothly enough when left to the 
management of such friarfi as Leo» Masseo or Rufino, 
but when one day the office of cook fell to Juniper, 
tljat dear jester of the brotherhood, we get a humor- 
ous picture of what his companions sometimes had to 
endure, and of the kindness wtth which they pardoned 
all shortcomings. The brethren had gone out, and 
Juniper being leh alone devised an excellent pfan 
whereby the convent might be supplied with food 
for a fortnight, and thus the cook have more time 
prayer. " With all diligence,*' it is related in 
FioretUf "he went into the village and begged 
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for several large cookiog-poia, obtained fresh meat 
and bacoiif fowl«, egg» and herbe, also he begged a 
quantity of firewood, and placed aJl these upon the 
nre, to wit, the fowls with their feathers on, the eggs 
in their shelU, and the rest in like fashion. When 
the brethren came hottif, odc thut was well acquainted 
with the simplicity of Brother Juniper went tnto the 
kitchen, and seeing so m^ny and such brge pots oit 
a great fire, sat dowa amazed without saying a word, 
and watched with what anxious care Brother Jumper 
did this cooking. Because oi the fierceness of llic 
fire he couM not well get near to skim the pots, so 
be took a plank and tied it with a rope tight to his 
body iind sprang from one pot to the other, so that 
it waa a joy to see him. Contemplating all with great 
delight, this brother went forth from the kitchen and 
finding the other brothers, said: "In sooth I tell you. 
Brother Juniper is making a marriage feaat.*' 

Then in hurned Juniper, ail red with hia exertions 
and the heat ol tlie fire, explaining the excellent pJan 
he had deviced ; and as he set his mesit upon the table 
he praifled it, saying : *' Now these fowls are nourishing 
to the brain, thiB stew will refresh the body, it is &o 
good ** \ but the stew remained untastcd, for, says the 
Fioretti^ ** there is no pig in the land of Rome so 
famished that he would eat of it.** 

At the end of any foolish adventure Brother Juniper 
would always ask pardon with such humility that he 
edifitd his companions and all the people he came in 
contact with, instead of annoying them with his childish 
prankft* His goodness was manifest, and St. Francis 
was often heard to say to those who wished to re- 
prove him after one of hia wildest frolics, ** would 
that I had a whole forest of these junipers," 

Between the men who lived at the Portiuncula with 
the saint, and those who in later times ruled large con- 
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Venta in the cities, the contrast is so great that we would 
wish to draw isiili further from these inexhausttble 
chronicles which reveal so charmingly the life of 
these Umbnan fiiars. But to tell of att the events 
connected with the Portiuncula would mean recounting 
the history of the whole franciacan brotherhood, and 
we must now pass over many years to that saddeat 
year of all> when St» Frcincis was brought to die in the 
place he had so carefully tended. 

Knowing that he had bat a few more weeks of life, 
^e begged the brethren to find some meana to carry 
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him away from the Bishop's Palace at Assisi where 
he had been staying some time. " Verily," he told them 
pathetically, "because of my very infirmity I cannot 
go afoot " ; so they carried him in their arras down 
the hill to the pkin^ and when they came to the 
hospital of San Salvatore dei Crociferi they laid him 
gently down upon the ground with his face towards 
Assisi, because he desired to bless the town for the last 
time before he died. 

The blind saint, lifting his hand in blessing, pro- 
oouticed these wordfl dear to the hearta of the Aesisaos 
to this day; '^Bleaaed be thou of the Lord, O city, 
"aithful to God, because through thee many souts shall 
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be saved* The serranta ol the Moat High shaJl dwell 
in great numbers within thy walia, and many of thy 
sons shall be chosen for the realms of heaTcn." 

Then they carried hini to the hut nearest the 
Portiuncda which was the infirmary, and here his last 
day 8 were passed J Although he suffered acutely, they 
were daye of marvellous peace and joy. It is beautiful 
to read how^ with his usual tenderness, he thought 
of the brethren he was leaving to carry on the work 
without him, encouraging them all as they stood weep- 
ing round hi» bed. Like Isaac of old^ the Umbrian 
patriarch blessed his first born, Bernard of Quintavalle, 
saying ; ** Come my Jitlle son that my soul may bless 
thee before I die," while he enjoined upon all to love 
and honour Bernard, who had been the first to listen 
to his words now ao many years ago. With all his 
sons near him St. Francis dictated his will, wherein 
he describes the way of life they were to lead^ and 
which, coming from him at this solemn moment, must 
always remain as a precious message from the saint, in 
many ways of more importance than the Rule approved 
in his life-time by Pope Honorius. When this waa 
done he commended once again to their speciaJ care 
the chapel ot the Portiuncula. " I will," he said to 
them, "that for all times it be the mirror and good 
example of all religion, and as it were a lamp ever 
burning and resplendent before the throne of God and 
before the Blessed Virgin.** 

The farewells to those of his immediate circle had 
been made and a letter written to St, Clare, and now 
he wished to hid " the most noble Roman matron, 
Madonna Giacoma dei Settesoli,*' one of his most 

1 For fuller account see The Mimr e/Pitfecihitj tranulatetl 
by Sebastittn Evaosjcaps. 107, 108, m, aod Tht LiUltr Fiotueri 
^ St' Fransitf translated by J. W, Arnold (Temple Classics), 
chap. vl. 
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^^^e TO led followers, to come and take leave of him at 
As&tsi. The letter had onty just been written wKen 
iLnocking at the door and the sound of horses trampling 
waG heard outside, and the brethren going out to dis- 
corer the cause of such unwonted noise found that 
Madonna Giacoma, accompanied by her eons, two 
Roman senatora, had been inspired to conae and mit 
the dying saint. 

The brethren J aomewhat averse to allow a woman, 
even one so renowned for holiness as Madonna 
Giacomaj to enter their sacred precincts, called to 
St. Francift in their doubt: "Father, what shall be 
done ? Shall we let her enter and come unto thee?" 
And the Bk-seed Francis aaid : '* The regulation is to 
be set aside in respect to this lady whose great faith 
and devotion hath brought her hither from such far-oiF 
parts," So Madonna. Gjacoma came into the presence 
of the Blessed Francis weeping bitterly, and she 
brought with her the ehroud-cloth, incense) and a 
great quantity of wax for the candles which were to 
bum before his body after death. She had even 
thought of some cakes made of almonds and sugar, 
known in Rome by the name of mosiamoli^ which she 
had often made for him when he visited her. But the 
ftatnt was fast failing, and could eat but little of the 
cakes. 

As the end came nearer his thoughts were drawn 

away from earth, and true to the last to his Lady 

Poverty, he caused himself to be laid naked on the 

round as a token of his complete renouncement of the 

irld. His face radiant with happinesfl, he kept asking 
lis companions to recite the Candcle of the Sun, often 
Joining in it himself or breaking forth into his favourite 
psalm P'nce mea ad Dommum CiamavL 

With words of praise and gladness the Blessed 

rancis of Assisi, the spouse of Poverty, died in a mud 
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hut close to the shrine he loved, on the 3rd of October 
of 1226 in the forty-fifth year of his age. 

His soul was seen to ascend to heaven under the 
semblance of a star, but brilliant as the sun, upon clouds 
as white as snow. It was sunset, the hour when in 
Umbria after the stillness of a warm autumn day an 
unusual tremor passes through the land and all things 
in the valley and upon the hill-sides are stirred by it, 
when a flight of larks circled above the roof of the hut 
where the saint lay at rest. And these birds of .light 
and gladness " seemed by their sweet singing to be in 
company with Francis praising the Lord God." 
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CHAPTER IV 

The building of the Basilica and Convent of 
San Francesco. The Story of Brother 
Elias 

" O brother mine, O beautiful brother, O brother of love, 
build me a castle which shall have neither stone nor iron. O 
beautiful brother, build me a city which shall have neither 
wood nor stone."— Beato Egidio. 
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[NE of the Btrangeet char- 
act eristics of niediaval 
Italy was ihe rivalry be- 
tween diiftrtnf towns to 
gain possession of the 
bodies of holy people. 
They did not even wait 
for the bulJ of canonisa- 
tton to arrit^e from Rome, but often of 
their own accord placed the favoured 
being in the Calendar of Saints^ and 
ppal decreea merely ratified the choice of 
popular devotion- We have an example of 
this with the Perugtans. Ever on the alert 
to increase the glory of their city, they 
hovered near the road St. Francis waa to 
follow during his last illness when borne 
from Cortona to Assisi, meaning to carry 
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him oC by Ibrce «o that be aii^ die ia Peni^la. 
Ker^r at a Ion for a way «■& dT aaj dU&colty B 
baldly changed tbe ictacivy Ibr llie joviMy, and iattcid 
of tbe abort way by lake Tfavacytame he took tJie modi 
knig^ jnd more 4ifficdfal rMd by G«aklo and Koocra, 
hi back m die wm a taa a B to tlie oorfli oT AnuL He 
warned the A^ijans of tlie |ieril rvn by the iiule oom- 
paoy of fHars with their &ck £itbcr, and aokliefv wete 
Immediately sent to escort tbem lafrly to the Bitbop'a 
Palace where St. Fraixris staffed until carried to the 
pQititiDcuia wben be knew th^t he waa dyings 

They were sad day* at Aasin when St* FraocU waa^ 
borne through the city Miod aod iJI ; and at he 
«tT?tched dut his haadt to blee the people they bowed 
their heads and wept at the aght of to mxtch aufferiiig. 
Now that the end had come aod they koew he lay 8aiely 
in the littJe shrine of the PortiudCuJa, their mosming 
waa changed into rejoicing, and as though they were 
preparing for a great festival, strange sout>d» of busy 
talk, of laughter and of staging were heard in the 
streets., Had a stranger found himself at Assasi that 
Sunday morning he nught well have asked : ** What 
victory have you gained to nierit all this show of glad- 
ness, or what emperor are yon going forth to greet I *' 
Aod the answer would have been : ** Francis, our 
saint, the son of Bernardooe, returned to us when he 
was nigh 10 death, and now that he is dead we possess 
hia body which will bring great honour and feme to 
our city by reason of the many miracles to be wrought 
at his torab." 

The sun had not yet Hueji when the Assisans left 

^ tn the tame wa^ wlien Beato Cgidio, ill and nigh h|i cnd> 
wialivd to return to the Portiuncala to die in the place he laved 
90 well, the Peruvians refused their consent and eren placed 
aoldi«n rOUnd the mDiiast^ry of Motlte Ripido to prevent hx* 
cMSpe. 
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fieir houses and thronged down the hiti to the Porti- 
uncula to bring the precious burden to rest within the 
more certain refuge of their willed town^ *' Bleased 
aod praised be the Lord our God who has entruated 
to usj though unworthjr, so great a «ift. Praise and 
glory to the ineffable Trinity," they eang as they 
hurried aJong in the cold dawn. Trumpeters blew 
loud and discordant notes, nearly drowning the 
voices of the priests who vainly in the din tried to 
intone the Qanticles and psalmSp The nobles came 
Irom their castles with lighted torches to join the 
procession, the peasants from the hills brought apriga 
of olive, and those from the forests stripped the 
oaks of their finest branches which they waved above 
their heads, while children strewed the ground with 
fiowers* 

Amidst all this stirring show of joy a kindJy thought 
Ijad bf?en taken of St. Clare and her nuns, so that when 
the body of St. Francis had been laid in a coffin, and 
the long line of friars, priests and townsmen turned to 
climb the hill, the^ took a path skirting juat below the 
town, through the vineyards and olive groves, to the 
convent of San Damiano* The sound of chanting must 
have warned the watchers of their approach long before 
they came in sight. An artist has pictured the nuns like 
a flock of timid sheep in his fresco, trooping out of an 
exquisitely marbled chapel, with St* Clare endeavour- 
ing to suppress her grief as she bends over the dead 
Francis, while the sisters press close behind her* 
This is how it ought to have been i but, alas, only 
iron lattice, through which the nuns were wont 
receive the Holy Communion, was opened for 
them, and the friars lifting the body of St. Francis 
Dm the coffin, held it in their arms at the open- 
Dg as one by one the tiuns came to kiss the pierced 
ands. " Madonna Chiara's '* tears fell fast as she 
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gazed oo bim who tiad bctjwght nich joy into her 
ckistercd wtitude. ** Oh fatber, father*** she mor- 
mtued, "what are we to do bow that thou hast 
abandoned us unhappy ooes? With thee departs 
all coDSolatioo* fot buried here 4way irom the world 
there is none to console ub-" Rectratmog the lamenta- 
tions which filled her heart she passed Tike a shadow 
out of Kfght to her cell^ and when all the sisters had 
bidden farewell to St, Francis, the mull window was 
dosed *' nerer ag;iin to open upon so cad a scene." 

The people, who until now had wept bitterly, began 
to sing again as the procession went on it& way up the 
biJI towards the Porta Mojano, The tninipets sounded 
louder than ever, and " with jobilation and great exul- 
tation " the sacred body was brought to the church of 
San Giorgio, where it was carefully kid in a marble 
imi covered with an iron grating, and guarded day and 
night from the prying eyes of the Penigian&. If 
Francis had worked miracles during his life, those 
chronicled at his tomb are even more marvellous; 
in recounting some which read like fairy tales, a 
biographer recounts with pride that, "even from 
heaven, the Saint showed his courtesy to all.** 

Devotion to St. Francis was not confined to 
Umbria or even to Italy, for we read how his fame 
spread throughout France, and how the King and 
Queen with all the barons of the land, came to Parit 
to kiss one of his relics. ** People journeyed from 
the east and from the west,** enthusiastically exclaims 
Celatto with a total disregard of detail, " they came 
from the north and from the south, even the learned 
and the lettered who abounded in Paris at that time,*' 

But while France was being stirred by the news of 

perpetual miracles and prodigies wrought through the 

intercession of the saint, and Assisi in consequence 

was fast growing into a place of great importance 

no 
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in the world, Pope Gregory IXj ivho had been 
lately ejected upon the death of HonoriuB IJI, epent 
many hours in the CanDonica at Perugia wrestling 
with his doubts concerning the truth of the greatest 
irade of ail, the miracle of the Stigmata, While 
this state of uncertainty and perplexity St. Francis, 
ihe Fioretti relates, appeared to him one night, and 
thowed him the five wounds inflicted by the Seraph 
n his hands, feet and side. The vision, (t seemB, 
diaplJed ail doubt from the mind of Pope Gregory, 
for in conclave with the cardinals he proclaimed the 
sanctity of his friend, the PovereJlo d'Assis), and 
determined to set the final seal of the church upon 
his miradeE .ind fame. 

This vision wa& the prelude of a great ceremony held 
a few days later in San Giorgio for the canontsation of 
Francis, at which all Umbrta seems to have been 
present. Pope Gregory, clothed in vestments of cloth 
of gold embroidered with precious stones, his tiara 
"aJmost as an aureole of sanctity about his head," sat 
stiffly on his pontifical throne like some carved image, 
surrounded by cardinals in crimson garments and bishops 
in white atolee. All eyes were fixed upon this splendid 
group, and it is not improbable that among the spec- 
tatora stood Pietro Bernardone and Madonna Pica, and 
many who had reviled Francis in his early days of 
sanctity, and now, within two years of his death, wit- 
nessed him placed among the greatest of the saints. 
Gregory had prepared an eloquent address, which he 
livered in a sonorous voice occasionaUy broken by 
lbs of emotion. Becoming more and more enthusiastic 
he proceeded, he compared Francis to a full moon, 
a refulgent sun, a star rising above the morning mists, 
and when he had finished the pious homily, a sub- 
deacon read out a list of the saint's miracles, and a 
oed cardinal, " not without copious weeping," dis- 
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coursed thereon, while the Pope listened, shedding 
** rivere of teara," and breaking forth every now and 
then into deep-drawn sighs. The prelates wept m 
devoutly that their veatmentB were in great part wet, 
and the ground was drenched with their tears. The 
ceremony ended when the Pope rose to bless the 
people, and intoned the Tc Dmm, in which all joined 
with such good will that the " earth resounded in great 
jubilee." 

Had Sl Francift foreiseen how his humility would be 
rewarded ? This we know, that he in part had realised 
how his order would slip away from his ideal, and 
there is a deep note of sadneas in many pages of his 
life, showing us how fully he realised the pitfalls hii 
disciples were likely to fall into when he was no longer 
there to walch over them with tender care* Often 
while he was absent for only a little time the brethren 
forgot hia simple rule, building cells and houses too 
spacious and pretentious for the home of the Lady 
Poverty. This had been one of the signs to him that 
his earnest prayers to God, his example and admoni- 
tions to his followers, which come to us through his 
letters and the pages of Brother Leo like the cry of 
one who bravely fought against the tneviLible, were alt 
to be in vain. It is a tragic story, and rendered still 
more so by the fact that the Saint^s last years ahould 
have been saddened by this knowledge of coming 
events. 

Only a little while and the teaching of poverty and 
obscurity which he had so deeply implanted in the 
hearts of his followers was to be completely swept 
away j upon the ruins of that first franciscan order, 
guarded jealously for a time by a faithful few, arose the 
new franciscan spirit which Elias Buonbarone, inspired 
by the will of Gregory IX, brought into being almost 
before the echo of his master's words had died away.^ 
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It is not for as m this small space to trace the many 
changes that crept into the young community, but we 
simply pole as a feet, what to some may appear exag- 
gerated » that the order St. Francis founded, and prayed 
would coniEDue- as he left it^ c«aied at hia death, while 
the ordei" that grew up afterwards bore the unmistak- 
able stamp of Elias and the Vatican. 

The extraordinary humility of St, Francis gave rise 
to the myth that when he lay dying at the Portiuncula 
he expressed a strong deBire to be buried in the most 
despised spot near Assisi, which, because criminals were 
Baid to have been executed there, bore the name of 
Colle del Inferno, It aecm» unlike hira to have been 
concerned with what might become of " brother body ** 
after death, and it was probably not untii Gregory IX 
conceived the idea of building a church in hoDOHjr of 
his friend, that a suitable burial-place was searched for 
near the walls of the town, if not actually within themj 
where the citizens could safely guard the precious 
relics. Everything favoured the designs of Gregory, 
for not only was he fortunate in finding a man like 
Eliaa, capable, prompt and energetic, but the one place 
suited for the erection of a great church, happened to 
be in the possession of a generous citizen of AifBisj. 
No sooner were the wishes of the Pontiff made known 
than Simon Puzzarelli offered his land on the Collis 
Inferni, which from this time forward Gregory ordered 
to be called ColJia Paradisi, the Hill of Paradise.^ 

A document, duly sealed and signed, is still in the 
Assisan archives, in which we read how the site for the 

^ 1q the illiQ^tratioDS on p. 38 and p. 107 in shown the 
^allows ei'ecttd where now stands the franciscan basilica, 
but It is unlikely that tht; property of a private ttidlvicJual 
should have been used for such a purpose, and CuUis Inferni 
may simply havi? mt^ant the ipur of hill beneath the Upper 
~' ortion of Assist upon which the CA»tU «tood. 
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building of " an oratory or church for the most holy 
body of St. Francis " was given over, in words that 
admitted of no withdrawal, to ElJas as representative oi 
the Lord Pope Gregory IX — "dedit^ tradedit, cegjset, 
delegavit et dttnavit simpliciter et ! r re vocabi liter**' 
Now the use of the word oratory is a remarkable 
fact as suggcating that at the beginning the Assiaans 
little dreamed of the erection of a great basilica which 
would cast their cathedral entirely into the shade, M 

A few daye after the ceremony of the canonisation of V 
St. Francis, Pope Gregory, amid the usual crowd of 
Umbrjan spectators, laid the foundation-stone of the 
franci scan basilica. Then being recali^^d by his Roman 
subjects, whom Assisan chroniclers describe as *' a race 
of men moat seditious and fierce/* he was obliged to 
hurry south, iearing Elias to carry out his wishes as he 
thought best. 

So far the task left to Elias was easy enough, for 
money was not lacking, and countless workmen were 
ready to begin the great enterprise ; but the question of 
who should design a church upon the site chosen was 
a more difficult mmter to settle, as Vasan tells us : 
" There was a great scarcity of good architect at this 
time, and the church, having to be built upon a very 
high hill, at the biifie of which Howe a torrent called 
the Tescio, an excellent artist was required for the 
worL After much deJiberation a certain Maestro 
Jacopo Tedeaco was called to Aasiai as being the best 
architect then to be found, and having examined the 
Bite, and consulted the wishes of the fathers, who were 
holding a Chapter in Assisi to discuse the matter, he 
designed the plan of a very beautiful church and 
convent." 1 

"Jacopo" is said to have come to Imly in the 
retinue of the Emperor Frederick IL Vaaari recounts 
^ Set Yaiari, 
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that the fame he gained all over Italy by his work at 
Assisi was so great thai the FJorentines summoned him 
to build them bridges and paiaccs, and "Jacopo/' 
charmed with the Tuscan city, marrieti and dwelt 
there. The citizens, following a custom which still 
continues in every Italian town, changed his name to 
Lapo» and he is Tevealed to ua as father of the famous 
Arnolfo di Lapo, architect of the Florentine cathedral 
and of the Palazzo delb Signoria. In the aedoctivc 
pages of Vasari the account reada so pleasantly that it 
seems a pity later writers should have discovered that 
the story rests upon uncertain dates and legends. 
Vaaari's endeavour to amalgamate three artists into one 
riton, have forced many to the opposite extremer 

itil even the existence of ** Jacopo Tedesco ** is 

" dented, and they arc reduced to speak of an architect 
who designed the church and convent of San Fran- 
cesco.^ 

Such is the irony of fate, that white numerous 
documents remain giving the names of contractors 
and minor masons employed in the building there is 
abso!ute!y no evidence or clue of any kind as to 

J It would be ^ thanklesj cask to follow the bewildering 
mate of contradictDry evidence which baa entreloped the 
question as tp who built San Francesco. Those who are 
eager to do ao^ however, can consult Henry Thode'i ck- 
haustive work. Fraffn von Atthi (beginning p, 187)1 which 
dealfi most thoroughly with the subject. Leader Scott abo, 
in her learned book upon Yhe Cathedral Buildiri, gives some 
ingenious theories with ri^gard to <* Jacopo" a^nd hiji sup* 
po$ed relationship with Aroolfo, p. 315-316, 

Another book is / Maeniri ComaiUitt^ by Professore Mar- 
zaiiOj, whose statementa about "Jacopo's" nationality are 
interesting atid probable. But, following Vasari a little too 
blindly, he gives Us the startling fact that <* Jawpo '* died in 
1310, this, even supposing him to have been only twenty- five 
when he was at Aflftisi a» chief architect, would make him 
one hundred and fifteen years of age at the time of hU death. 
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the architect employed by EJks. We can only 
suppose that the document relating to this and other 
interesting points in connection with the decoration 
of the church, must have been destroyed by the 
Perugiass when they sacked Assist under Jacopo 
Piccinino and burnt so many treamres in the archives. 
We are consequendy at the mercy of local legends, 
which were no doubt recounted to V a sari by the 
Assisans themselves when he visited the town in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. But there is atill 
the evidence of our own eye to help ufi to know 
something of the builder of Sao Francesco, the ^ 
builder of the iirst Gothic church in Italy. WeH 
arc told he waa a German ; but then we know ^ 
from Mr Fergusson*3 Handbook of Architecture 
tliat GermanB were only just awakening to the 
Gothic influcncets at the time of St, Francises death, 
and, when they wished to build churches in the 
new style they called in French ma&otjs to help them, 
Wae it therefore likely that Germany should have 
given the mysterio^is architect to Assist^ A church 
recalling the Asstiaan Basilica may be vainly searched 
for in Germany or in Lombardy and this further fact 
inclines us to believe in the theory of M. Edouard 
Corroyer* 

Whether the man who conceived the original idea 
of raising (ine church above another flanked by a 
colonnaded convent on the spur of a great mountain 
was called Philip or James, or whether he came 
from a Lombard or a German province seems of 
small importance compared with the country where 
he learned his art. Even supposing **Jacopo" to 
have been a northern Italian from the home of the 
Comacine Guild of master masons, which is extremely 
likely, everytliing goes to prove that he must have 
drawn his inspiration for the Aisigan Basilica straight 
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from the south of France. What establishes the 
French parentage of San Francisco is the mode of 
construction, especially visible in the Upper Church, 
and which, as M. Corroyer says, *< possesses all the 
characteristics peculiar to the French architecture in 
the south of France at the close of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fourteenth century, of which 
the Cathedral of Albi [in Aquitaine] is the most 
perfect type. The single nave, its buttresses pro- 
jecting externally in the form of half turrets, add 
to the likeness of the Italian church of Assisi with 
that of Albi in France." ^ A glance at the illustra- 
tions of the two churches will bear this theory out 
better than many words; and it will be seen at 
once that had the half turrets between the bay win- 
dows of San Francesco been completed with pointed 
roofs and small lancet windows, as no doubt was the 
intention, the likeness would be even more striking. 

Although " Jacopo " left a very substantial mark 
of his genius upon the Umbrian hill-side, he came 
and went like a shadow, leaving his designs and plans 
to be carried on by his young disciple Fra Filippo 
Campello, whom we shall meet with again in the 
chapter on Santa Chiara. Little, therefore, as we 
know of this earlier portion of its history, San Fran- 
cesco at least remains to us in all its first prime 
and glory to tell its own tale, and endless should be 
the hymn of praise sung by the Assisans for the 
chance which brought so beautiful a creation within 
thor walls. 

It seems indeed strange that a style so new and 
ao admired, was not more faithfully adhered to at a 
time when cathedrals and churches were being erected 
in every Italian city. Perhaps the Romanesque and 

1 VArehitecture GoiAique par M. Edouard Corroyer. See pp. 
96 and 105. 
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Byzantine influence* from the south so tempered the 
Gothic tend end eft of LombarcJ architect, that tliey 
were unable to attain the true ideal, and suc- 
ceeded only in creating a style of their own, to 
be found at Florence, Siena and Orvieto, known as 
Italian Gothic. Thus it happens that the Asst&ans 
are the proud possessors, not only of the first Gothic 
church built in Italy during the dawn of the new 
era, but of a church which ie unique, as recaniDg 
less dimly than those of other cities the splendour 
of the northern cathedrals. 

The rapidity with which the Assisan Basilica pro- 
gressed is one of the most wonderful results of the love 
inspired by St. Francis among mediaeval Christians. The 
generosity of the Catholic world was so stirred that 
donations poured in without ceaeing from Germany and 
France, and even from Jerysalem and Morocco. "Car- 
dinals, bishopsj dukeS) princes, counts and barons,** write 
the chroniclers, helped Elias in his work, while the 
people of Umbria, too poor to give money, came in 
numbers, out of the re?erence they bore the Saint, to 
work for small and often for no wages* It was a busy 
time ; and Abkibi awoke to a sense of her importance. 
Under the vigilant eye of Elias, armies of masons aod 
labourers worked as unremittingly as ants at a nest, 
while processions of carts drawn by white oxen, went 
ever to and fro upon the road leading to the quarries, 
bringing creamy- white, rose and goj den-coloured blocks 
of Subasian stone. 

This universal enthusiasm enabled Elias to complete 
the Lower Church in twenty-two tnoothe, while the 
Upper Church was roofed in six years later, and finished 
in a!) essential details by 1253. But while Elias was 
applauded by most people, a few of the franciscane, 
headed by Fra Leo, still clung to the letter ol 
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fraudfcan rule, and bitterly disapproved of tKese in* 
DovatiODs. They «<irrowfu)Jy looked on at the Army ^f 
workers^ raising^t ^.b if by magic, walls and cotonnadet 
t^on the hill-side and tower* ever higher against the 
tky. They watched blocks of mfirble and itone beiog 
chiselled into cornices, friezes and capitals ornamented 
with foliage and flowers, uctil, with despair in their 
hearts^ they slowly rettimed to their mud huts in the 
plain. The dreams of Francis were vanishing fast as 
the allegiance to the Lady Poverty diminished. Now 
her shrine existed only io the Carceri^ in San Daniiano 
aod in the Portiuocula, where tew sought her company^ 
for all eyes were tiin:ed towards the new Basilica. The 
w^ords of the Master, recorded faithfully in Leo's 
iMOgraphy, were ever ringing in his ears : ** Set a 
good hedge round in lieu of a wail, aa a sign of holy 
poverty and humility . . . build poor Itttle cctb of 
raud and wood, and other cells where at timei the 
brethren may pray and work to the gain of virtue and 
the avoidance of sloth. Also cause small churches to 
be burltj they ought not to raise great churches for 
the sake of preaching to the people, or for any other 
reafon, for they will show greater humility and give a 
better example by going to preach in other churches. 
And if by chance prelates, clerics, religious or seculars 
should come to these abodes, the poor houses, the little 
cells and small churches will be better sermons and 
cause greater edification to them than many words.*' ^ 

No wonder that Leo and his friends watched EJiaa 
at his work with no friendly eye, for between the mud 
huts which Francis had planned with so much sim- 
plicity, and the massive Basilica and palatial convent, 
stretched an infinite chasm, separating the old order 
, from the new- 

They were still more unhappy and scandalised when 
1 S/mtuttim Fer/triiienu, Edited by Paul Sabatier, cap. x. 
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Eliaa, who had the full permission of Gregory IX. for 
thitf innovation,, placed a marhlevase outside San Fran- 
cesco to receive the contributionB of those anxious to 
see the church quickly finished. A curious account ii 
given by a latin chronicler of the warfere which en- 
sued between the standard -beareis of the new and die 
old franclscan spirit: **Sonie brothers of marvellous 
sanctity and purity went to Perugia to consult Brother 
Egidio, a good and pious man, concerning the erection 
of 60 large a building and the manner of collecting 
money, which seemed to be expressly against the rule. 
And Brother Egidio answered them : ** If that build- 
ing were to reach from Asaisi to here [to Perugia 3 a 
little corner would suffice for me to dwell in." And 
they having asked him what he thought about the v^fc* 
he E3td, turning lo Brother Leo : *' If thou considerest 
thys<rlf already dead [to the world and its persecutiooa] 
go and break it. But if thou HveGt, stay thy hand» for 
perchance thou may est tiot be able to bear the persecu- 
tion of that Brother Ejias," ^ Hearing this. Brother 
Leo went with his companions and broke the vaae to 
pieces. Then Brother Ehas, hearing this, had them 
severely beaten by his servants, and drove thera from 
Assist in great confusion. For this reason a great 
tumult arose among the brethren. Because of thc«e 
aforesaid excesses, and beeauae Brother Elias threatened 
the complete destruction of the rule, when the brethren 
met in general Chapter they deprived him of the office 
of Vicar General, and unanimously elected Brother 
John of Florence [Giovanni Parenti^*^ 

But these murmurs were drowned in the din of 
public applause which enabled Elias to work in hi^ 

^ For the Latin text see p. c, of M. Paul Sabatier's Intro- 
duction to his edition of the Speealum Ptrfecihnii. 

' Giovanni Parent!, who does not stand oyt very dearly in 
the history of the Order, was a FlorentiDe niagistrate of Citti 
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own way^ unacrxipulously disperBing every difficulty 
without any reference to the rule of St, Francb. 

He continued to be the presiding spirit at Aisisi, and 
mch was tbe success of his untiring energy that by 
the month of May 1230^ the Lower Church of the 
Basilica was ready to receive the ** moat 63crcd body " 
of the Saintj while the magniiicent quarters in the 
adjoining convent were ready for those friars who 
belonged to the moderate prty, and approved of the 
new order of tilings. 

Pope Gregory waa unable to visit Assisi at this time 
owing to di^cuhies with his tinruly Roman subjects, 
hut he aeot innumerable indulgences, golden crosses 
studded with precious scones containing relics of 
the true cross, vases of silver and gold, and a large 
sum of money for the further advancement of the build* 
ing. These generous gifts were followed by a Brief, 
which in calmer moments the monks might have viewed 
with irritatioD, declaring both Basilica and convent to 
be immediately subject to the Holy See* The fran- 
ciscan order was fast becoming a Papal institution, to 
be patroniaed and ruled by succeeding Pontifl^a, 

While Giovanni Parenti was preparing for the Con- 
clave to be held in the spacious rooms of the new 
coovent, the wily Elias was holding secret councils 
with the magistmtes of the town as to eusuriog the 
safe conduct of the body of St. Francis to the Basilica, 
The number of people continually arriving in anticipa- 
tion of the coming ceremony made them eomewhat un- 
eaiy, and their doubts were carefully discussed in the 
Communal Palace. They came to the conclusion 

di Ca*teUo, one of th* first town< %o feel the ipflutnce of St, 
Pranci*. There he heard of the new movement which co 
rapidly was spreading throughout Western Euj-opCj and, to- 
gether with many of the citizens, became converted through 
! teaching of the Umbrian saint. 
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that if the exact place of the saint's sepulchre was 
known, there would always be the danger of iti being 
rifled by the citizens of neighbouring towne, especially 
by the Perugisnsj whose partiality for relics was welJ 
known. So a stratagem, most likely invented by the 
fertile brain of Elias, was decided upon and succeeded 
admirably. ■ 

The friara and citizens, unconscious of the plot" 
hatched in their midst, were all eager for the day 
of the Tranelatioii. The Umbrians left their towni 
empty to assist at the great spectacle, and their number 
was so great, that, failing to ^nd room within the walls 
of Assist, they wandered like droves of cattle on the 
hills above trying to obtain a sight of the procession. 
It was a great day in the annals of Assisi ; outside the 
little church of San Giorgio a triumphal car, drawn by 
a pair of magnificent oxen^ their whiteness almost 
hidden beneath purple draperies and their horns 
wreathed and garlanded with Howersi stood waiting 
for the holy burden. Three Papal Legates and 
Elias placed the heavy sarcophagua with their own 
hands upon the car, covering it over with a piece 
of rich brocaded silk sent for the occasion by the 
mother of King Louis of France. They kept close 
to the car all the lime, while the brethren, holding 
pal ma and torches, formed a long procession followed 
by the biahopfi and their clergy^ and the Podesta with 
hi a retinue of crimson -robed priors. It was the month 
of May, and from every garden and terrace the noblea 
and their ladies showered flowers over the ''sacred 
ark *' as it waa bqrne slowly up the street amidat the 
deafening sound of trumpets and the cheera of the 
populace. All that could be done to honour St. 
Francis had been thought of; Gregory IX, had even 
composed a hymn to be sung on that day in which 
the ** Poverello '* was compared to Christ. They were 
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in the midst of the hymTi of praifie and ^juite close 
m the new Bastlica when the heavy tramp of numerous 
armed men waA suddenly heard ; swiftly a passage was 
made through the crowd, who for the moment fell 
back amazed and powerless* while the eoldiera hurried 
with the sarcophagus into the church, closely followed 
by Eliaa, who promptly shut and barred the doqr» 
After the 6rat moment of surprise, a wild burst of 
iadignation arose from the thousands who were thus 
deprived of a spectacle which they had come miles to 
aee. They howled like wild beasts baulked of their 
prey, banging at the doors of the church in their fury ; 
but silence reigned within, for EJiaa atid his accom- 
plices were stealthily engaged in hiding the body of 
Sl Francis in the very bowrb of the mountain, where 
for five centuries it remained un&een and undisturbed. 

Till far into the night the people continued to nmr- 
raur ; the bewildered friars asked each other what this 
etrange behaviour of Elias. meant, and the only people 
who preserved any appearance of calmness were Mesaer 
il Podesta of Aasiai and his priors^ who smiled to see 
bow well the plot had worked. It was not long before 
the scandal reached the ears of Pope Gregory, The 
enemies of Elias painted the story in glowing coSouri, 
and the Pope expressed himself greatly shocked at 
sacrilegious hands having been laid upon the holy body 
of the saint. He blamed the magistrates for allowing 
such a tumult to arise, and called upon them to give 
due explanation of their conduct within a fortnight at 
the court of Rome under pain of their city being laid 
under an interdict. The Fope^s Brief caused con- 
sternation, and his accusations of their ingratitude for 
past favour rankled deeply. We are not told how 
the anger of the Pope was pacified, but no doubt both 
Elias and the Podeata explained satisfactorily the 
asons for so strange a burial, as Assisi continued 
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to enjoy the patronage of the Holy See. The efforts 
of Eliaa to enaure the safety of the body of St, Francw 
had been eminently succeseful, and Gregory could 
hardly fail tq pardon the unusual manner in which 
this had been obtained. 

Out of the myBteriouB events of that day of tumult 
grew a legend which lasted until the body of St. 
Francis was finally discovered five centuries later. It 
was believed that a church far 8urpssing the other two 
in grandeur and beauty had been built beneath them by 
£liaB| and that St, Francis risen from his tomb stood 
in the midst^ his hands crossed upon his breast, his 
head thrown back, gazing eternally towards the sky. 
The Umbrians, refusing to believe that their saint 
could suffer the common lot of mortals, loved to think 
of him as ** almost alive," waiting for the last call, 
surrounded by the glorious beauty of a hidden church 
which they had never seen and only dimly pictured to 
themselves. Vasari refers to this ** invisible church " 
described to him by the awe-struck citizens, when he 
mentions that '* the tomb containing the body of the 
glorious aaint te in the lowest church where no one 
enters, and whose doors are walled up " j and in the 
beginning of his description of the Basilica, he speaks 
of three ranges of buildings placed one above the 
other, the lowest of all being subternmean, which 
is curious aa showing how cloaely he followed tradition 
regarding the Assiaan church. Padre Aogeli so un- 
hesitatingly accepted the story that in his "CoUis 
Paradisi" he drew from imagination a plan, together 
with a picture of the "invisible church." It repre- 
sents a long vaulted hall somewhat recalling the archi- 
tecture of the Upper Church, at the end of which is 
St. Francis standing upon hi a tomb in a recess cor- 
responding to a kind of choir ; the vaulted roof ia 
supported by slender columns with chiselled capitals, 
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md ^bc walii mad ioer are onumpntfd with marblil 

^B To doR dni dupto- without touching upon the 
^HBcer of Efiss, who is at once the blaek iheeti M' tht 
^^ihooKao order asd one of the {(rratfvt citiLrnt oH 
Amm, would ht unnMsible. Few have written ex I nil y 
fljboia him, crying either to excutpate him or bItiniitiK 
hs acdom too severely, so that it u dilhcuU tu ainain 
anj jatt idea of the real motives wUkh j^uidt^'sl hi 111 
in an ill-atarred life, Elias was neither devil nnr 
niQt, though be possessed the energy of berth and hi« 
marked and doroioemog character would have iiHni 
him better iar the world than fnr the chuntPi. 
Ambition seems to have been hta chief tivult, (onelluM 
with a cefiain proud reserve which kept him aktof 
firom his companions. From the variaui ruferrncefl 
to biai iQ the eariy biographies of Sti Francis we Heel 
the writers &iled ever to come quite in touch with tmr 
so outaide their lives, and whom they con»ideii«(l iti a 
kind of Judas — -for did he not betray the inteiMti ut 
the Master? 

" Etias is an altogether different type of niiin from 
the simple'-mmded Francis," writes Mta Oliphnnt, 
echoing the general opinbui ** He ii an nmbirious 
and ascetic churchman, of the clnss which hiin piMhnl 
R.otne into much power atid miiny iibutel- — ftO ulmoil 
conventional deveJopment of the intcllectufd nwnk, 
making up for compulsory humblcncis in external 
matters by the highest strain of ecclesiaitical ambition 
and spiritual pride." 

But while all abused himi none doubted his very 
exceptional talents, and even in the Fitirettt he Wiis 
accounted *-one of the most learned men in the 
world,*' and St. Francis showed the great confidence 
he bad in him by naming him Vicar-General after the 
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death of Peter Cataneo. It was at a Chapter held in 
the wood by the Portiuncula that the satnt expreeaed 
his desire to again resign the goveroment of the order 
to another, and while Elias discoursed to the assembted 
friara St. Francis sat at his feet Jiatening attentively to 
e?ery word.* On the other hand, the saint was quite 
aware of his faults, and from the Florttft^ where filias 
is pictured for artistic effect in strong colours as the 
wicked friar, we aeem to realize the strain that often 
inuBt have come between these two very different men. 
Thus we read that it being revealed to St. Francis 
that Elias was destined to lose his soul and bring dis- 
honour 00 the order, he conceived such an antipathy 
towards him that he would even avoid meeting him, 
although at the time ihey were living in the same 
convent* The scene when Elias, discovering the 
reason of his displeasure, threw himself at the feet of 
the saint to implore his intercession with heaven reveals 
in the moat touching way the great belief and reverence 
inspired by St. Francis in the heart of the least docile 
of hia followers. " 1 have so great a faith in thy 
prayers," said Elias, " that were I in the mtdat of 
hell, and thou wert to pray to God for me, I should 
feel some relief; therefore again I pray thee to com- 
mend me, a sinner, unto God who came to save sinners 
that He may receive me into Hts mercy." And this 
did Brother Elias say with much devotion and many 
tears, so that St. Francis, like a pitying father, pro- 
mised to pray to God for him. It will be seen how 
far the revelation of St. Francis came true, and the 
manner in which his prayer was answered. 

' \l U impossible in this small book Co g-ive any idea of the 
Tsriious influences at work upon the young franctscan order 
during the life of the eaint. I can only refer my readers to the 
charming pages of M. Palii Sabatier, who gives us a Tivid 
picture of these early days in ia Vie ds S^jm/ Fmfi^oiij and in 
his introduction to the Sfiecuium Perffciitmh. 
138 
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So long is Elias remained opdiet tbe io&Ki»ce of 
Fraocis his pride wai temixrod, md tui arabidon 
curbed, but when cast upon his owo rcHMure^ ht g&vc 
£iil] reia to the ideas which had fio doubt be«Q forming 
in hi» mind for some years past. Etias tboughi ihe 
franciscan order, if ^thfid to the Lady Poverty, 
would prove of small importance ; and he therefore 
willingly leagued with Gregory IX. to mould tt to 
that it should become a mibie power opon the earth. 
The fision he coQJured up with the sceptre in hi« 
own hand was very feirj and he foiled to see why 
religion should not be served qdte as well within the 
massive convent waifs he had helped to rear, as when 
dwelling in a mud hut* He had too broad a mind 
to look closely to the detail of his rule ; he only saw 
the broad outUne of hii tiaaster'& teachiog ; and who 
can say whether after all he was not right? This 
we know, the mud huts have long since vanished, 
while thousands come each year to pray at the tomb 
of Francis within sight of Giotto *s master-pieces. 
They sing aloud his praises^ and as they pray and sing 
throw coppers and fiilver in heaps upon the aitar steps, 
and pass out of the church into the sunlight again, 
knowing little ot the lessons St. Francis spent his life 
in teaching. 

But we must return again to Elias and his 
many troubles with the franciscan world. While 
patronized by Pope Gregory, he also seems to have 
had a atrong party nf monks on his side, probibly 
those who had joined the Order during the last few 
years. Their tiames have not come down to us, and 
their personalitiee have merged in that of Elias who 
thus led them forward on a somewhat perilous way. 
They began by attempting to depose Giovanni Pa rent i 
while he was holding a Chapter in the new convent, 
a few days after the ceremony of the Translation of 
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the body of St. Francta to the Basihca. His fiiart 
Were gathered round him discru&stng the various mtasiOni 
to be undertakeD, and the work that had been done 
during the past year, when the door was thrown open 
and a crowd of excited friars with Eliaa at their head 
appeared upon the threshold. Before anyone could 
realize what this strange apparition meant, Elias wa» 
borne rapidly atoilg by his companions and installed 
in the aeat of Giovanni Parenti, while a scene of 
indescribable tumult arose among those whose indigna* 
tion had not yet cooled down after the events of the 
past week. It ia said that St. Anthony of Padua was^ 
present at this concla^e^ and vainly tried to calm thefl 
excitement, but his voice was drowned in the clamour* 
At last, driven to despair, Giovanni Parenti began to 
cry aloud and tear his garments as one distraught ; he 
could not have hit upon a better pJan, for where words 
had failed this piece of dramatic acting produced an 
instantaneous effect. His friars formed a vanguard 
round him, acclaiming him Vicar-General as they beat 
back the intruders with hard blows and angry scowla- 
Elias, seeing the game was lost, threw himself on the 
ground, and with expressions of deep contrition 
implored forgiveness. He was pardoned, but banished 
to a distant hermitage, where humbled and sad he 
pondered for many months upon his next move. He 
allowed his hair and beard to grow to aucb a length 
that even his enemies began to believe hia repentance 
was sincere, and only two years after his misconduct 
we find him elected Vicar-Gcfleral in the place of 
his former rival, and, under the title of Guardian and 
Master of the Basilica and Convent, in full command 
of the works at San Francesco. 

He now enjoyed a season of peace and plenty in the 

comfortable quarters of the franciscan convent, and 

is said to have gathered a household abqut him a 
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passing the splendour of a cardinal's court, Fra 
Illuminato di Rieti (afterwards Bishop of Assisi) 
acted as his secretary, writing numberless letters to 
" the Pope a.nd the Princes of the World," for Elias 
was in correspoDdence with more than one crowned 
head and paid maoy visits to distant courts in queat 
of money for the Assiaao Church. On these journey b 
he always went on horseback^ and even when going 
from one church to another in Umbria, he was well 
mounted on a ** fat and stout palfrey," to the intense 
scandal of sonrie of the friars. *' He also had secular 
servants," writes an indignant chronicler, ** all dreeeed 
in divers colours like to those of bishops, who ministered 
to him in all things*" His food was always good, 
and he had the reputation of keeping an excellent cooL 
This peaceful and successful period of his life 
was of short duration, for he soon fell into dire 
trouble and disgrace- It was his miefortune to be 
sent by Pope Gregory, who trufited implicitly in 
his discretion and ability, on a mission to Frederic 
II, in the hopes of bringing the Emperor to a sense 
of hia misdoings. A disciple of St. Francis seemed 

f to be the right person to send as an emissary of peace; 

Ibut instead of the orthodox humble and barefooted 
friar, we read of him as a very haughty personage, quite 
at hia eaflc in the political world, then ringing with the 
angry cries of Guelph and Ghibelline. 

No sooner had Elias reached the franciscan con- 

iTcnt at Parma than the magnates of the city, aware 

1 of the errand he had come upon, assembled to do 
him honour. Fra Salimbene, who was present at 
the interview, describes how Elias waited for his 
visitors, his head swathed in an Armenian turban, 
and comfortably seated upon a soft chair drawn 
close to a huge fire. When Gherardo da Correg- 

I gio, known as **Mesfler i) Podesta of the big teeth," 
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entered the room, Elias remamed seated, and to the 
aatoniehmeDt of all in no way disturbed himself for 
his illuKtrious guest. The Podesta very sensibly took 
no offencej but passed the matter over by expressing 
his wonder that the Vicar- General should have chosen 
eo cold a &easoa for his Tisit to Lombardy— a glance 
at the fire had told him that this franciacan fiiar liked 
comfort as much as most people* 

There is no detailed account of the interview of 
Elias with the Etnpcror to inform as whether he 
behaved at it with the same easy familiarity ; all we 
know is that Frederic, " the wonder of the world," 
and Ellas, the As^isan friar, formed a friendship which 
lasted during the remainder of their Urea, linking 
them together in a common Ikte. Whether Eliae 
was won over from the firat by the charm of so 
fascinating a personaJity, or simply baffled by a mind 
more subtle than his own, it ie diihcult to aay» as the 
chroniclers have drawn too thick a veil over thii 
unfortunate meeting for anyone to judge with fairness. 
His faiture certainly gave a good opportunity to hie 
many enemies to commence a very satisfactory scheme 
of blackening his character with the Popej and the 
rumour Hew to Rome that he was a traitor to hts 
church. Branded with the abhorred name of Ghibel- 
line there was now little hope for Elias^ whose friend- 
ship with the arch-enemy of Holy Church grew always 
stronger. The Lombards becoming uneasy ^ accused 
Gregory of favouring the Emperor, while the latter 
bitteriy complained that the Pope listened too much 
to the cause of the Lombards, and thought too little 
of the imperial dignity. At last a Chapter was called 
to enquire into the conduct of the Vicar- General,, 
and as he was not present, his misdeeds lost nothing 
by the telling- Although EHeb was deposed, and his 
piace filled by 3 Pisan, he still held the title of 
14a 
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guardian and Master of the Asstsan Basilica, but 
in a city of such strong GueJph sympathies ae Assist, 
it waa unUkely he would be left in peace, especially a* 
the Pope no longer favoured him. Life soon became 
impossible thei e, and of his own free will he retired to 
a hermitage in the woods of Cortona, followed by some 
dozen faithful friars, "not excepting,'* adds a spiteful 
chronicler, " Fra Bartolemeo da Padova, his most 
excellent cook.'* Thence he wrote to the Pope ex* 
plaining his conduct, and humbly entreating to be par- 
donedj but the letter was found years afterwards in the 
pocket of the Pisan Vicar- General, who had promised 
to deliver it safely at Rome. Whether the letter was 
wilfully laid aside or only forgotten, none have been 
able to decide, but the incident had disastrous effects 
upon Eliaa. He watted anxiously for the pardon 
which never came, until embittered by finding himself 
deserted by nearly everyone, he openly joined the party 
of Frederic IL He went a step further, and abused 
Pope Gregory in caustic language, taunting him with 

ojuattce and avarice^ and with being a sinionist^ which 
pi course ended in his excommunication ** to the great 

candal of the Church/* The news of his disgrace 

pread quickly through Italy, and the children aang a 
^ouplet, invented on the spur of the moment, under the 

tfindowa of franciscan convents ; 

^* Or*e attoroo Frat'Elia 
Che pre&'ha U rnaja via.^* 

pt waa the cry which met the friars in every street they 
assed, 60 that the name of their former Vicar-General 
ecame hateful lo them. And yet even now Elias 
nnst have had some friends in the Order, ati at a 

council held at Genoa in 1244 there were a few who 
riahed to reinstate him. The Pope commanded him 
h appear, hut as the papal brief never arrived he was 
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thus again debarred from clearing his much damaged 
character. The consequence oi these efforts in his 
behalf only ended in his falling still deeper into dis- 
grace; and for the second time he was excom- 
nmajcated. We next hear of him roaming about 
the country with Frederic J I, who found him useful 
on more than one occasion as a diplomatic agent, 
Eliaa waa eent with strong letters of recommendadon 
from Pier delJe Vigne to Baldwin 11, Emperor of 
Constantinople} and to Hugo I, King of Cyprus^ and 
he wae even charged to arrange a marriage for a 
daughter of Frederic, Among hie various talents 
Eliaa seems to have b&en able to accommodate himself 
to a mihtary life. We hear of himj both at the siege 
of Faenza and of Ravenna, riding out to battJe on a 
magQificent charger. At other dmea he found a 
peaceful asylum at the Emperor's court, preeenting a 
strange contrast to the '* strolling minstrels, troubadours, 
poetBj warriors, jugglere and artists of e?ery grade *' 
who freiquented it. Upon the Empefor*B death Eliae 
returned to Cortona where the citizens received him 
kindly aa he had obtained priviiegea for them at various 
times from his patron. Herej at the small hermitage 
in ihe ilex wood, he passed the laat few years of hia 
life ID building a Franciscan church and convent, 
aided by the citizens who gave the ground for the 
site. 

While the last touch was beiog put to the building 
of the great Assisan Basilica and it was about to be 
consecrated by Innocent IV, to 1253, Etias lay dying 
in his little cell at Cortona. His loneliness touched 
the heart of a lay brother, who with gentle words 
cxpreased his aorrow at seeing him an outcast from the 
Order and offered him help. Eiias, no longer the 
proud ambitious churchman, answered very gently ; 
*'My brother, I see no other way save that thou 
144 
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ihoutdBt go to the Pope and beg him for the love of 
God and of St, Francis Hia servant, through whose 
teaching 1 quitted the world, to absolve me from his 
cxcommuoication and to give me back again the habit 
of religion.*' The lay brother hastened to Rome and 
pleaded so humbly that Innocent "permitted him to 
go backj and if he found Brother Elias alive he was 
to absolve him in his name from the excommunication 
and restore unto him the habit ; so full of joy the friar 
departed and returned in hot haste to Brother Eliaa, 
3od finding him yet alive but nigh unto death he absolved 
him from the excommunication and put on him again 
the habit, and Brother Eliaa quitted this life and his 
Boul waa saved by the merits of St. Francis and by his 
prayers in which Brother Eliaa had reposed such great 
faith." 

Some say that even at the last fate pursued Elias, 
for the city of Cortona being at that time under an 
interdict no blessed oil could he found for the sacra- 
ment of extreme unction. Certainly his body was not 
allowed to re at in the church he had built for the 
brethren, A 2ealou9 friar dug it up and flting it on a 
dunghill, raying that no Ghibelline ehouid be permitted 
to lie in consecrated ground. 

Thus it was that Elias left a name hated among 

e franc iscans as bitterly as the Emperor Fred ericas 

always has been by Guelph historians. But while the 

war against the latter still rages as fiercely as ever, 

Elias, save for the gratitude felt by the citizens of 

Assisi, rests almost forgotten and his story hidden in 

the pages of old chronicles. Few even remember that 

owing to the untiring energy of this man Assisi owoa 

ne of the most beautiful monuments of medi^Fal art. 

t is possible that had Fra Leo, Bernard of Quinta- 

alle and his companions succeeded in those first days 

\£ struggle, the Basilica of San Francesco might never 
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have attaiocd hft present magnificence or ihe art o* 
Giotto been born in this Umbrian corner of Italy, 
Chi b sa? It is a (question one hardly even likes to 
think of. But the danger passed away* and who cares 
now whether the fraDCiocanB grumbled at the time, or 
said the church and convent with its buttresses and 
towers looked more like the feudal fortress of some 
mighty baron than the tomb of the Preacher of Poverty ? 
The San Francesco we love risea goJden and rose- 
tinted above the olive groves and the vineyards, above the 
plain with its yoimg corn and the white villages lying 
among the fruit-trees, above a rushing torrent which 
circles round the base of the Subasian mountain on its 
way to the Tiber ; and atl day the varied group of 
church, arcaded convent and terraced gardens, ts 
showing its beauty to the &un. 

In every light it is beautiful, in every mood we 
recall it, together with the ehoicest things we have seen 
in travel, haunting us like the charm of a Hving person. 
When the winter mists at early raomiiig wrap round it 
like a mantle^ or the stars form crowns above its roof 
and bell tower, there is always some new loveliness 
which thrills us, some fresh note of colour we have not 
noticed there before, making us again and again feel 
grateful that Elias forgot or ignored the teaching of hit j 
master. 
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CHAPTER V 

Cimabue and his School at San Francesco 



'*ll semble au premier Coup d'ceil que Ic r^ve de Frangols 
d'Asflise a du amener la ftn de tout i'art et de toute nabie vie. 
Chose i^trange I ce aordide mend i ant fut le pcre de I'art 
Jtalien."— E. Res an. Nouvfllet Etudet (fHistoire RAivuttte, 

The Lower Church 

CO rarely in Italy is a church perfect both within and 
^ without that it is with amazement we find at ABsisi 
not one but two churches, choir and nave piled above 
each other, and covered from roof to floor with frescoes, 
as perfect of their kind as the buildings which they 
decorate- Wara in every town, trouble, dissension and 
jealousies among men, r^ged like a storm over the land, 
but alt this turmoil of a fevered age was unable to check 
the steady, rapid progress of at least this monument to 
a dead saint's memory j and we perceive yet another 
proof of the extraordinary influence of St. Francis, 
who was able by the devotion and admiration he ex- 
cited^ to inspire all with some of hia own love of the 
beautiful, which has lasted in Italy, from the day& 
of his ministry, through centuries of both faith and 
_unbelief down to modern times. But from this arose 

strange event ; this lover of solitude, who during his 

pfe sought only for humiliation and obscurity and 

Dved best the poor and deserted way-side sanctuaries, 

as laid to rest in one of the most beautiful Italian 
hurches of that time. 
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if deep azure btue with dull golden stars upon ita 
surface, Jooming above the paintings and dimming their 
briihancy by the shadows which lurk in its deptb^ we 
feel that within the shelter of its perpetual twilight this 
is a place to pray in* It is truJy the home of St* 
Francis^ and notwithstanding its richness and va«t 
splendour his spirit is here, the certainty that he once 
had dwelt upon the eardi h felt. 

Few ever &top to look at the walls of the nave^ and 
indeed, upon coining out of the sunlight, the darkness 
and gloom for some minutes is oppressive and but little 
can be distinguished in the gloom. It was almost 
by chance that we one day noticed some frescoes, 
ruined and faded, just outside the Chapel of St. 
Martin- They are of no beauty as works of art, 
indeed they are rather ugly, but their interest lies in 
showing us that from the very beginning artists had 
endeavoured^ however feebly, to depict the legend of 
St. Francis. 1 On the left wail of the nave, outetde 
Chapel of St, Martin, is a freaco representing 
,c Sermon to the Birds with the same idea of 
composition which was adopted later by Giotto; the 
saint elighdy bends towards the birds upon the ground, 
hiB companion stands behind, while the single tree 
adds a certain solemnity to the scene. The figures 
are large and ungainly, with feet terrible to behold, 
the lines are hard, and there ts little feeling of movement 
or life J yet we look at it with reverence and hope, 
for we know that, with all the ugliness and etiffhess 
of workmanship, the artist was vehemently striving in 

^U IS dllBciiU to aay how free a hand th^ artisti wer« 
allowed when called in to execute work for any church, 
but probably, in fhe caje of San Francescoj they were obliged 
to illustrate precisely the scenes and events chosen by the 
frUra, who in the case of the saint's legend would be very 
■erere judges, requiring quite the best Uiac the artist could 
proddce. 
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this dark church to shake oF the haitip^nng cbatns of 
worn-out tradittoDs, and find for himself something Dearer 
to the truth. And as we look at thU ooe and at the 
next, representing St. Fraodis receiviDg the Stigmata, 
our though t6 are carried to other rendermgs of these 
scenes, and we say with light hearta ; '* After this poor 
craftdmaD cornea Giotto, Ki&g of Tuscan painters.' ' 

These are the only two frescoes ilJustrating 
the life of the saint, though there may have been 
others which were destroyed when the walla of the 
nave were broken down in order to form entrances 
to the chapelfi, added to the main building about 
1300. But on the right side^ begioning outside the 
Chapel of San Stefano, are parts of several scenes 
from the New Testa ment ; a crowd of women and 
men standing round the cross, a group of women, the 
Descent from the Cross, a Pieta, a landscape with houses 
and a decoration of circular ornaments outside the 
Cap^lla di Sta. Maria Maddaleoa, generally attributed 
to Giunu Pisano, thus giving them too early a date.^ 

' Later documents of the convent speak of a triicifix painted 
in 1136 by Giunta Piaano with a portrait of Brother Elias 
'* taken iToiti life" and the following inscription : 

Prater Elias fieri fecit 

Jesu Christe pie 

Mi»Gre pecan tis Helle 

Giunta Pjsanus me pinxif. A.n.M. ccacjuvL 
It hung from a beam in the Upper Church until 1614 
when it suddenly disappeared, and it aeemii to have inipired 
Padre Aogeti (author of the " Colli a Paradids") with the 
theory that Giunta Pisano was the first to paint io San 
Francesco, aKcribing to him. a« some have condoned to do, 
the fre«coec in the choir and transept of the Upper Church. 
Mes«rfl Crowe and Cavacajelle say, on what authority it M 
i,mpos«ible to diseoTer, that the middle aisle of the Lower 
Church •* seems 10 have been painted between 1115 and 
1150," ignoring the fact that Pope Gregory only laid the 
foundMioii stone of the Basilica tn i£i3^ Without trying 
to Hnd such early dates for tht history of art at Aeeiu, it 
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To UB their interest aeems rather to lie in that 
they plainly show how the earliest mastery whilst 
endeavouring to illustrate the franciacaa legend, faiied 
so completely to satisfy their empIoyerB that they 
were bidden to stay their hand and continue to paint 
the well-worn theme of the history of the world's 
redemption, which required less invention than the 
legend of St. Francis, where a new out-look on 
life had to be acquired. So the franciecanB, failing 
to find a painter who could illustrate their founder's 
life to their saiiafaction, contented themselvea with 
other things, perhaps hoping that in couree of time 
one might arise who could do justice to the theme. 
Well it waa that they waited. 

Shordy after these frescoes had been completed 
id the Lower Church, art received a new impulse 
(one likes to think that the struggles of the first artiat 
towards something better and more true to life had 
to do with this) ; others came, with Giotto at their 
head, and painted over some of these early efforts, 
leaving us only Cimabue*a great Madonna, a few ruined 
frescoes, a Byzantine pattern, and stray touches ot 
colour in dark comers of the church to remind u.s 
of these first decorators of San Francesco. 

We get a melancholy picture from Vasari of the 
depths to which art had sunk, and of the degenerate 
artists still following a worn-out tradition until it be- 
came as a dead thing in their hands deprived of all 
inspiration, when " in the year 1 240, by the will 
' " ]f Giovanni Cimabue . - * was born in the 
Florenc 
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tippears to Us quite wond«rful enough tbmt some fifty or 
ffxty yeari after the ceremony of the consecration in 1153, 
Cimabue atid hia contemporaries— Giotto and hh Tnacan 
I Followcrt — ^had completed their work in both churches. 
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Ctmabue is rightly called the Father of Italian art, 
«B he represented a new era among Itaiiao mastems 
who were awakcumg to their country's needs ; when 
men, filled with strange restless energy , grew dred 
of the Byzantine Madonna with her court of srifFj 
lifelefis saints, and looked for something in closer 
touch with their mood and aiipiratioD&. 

Round the name of Cimabue are grouped many 
charming legends belonging to a time when the people, 
anxious to possess the new thing their hearts craved 
for, looked eagerly and critically at an artist's work. 
There \% the story of how when he had finished the 
picture of the Virgin Mary, the Florentines came to 
his workshop, and, expecting much from him, yet were 
amazed at the wonderful beauty of the grand Madonna, 
and carried the picture with rejoicing, to the sound of 
music, to the Church of Sta* Maria Norella, where it 
ttill hangs in the dark chapel of the Ruccellai ; a street 
in Florence down which the picture passed being called 
Borgo Allegrij because of the gladness of that day- 
It is only a legend, and one that has been oft repeated. 
And as often doubted. Now the existence of Citnaboe 
\» ewfl nueationed by some, but whoever invented the 
IvfeOfy tinderttood the great change which had come 
Hmoi^ the people sad into art. It was only right 
I iKn in the church of the saint who personified the 
rlMivf, of the age, caught its spirit, and sent the 
" of the people even further, should centre all 
1^ IWl cftbrts towards this awakening and revival, 
lyiiik^ |j|e|i bv stept the masterpieces of Giotto were 
^v^s^Mrtit^ When we remember this, the large fresco 
tCVMM^M* in the right transept of the Lower Church 
»Mv*re fuill of beauty and meaning.^ The 

lilwstys synonymous with Savth transept, 
■ \\ Pni(i(?eKto is built with the iltai^ facing 
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great spirit of her pregence filla the church, her majesty 
and nobility is that of the ideal Madonoa, grave to 
sadoess, thinking, as her eyes look steadily out upon 
the world, what future years would bring to the Child 
seated on her iap, who etretchea out a baby hand to 
clasp her TeiU All the an gel a round the throne sway 
towards her ; iti iheir heavy plaits of hair chines a dull 
red light, and in their wings and on the Madonoa^s 
gown are mauve and russet shades like the colours 
of autumoal oaks. ..." To this day/* says Mr 
Ruskin, *' among all the Mater Dolorosa's of Christi- 
anity, Cimabue^s at Assisi is the noblest ; nor did any 
painter after him add one link to the chain of thought 
with which he summed the creation of the earth, and 
preached itji redemption." 

St. Franc id has not been forgotten in this fresco, 
but Cimabue having given all his art to make the 
Virgin and her choir of angeis beautiful, his figure is 
not quite one's idea of the ethereal Umbrian preacher, 
and his being there at all spoils the symmetry of the 
grouping. It is not improbable that the figure of St. 
Clare stood on the other side, and was erased when the 
Chapel of Sta. Maria Maddalena was built, and the 
ornamental border painted round this fresco, which 
cut off prt of the wings of the two angels on the left 
of the Virgin. 

Vasari vaguely teils us of some ihrescoes from the 
lives of Jesus Christ and of St. Francis, painted by 
Cimabue in the Lower Church, and later writers 
have thought these must have been destroyed to make 

frO'in the precipitous sidt of the hill, the Sigkt transept tooka 
to the N9eik, the Left to the Soutk^ and we have thought it 
lister to keep to the accual position of thf chureli in describ- 
ing the diflerent frejicoeii. H^rr Thode in his book has done 
thisj but it may be well to ob serve that Messrs Crowe and 
Cavaca^lk refer to the transepts- and chapels as if drey faced 
the? parts of the compa» in the UEUal way-. 
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room for Giotto*s work. If paintings were there at 
all they were more likely to have been the work of 
inferior artists^ for it seems improbable that Gtotto, 
comiog to Asaisi for the first time when he was quite a 
youth, should destroy any work of his master, who was 
ndll alive, ID order to substitute hiB own early efforts* 

The Uppek. Church 

Not only was the Upper Church eEsentially fitted 
for freaco painting, but it required an elaborate scheme 
of decoration J juat as a setting, howcTcr perfect, needa 
a gem to complete it ; and it almost seems as though 
•* Jacopo " had stayed his hand, with the intention that 
here, at least, architecture shoold be subaervient to wall 
deeoraiioa, and had foreseen the need of large spaces to 
be covered with paintings, as brightly coloured, as clear, 
and as closely set together as are the colours upon a 
butterfly's wings. 

** It was here, in the Upper Church of Aasisi/' 
says Mr Roger Fry, " that the Italian genius first 
attained to Eclf-expres&ion in the language of moDU- 
meota! paintings a language which no other European 
nation, except the Greeks, has ever mastered-" But 
the question as to who were the predecessors of 
Giotto, and when exactly they came, can never, we 
think, be answered j for the time is not far off when 
these splendid ruins of early art will have totally faded 
away, or, what is infinitely worse, be covered with 
still thicker layers of paint than the ** restorer " has 
already laid upon them. 

Vaaari finds no difficulty about the matter, declaring, 
to his own satisfaction and for the instruction of future 
generations, that every fresco in the apse and transepts, 
together with the series relating to the history of the 
Jews and the life of Christ, are by Ciraabue. But then 
Cimabue was a Tuscan, and Vasarif the painter of 
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and haflty in their criticisms than V a sari, see the 
work of many hands in alt these frescoes ; so we 
have gathered together a few notes concerning them 
from various authorities to help the traveller to form 
his own ideas upon the subject* The theme is too 
endless to attempt in a small apace to give more than 
a very brief eummary of the chief facta. 

Frescoes of the Choir and Transepts* — These may be 
divided into two distinct classes, those of the north tran- 
sept, which are older and inferior to those of the south 
transept and choir. Herr Thode attributes their 
difference to the feet that while all are the work of 
Gimabue, the frescoes in the north transept were painted 
when he was qtiite young, while the rest belong to a 
later period, when he had attained his full powers. 
The Crucifixion of the north transept^ one of the most 
mined, reminds us somewhat of works by Margaritone 
which may be studied , without much pleasure, in most 
Italian galleries* The figures standing round the Cross 
are short, with small heads and large hands, and not 
even in the fainting Madonna is there the slightest 
charm. In the Martyrdom of St, Peter, on the next 
wall, it is curious to note the similarity of treatment to 
Giotto's fresco at Rome of the same subject. The 
Saint, head downwards upon the Cross without any 
group of people would have made but a dull composi- 
tion ; so both artists added an obelisk on either side to 
relieve the monotony of line. 

Then follows the scene of Simon Magua being borne 
upwards by demons with bat-like wings ; and ujxm the 
next Wall, beneath the triforium, is represented the 
death of Ananias and Sapphira, and St. Peter curing 
the lame before the Temple, where the figures are 
certainly more majestic and, according to Herr Thode^ 
distinctly show the hand of Gimabue. 

Behind the papal throne are medaUions of the friend 
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and patfon of St. Francia, Gregory IX, and of Inno- 
cent IV, who consecrated the Basilica. The frescoes 
represent the life of the VirgiD, but they are all too 
faded to be enjoyed, save that of the Coronation on 
the right wall» just above the choir stalls ; the Virgin 
is aeated upon a wooden throne with Christ by her 
aide and a group of iipoatleii and spectators beneath. 
There is a striking reaen:iblance in the drawing and 
form of the standing figures to those in the Crucifixion 
of the south transept. This, though very ruined and 
blackened in parts, showing no other trace of colour 
than a faint film of golden yellow, has still the power 
to make ue feel that once, long ago, it was a fine work, 
worthy of a great master. Weeping angels fly above 
the Cross, some with outstretched hands, white others 
veil their eyes from the sight of the suffering Saviour j 
the Magdalen, her arma thrown up above her head, is 
seen in strong relief against the sky, and contrasting 
with this dramatic gesture, is the figure of the Virgin^ 
erect and still, her hand clasped in that of St. John. 
The whole conception is dignined, replete with dramatic 
feeling of the nobler ktnd^ and has been thought worthy, 
by Herr Thode, to be put down as the finest of Cima- 
bue's creations. 

The remaining frcBCoes deal with scenes from the 
Apocalypse, but they are bo ruined that it is a thankless 
task for any, except the student, to try and distinguish 
each separately. Indeed after a minute examination of 
so many ruined works of art, a certain sadness and 
weariness is fell, but if the pilgrim has time to rest 
awhile in a quiet corner of the stalls and look at choir 
and transepts solely for their colour, he will gain for 
himself many beautiful memories not easily forgotten. 
It is a vision of youthful saints, of men with lances 
hurrying down a rocky mountain side, of angels trumpet- 
ing to the four ends of the eanh, and out of this medley 
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of shadowy forms in fading frescoes, like sunlight 
breaking through a mist with golden light, toom the 
mighty angels of Cimabue. Their heads are crowned 
by a heavy mass of auburn hair, their wings slightly 
lifted, as though they were on earth but for a short 
niace, and they eeem as remote from mortals ae the 
Sphynx herself in their dignity add calm repose. To 
Cimabue belongs the conception of auch grave and 
strangely beautiful creatiooG, winged messengers of 
strength, who come midway between the stiff Byzantine 
figures, and the swift-moving angels of Giotto and the 
cherub children forms of later Umbrian and Venetian 
Echools. 

The Nave* — All writers upon the subject agree 
that here the frescoes show no trace of Cimabue's 
style, but are from the hand of his contemporaries and 
pupilS;,^ who worked together in unfolding the history 
of the Jews and the world's redemption. If it is im- 
possible to hint even at the naniea of these artists, the 
most hurritd traveller must notice the different char- 
acter which marks the legend of the New Testa- 
ment from that of the Old, where the work of 
talented copyists of classical works of art differ 
from that of others who kept nearer to the style of 
Cimabue, instilling into it more or less life, as their 
individual powers permitted. Herein lies much of 
the history of early Italian art, but the few remain- 
ing frescoes, especially on the left wall, have been 
ao terribly over-painted that the work of the critic 
is rendered well-nigh hopeless. 

Beginning at the right wall by the High AStar 
we have probably the work of a fine Byzantine 
master, or at least of one who must have copied a 
Greek masterpiece. In the Creation of the World, 
God, represented as a young man seated on a globe 
of fire, is, with a gesture of his .hand, casting upon 
1 60 
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^^le earth his last creation— man— who, still suffused 
with ceJestiaJ colour, la horoe acrosa the sea towards 
the Hand- A ram, a bull and a lion besport them- 
•elves upon the shorej enormous birds ait on the 
bushea, and the eea is already full of every Lind of 
fish ', slender pink clouds are in the sky, and the 
diatant htljs on the horizon have faded into shades 
of blue-green, like the landscape of an Umbrian 
picture* 

The nude figures of Adam and Eve in the Expul- 
sion from Paradtae are wonderfully good for the 
time, and the manner in which the angels are kick- 
ing them out of the garden of Eden is somewhat 
nnuEual. 

Beginning again at the iirat bay window but on 
the lower row of frescoes, in the Building of the 
Ark Noah is seated, an obelisk-shaped rock rJaing 
behind him, and gives his directions with a majestic 
air to his sona as to the sawing and placing of the 
great beame. A man, standing by hh side, com- 
pletes the composition, which has much dignity and 
Snish. 

The fresco of the Sacrifice of Isaac, with Abraham 
raising his sword above him his body slightly thrown 
back, is perhaps one of the must striking of the series. 
The wind has caught hia yellow robe, which unfurls 
itself against a landscape of sandy hills. 

All that remains of the next are three angek, whose 
grandeur can only be compared to those of Cjmabue in 
the south transept. The remaining subjects on this side 
are by a different master, who followed closely the beat 

isflical traditions, and succeeds in giving extraordinary 
le to hia compositions as well as meaning to the 

rious figures. 

In Jacob before Isaac, Isaac is waiting for his dish of 
enisonj, and Jicob'a attitude denotes uncertainty as to 
L i6l 
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the reception he is likely to receive, while his mother, 
lifting the curtain of her husband's bed, geems to eo- 
courage her son. 

The next fresco \& similar in composition, but better 
preserved. Here we feel the blindness of Isaac, the 
perplexity of Eeau, who cannot understand why hit 
father refuses to bless him, and the fear of Rebecca, 
who has stepped back, knowing that her fraud must 
now be diacovered. In this composition the artist 
haa strictly kept to rules laid down by hifi prede- 
cessors, and the result, if a little stiff and wanting in 
originality, is yet pleasing and restful to look at, pre- 
senting a great contrast to the somewhat exaggerated 
movements expressed in the preceding ones. 

The last of the aeries is the steward finding the cup 
in Benjamin's aack, though greatly ruined it fltill ahows 
much beauty of composition. 

Upon the opposite wall, by the altar, is depicted the 
life of Christ by followers of Cimabue, but the few 
frescoes that remain are so mutilated and repainted, 
that it is impOBslble to say much about them, or even 
to imagine what they may once have been* 

•* In the Capture," writes Messrs Crowe and 
Cavacaselle, "the Saviour ia of a superior size to 
the rest of those around him, and of a stern but 
serene bearing. Trivial conception marks the scene 
of the Saviour carrying the Cross." 

The Pieta, one of the last, ia evidently by a finer 
scholar of Cimabue, and the woman coming round the 
rocks resembles slightly the figure of Rebecca in the 
two frescoes on the opposite side, ** The compoai- 
rion," write the same authors, ** is more like that which 
Giotto afterwards conceived than any other before or 
since " j but the colossal figure of Christ destroys the 
harmony of the scene. 

The arch at the end of the nave is painted to repre- 
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sent A series of niches^ in each of which staads the 
figure of a saint, aU are much repaiQted, as are the 
medallions of St* Peter and St. Paul by the door. 
The Descent of the Holy Spirit is greatly ruined, aad 
in the Ascension the intonaco has peeled off, showing 
the bricks, ao that the apostles have the appearance of 
looking over a wall- 

The ceiling is frescoed in three different places 
by other masters, whose names have not come down 
to U8. Between the transepts and nave the four Evan- 
gel! sts, seated outside the gates of towns, are so utterly 
ruined and bicckened by time and damp that it is 
barely worth craning one's neck to look at them.^ 
But the four medallions of Christ, the Madonna, St» 
John the Baptist and St. Francis, which ornament 
the centre of the nave, are amoog the most beauti- 
RJ things in the church, and quite perfect as de- 
coration* At each corner of the spandrels stands 
an angel upon a globe^ with wings uplifted, delicate 
in outline and brilliantly coloured, while the whole 
is bordered by the most exquisite design of blossoms 
and green foliage rising out of slender vases, which 
mingle with cupids, angeJs, winged horses and rabbits 
on a dull red ground. It must have been psilnted by 
one who had learned his art from the same source 
whence the decorative painters of Pompeii drew their 
inspiration. 

It is not an easy thing to fit entire figures seated 
on large marble thrones into triangular spaces^ and 
so the artist found, who in the groined ceiling neareit 
the door had to paint the Doctors of the Church, 
Sts. Jerome, Gregory, Ambrose and Auguatin, 

1 To facilitate <teeing^ the painting's of the ceiling, botii lie re 
And in the Lower Church, it would be well to use a hund- 
glasB, a simplt! uiiil moat elfeetual addition to the tomfon of 
the traveller, 
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dictating their epistlei to busy clerks. But there it 
much that is charming in them, though as decoration 
they partly fail, and a resemblance may be found to 
the frescoei of Isaac and bis sons, which seem to 
have inAuenced Giotto in his paintings of old men. 
Vasari's enthusiasm was rou^d when he looked 
upon these endless paintings, and he tells U8 that; 
''This work, truly grand and rich, and admirably 
well executed^ must, I conceive;, in those timee ha^e 
astonished the world, the more so that painting had 
for io loitg been sunk in such obscurity; and to 
me» who saw It once more in 1563, it appeared 
most beautifulf aa I thought how Cimabue, in such 
darkness could have discovered ao much HghL" 

It would be well, before leaving, to look at the 
windows of the Upper Church, which are among 
the oldest in Italy, and, according to Herr Burck- 
hardt, the most beautiful. As of most things con- 
nected with San Francesco, little is known about 
them J Vasarl says they were designed by the painters 
of the frescoes; an opinion partly held by Herr 
Thode, who sees a great resemblance to the style 
of Cimabue in the nght-hand window of the choir 
(the centre one is modern) with scenes from the 
lives of Abraham, David and Christ, of most beautiful 
colour and design. The left window, belonging to 
the same period, contains oaVve scenes from the Old 
Testament, amongst which (the aixth from the top 
of the left half) is Jonah emerging from a blue- 
green whale the colour of the waves, and possessed 
of large white eyes. 

Those of the transepts of the same date are eren 

finer and more beautifully coloured. Medallions of 

geometrical patterns of exquisite design and hue 

ornament the left-hand window of the north transept, 
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' whiJe that on the right containB scenes from the 
Old Testament and the life of ChriBt ; in both of 
these, according to Herr Thode, the influence of 
Cimabue is apparent. 

The left window of the south transept contains seven 
scenes from the Creation iind seven from the Jives 
of Adam and Eve, who (in the last two divisions 
of the right half) are heing driven out of Eden, and, 
ipade in hand, are working at the foot of a tree. 
The eight sainta of the right window, seated majea- 
tica]]y on gothic thrones ornamented with spires, and 
dre&sed in rose-cobured, red and green garmcntSf 
have certainly the appearance of being, as Herr Thode 
suggests, of a style even anterior to Cimabue. 

Half of the bay window on the left, looking towards 
the altar, is the work of the Umbrian school of the 
time of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo (there is a Madonna in a 
blue mantle, and St. Onofrio clothed tn vine-Ieavea), 
while the left half, with medailions composed of very 
small pieces of glass representing scenes from the early 
life of Christ, are perhaps the most beautiful, and 
certainly the oldest, in the church, and can even be 
compared to the stained glass of French cathedrals. 
The third window (the second has suffered consider- 
ably, and what is left of die original belongs to the 
fifteenth century) has been a good dea^l restored, but 
the large angels with blue and purple wings standing 
in an arch, behind which a little town is seen, arc very 
fine, and below them is a curious small figure of 
St. Francis floating in front of a colossal Christ, 
belonging also to the fifteenth century. 

Very beautiful are the two saints beneath gothic 
arches in the last window, and the priests in their rose- 
coloured Btoles, the bishops in crimson and gold, and 
the other figures of warriors and saints- 
Che right half of the bay window near the door 
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To lonl tt o?er paiottng^^ field; 2n.d sow 
The crj is Giotto'^, and hi« Qajne eclipse<L'' 

JljLUTZ, BtiFgaianf^ li,, Cajy'i tnntiation. 

""pHE work of Cimabaej, grand and noble as it ii> 
^ yet givea the impression of belonging to remote 
times, between which and that of Giotto, hit pnpil, a 
great gulf is set. In both churches at Asstai we pass 
from the early efforts of an awakeotng age to the work 
of one, who, if not the first to see the light, was the 
first to discover the true principles of art, to give it 
Iife» and to found a school whence a long series of 
painters came to carry on for generations the lesjsons 
he had taught. Cimabue did wonders for the century 
in which he lived ; of Giotto, even granting that his 
drawing was sometimes faulty, and the types of facpf 
he painted were not always beaatifuJ, it would be an 
insult to express such condescending praise ; and eveo 
a haaty atudy of his frescoes in San Francesco must 
soon explain the everlasting sway he holds, now, as in 
those first years when his work seemed litde short of I 
miracuioHS to the wondering FIorendncB. 

Some fourteen miles to the north of Florence, among 
the hills of the Mugello, lies the scattered hamlet of j 
Tespignano where Giotto Bondone was born of a poor 
i68 
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peasant family in the year 1265. Even at an early 
age, Vaaan says, the boy was remarkable for the 
vivacity and quick intelUgence which endeared him 
Dot ooly to htA parents, but to atl who knew him In 
the village and country round. He passed his child- 
hood among them^ knowing nothing of the city just 
across the hillst but learning much, during the long 
days while he wandered forth to tend his father^s 
sheep;, which was helpful to him in after years to 
preserve his straightforward outlook upon life and 
the strength and freshness of a nature that loved the 
iUnburnt valleys and the freedom of the shepherd'a 
esdatence. 

When Giotto was ten years old it happened that 
Cimabue, 00 his way from Florence to VespJgnano 
upon a matter of business, found him seated by the 
roadside, his flock gathered near, busily employed in 
drawing the outline of a sheep from life upon a smooth 
piece of rock. Struck by the boy's industry in the 
pursuit of art and his evident cleverness, Cimabue 
itened to obtain the father's consent to adopt and 
ke an artbt of him. Leaving the oJd life in the 
lasant'e; cottage for ever, Giotto now turned south 
along new roads^ and with Cimabue by his side, saw 
for the first time the city of Florence, beautiful as she 
lay upon the banks of the Arno in a aetting of wooded 
hills. 

The progress he made under Cimabue's guidance, 

o taught him all he knew, was marvellous indeed. 

ten years of age a shepherd tracing idle fancies on 

stones, then for a few years an apprentice in a 

lorentine workshop grinding colours with the others 

his master's big Madonnas; while ten years later he 

already gained the title of Master and was a 

0U8 painter, courted by popes and kings, and 

iving masterpieceB upon the walls of churchei 
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thrOQghouit Ital^t that people of all times aod 

cotmtries have come and paused awhile to lee. 

Let QS fuppose it was the air of Florence, which, 
accordlug to Vasarl, ** generates a desire for glory and 
hoDOur and gires a natural quickness to the pcrcep-> 
tiooB of men/' that made Giotto a perfect Florentine, 
alert, vritty, and e^er ready with a caustic repartee to 
anyone who bandied wordi with htm. But though 
other influences were at work around him, and new 
images crowded upon his active brain, he kept un- 
dimmed the vision of his mountaiD valley, of the 
(ieldft, of the days spent in his native viilaget and, 
with the eyes of a shepherd he continued to look 
on all the incidents of human life; he eaw the 
grandeur, the tragedy, the weaknesses, aye, and the 
humour too, in everything that surrounded him, setting 
It all down in his frescoes ia his own simple and 
original way. In a few words Mr Ruskin has 
touched upon the keynotes of Giotto's character 
when he says :..,*' his mind was one of the 
most healthy, kind and active that ever informed a 
human frame. His love of beauty was entirely free 
from weakness; his love of truth untlnged by severity; 
his industry constant without impatience ; his work- 
manship accurate without formalism ; his temper serene 
and yet playful ; hia imagination exhaustive without 
extravagance; and his faith lirm without Buperstition. 
I do not know, in the annals of art, such another 
example of happy, practical, unerring, and benevolent 
power." 

Such was the man who came to Assiai to take 
up the work left uncompleted by Cimabue and hia 
contemporaries. Giotto was then almost unknown, 
not having executed any of those great works upon 
which his fame now rests, and it is not unlikely 
that the recommendation by Cimabue of his pro- 
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mising pupil to the friars of San Francesco led to his 
being called there when barely twenty years of age.* 
OpioiGns differ as to which were his first works and 
whether he began in the Lower or in the Upper Church, 
and as there are abaolutely no documents relating to 
the subject, and Vasari i& of no help in the matter 
of dates or precise details, the only way to come to 
any conclusion is to group theae freficoea according 
to their style. We do not wish to force any arbi- 
trary opinions on this malter, and have simply placed 
Giotto s work in the order that it seems to us more 
likely to have been executed. Those who disagree 
have only to transpose the chapters as they think 
lit. The chief thing is to enjoy the frescoes aod 
speculate as little as possible on all the contradictory 
volumes writtea about them. 

Right Transepts — According to Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle these frescoes are by Giotto, and Mr 
Bernhard Berenson is of the opiniou that they 
belong to his early period^ and were executed by 
him before the franciscaoa knew what his powers 
werej and whether they could entrust to him the 
more difficult task of illustrating the legend of St. 
Francis. The subjects are taken from the early 
life of Christ which had been depicted many 

^ There are only the mo«t meagre scrapn of information to 
rely upon as to the dates of Giotto's works at San Francesco^ 
and It Is needless here to enter Into the endWss disccsHJon. 
Odc thing is obviouii ; the AnjifJin frescoes maat haire beea 
execDted before those at Padna which have always been 
aatigned to 1306. In these pages we have sometinitit followed 
the view held by Messrs. Crowe and Caralcaselle, Mmetittie* 
that of Herr Thode, who appearH to have studied the question 
with open eyes, but our final authority is M, Bernhard Beran- 
sou, who in a visit paid lately to Aa^isi was kind enoug^h to 
|H3int out many things which we should otherwise have paused 
by, and tn the jequence of the frejcoes by Giotto at San 
Franeeeco we have entirely followed hU opinion. 
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timcB in preceding centuries, but although Giotto" 
attem|>ted no very el^iborate or original manner of 
treatment, hia style was rapidly developing, and we 
have in some of the acenea Jittle traiti of nature 
which only belong to him. On the outside of the 
Chapel del Sacramento, over the arch, he painted the 
AnnunciatioQ with such charm, dignity and harmony 
of outhne that it would be diificuk to find a more 
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perfect conception of religious feeling even among 
the pictures of Angelico, Unfortunately it can only 
be seen in the early afternoon when the light conies 
in through the windows of S, Giovanril ; the Madonna 
rtaing with queenly grace and the angel hastening 
forward with hia message then stand out from their 
dark, background Uke living people, and show how, 
from the first, Giotto attained the power of giving 
vitality lo his figures. His Madonna ia not Hke a i 
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graveo image to be worshipped from afar; ahe ii 
eaaentially the earthly mother of the Saviour, and 
G-iottOy while treating her story with dignity and a 
certain sense of remoteness, tells it by the simplest 
means, endowing her with the maternal tenderness 
of a young peasant girl whoni we meet upon the 
roads carrying her child to lay beneath the shadow 
of a tree while ahe goes to her work in the field i 
close by. 

The Visitation (on the same wall as Cimabue's 
Madonna) is one of those frescoes that we remember 
like a scene we have witneBsed, so naturaJly doe* 
the Virgin move forward, followed by a group of 
handmaidens, and hold out her arms to greet EUza- 
beth who \& bending with Euch reverence to salute 
her cousin. They stand at the entrance of a dainty 
house inlaid with mosaic which is set among the 
bare rocks with only a stunted tree here and there. 
But Giotto does not forget to place a flowering plant 
to the balcony just as the peasant* have always done 
in his moumain home. 

It 18 interesting to compare the next fresco of the 
Nativity with the same subject in the Upper Church, 
treated by a follower of Cimabue where the same 
idea is depicted, but with what a difference. Though 
two episodes are placed in one picture, Giotto succeeds 
in giving a harmonious composition, which, if a littte 
stiff and over symmetrical, is full of charm and beauty. 
The angels singing to the new-born Infant and those 
apprifling the shepherds of the new a hover like a flight 
of birds above the barn. They are in truth the winged 
spirits of the air, " birds of God ** Dante calls them, 
and thus Giotto paints them. As though to accentuate 
the aadness and poverty of Christ's birthplace, the bam, 
all open and exposed to the night breezes, is kid in a 
lonely landscape with a high rock rising behind it, 
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Beyond m the t»II^, a leaflew cree girows upon the 
bdiilc of a calm la^eaiii where the betveoty light from 
the amgclt u teen to pky like mooabeams to its 
waterv. 

Me««ra, Crowe aisd Cavalcaielle hold that the Visit of 
the Magi waa •* never painted with more feeliog, more 
DatUTally or b^utifiilly composed than here ** ; and 
Giotto must have felt he couid add little to the pff-- 
fecdoQ of the scene when in later years he painted the 
ianie subject at Padua^ All interest it ceotred on the 
Chijdf who, bending forward from the Virgin^s arms, 
lay* a tiny hand in blessing upon the head of the aged 
king. CtinouEly enough St. Jo^h has been forgotten, 
and instead an angel stands upon either side to receire 
the offertnga of the Magi. 

But to m, the Purificatioo aeems even more beautiful 
in sentiment, composition and the perfection of religi- 
oua feeling* Giotto wa6 the first to conceive the idea 
of the Infant Jchus turning from Simeon towards the 
Virgin Mary as if anxious to come back to her, while 
she holds out her arm* to invite him with a natVe 
attitude of gende motherhood. 

From charming frescoes like these we come to the 
grand and powerfiil acene of the Crucifixion. Every 
figure tells a different tale of sorrow; of tender pity, as ^ 
in the group of women round the fainting Virgin \ of fl 
wonder that Chriet should be allowed to suffer, as in ^ 
the gesture of the woman with arms thrown back and 
St. John who wrings hia hands almost fiercely ; of sym- 
pathy expressed by the Magdalene^ as she kisses the 
pierced feet \ and of hope and prayer^ in the kneeling 
figures of St. Francis and his brethren. Even more 
vehement in their grief are the angels, who rending 
their garments fiy away with arms stretched out as if 
unable to bear the sight of so much pain. How rapidly 
they turn and circle in the air; they are not bome 
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'along by the winds, but trustmg to their winga tbey 
rise with the ewift, sure flight of a swallow.^ 

Upon the opposite waJl the early life of the Virgin 
is continued with the Flight io to Egypt, which bears a 
strong resembJance to the fresco at Padua, There U 
the same sense that St. Joseph, his bundle slung on a 
stick over his shoulder tike a pilgrim, is really walking 
along and in a moment muat disappear from ngbt ; a 
palm tree bends aidcwap to the breeze, and above two 
angels seem to cleave the air as they hurriedly lead on 
the travellers to exile and safety. Only the Virgin sits 
calm and unruffled. In the Massacre of the Innocents 
Giotto has happily not painted the fiill horror of the 
scene, but has aimed rather at suggesting the tragedy 
than at giving its actual representation. Very beautiful 
are the women to the left mourning for their dead 
children. One rocks her child in her arras and tries 
to awaken him with her ktssee, whilst another raises 
her hands in despair a$ she gazes upon the dead child 
upon her kaeei. 

The Return of the Holy Family from Egypt, 
thongh only showing a group of houses within sur- 
rounding walls and a gateway and a group of 
people, suggests better than a more complicated 
CompOaitioD would have done the scene of a home- 
coming after !ong absence. 

The Preaching of the Child in the Temple com- 
pletes the series, and like the one at Padua, it is the 
least interesting of Giotto's paintings. 

There are three other frescoes in the Transept which 
moM: people, with reason, attribute to Giotto, repre- 

* For SimoDe Martini's Madonaa and Saints between the 
two thapeU d ihts tranKptj. see p. 2ii, The portraits (?) of 
same of the Hirst coRipanions of St. FrBnct% painted beneath 
Cimabne^i fretco, belong to the Florentine schooU Ic would 

1 nin to try and nune them. 
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■en ling miracles of St* Francis* The first refers to a 
child of the Spini family of Florence who felJ from a 
tower of the Palazzo Spini (now Feroni), and waa 
being carried to the grave, when the intercesiion of 
St. Francis was invoked and he appeared among 
them to restore the child to life. Part of the fresco 
has heen lost owing to the ruthless way in which the 
walls were cut into for the purpose of erecting an organ 
— a barbarous act difficult to understand. But the 
principal group of people are seen outside an exquisite 
basilica of marble and mosaic, and each figure can be 
studied with pleasure as they have not been mutilated 
by the ** reaiorer'a " usual layers of thick paint. Seldom 
has Giotto painted lovelier women than those kneeling 
in the foreground, their profiles of delicate and pure 
outline recalling a border of white flowers. Near them 
if a figure bearing ao strong a resemblance to Dante, 
that we would fain believe that Giotto meant to repre- 
sent the type of a true Florentine in a portrait of the 
poet. Above the siaircaae is a fine picture of St. 
Francis resting his hand upon the shoulder of a crowned 
skeleton **in which," says Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caseJle, ■* a much deeper study of anatomy is revealed 
than has ever beeti conceded to Giotto." The oval 
face of the saint, with clear brown colouring, is very 
beautiful, strongly resembling the St. Francis in glory 
in the frefico above the high altar. By him also is 
the half-length figure of Christ in the vaulting of 
the window- 

Although the two remaining frescoes deal with the 
death and resurrection of a child, they probably have 
nothing to do with the Spini miracle j the one where 
the dead child is lying in the arms of two men has unfor* 
tunately been so repainted as to take all character away 
from the faces, and we can only admire the general 
grouping, the fine gestures of the weeping women, aD4 
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he grand modelling of the figures. OnJy a great artiat 
could make one feel, by such simple means, the atrain 
of the dead weight upon the men*a arms. The man 
to the left (the second from the one holding his 6nger 
to his chin) is believed to be the portrait of Giotto ; if 
it IB » the painter has not flattered himself, and we can 
believe Dante*B tale that he was remarkably ugly, and 
had six hideous children. On the other side of the 
arch the legend continues j a procession of white-rohed 
monks and sorrowing friends approach the house to 
which the child ha& been taken, but in the meantime 
St, Francii has called him back to life, and a man, 
evidently in great excitement over the miracle, is 
hurrying down the steps to announce what has 
occurred. The story is so well and simply told 
that, although we have failed to find any account 
of it, it is easy to understand the sequence of the 

o frescoes, and the eveots they relate. 

^IhgorUs &y GhUo In the ceiling over the High ^lidr, 
— The task was now given to Giotto to depict by the 
medium of allegory the three virtues of the franciscaa 
order and St» Francis in glory. These virtues, the 
rocks upon which the franciscan order was ao securely 
founded, had been preached by Su Francis to the 
people of Italy with the extraordinary results we have 
seen, and now Giotto came to take up the theme and, 
by means of his im mortal art, perpetuate it as long as 
the great basilica lasts, and pilgrims come to pray and 
read upon the walls, in a language even the unlettered 
can understand, the lessons taught by the Umbrian 
preacher seven centuries ago. Apart from the fact of 
his genius, it was a fortunate thing that he ehould have 
been chosen for the task» A man of weaker and more 
impressionable temperament might have been led into 
such exaggerations of feeling and sentiment as we lind 

the Lorenzetti frescoes of the transept, Giotto 
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czmc not many years after the FlageHants, roaming 
in hordes through the land oil ling for mercy and beat- 
ing their hdf-naked bodies with leathern thongs, had 
spread a spirit of fanaticism which threatened to destroy 
the healthy influence of the teaching of St. Francis. 
But the mountain-bom painter, impervious to such 
inHuences,. kept his faith pure amidst the turmoil £ind 
utirest; and much aa he admired the aaint (it i& said 
he belonged to the Third order), he looked upon hi( 
teaching from the practical point of view and was by 
no means carried away by the poetical manner in which 
it had been presented to the people. Nothing Bhow 
the mind and chsrarter of Giotto so pbinly as mm\ 
lines he wrote on poverty, most likely after paintio] 
hia famous Allegortea when he had an opportunity ti 
observe how little the manners and customs of mediav; 
monks corresponded with the spirit of their founder. 
Every line of the poem is full of common sense am^ 
knowledge of human frailty. Many, Giotto remarf 
somewhat sarcaatically, praise poverty ; but he does m 
himself recommend it aa virtue is aeldom co-existei 
with extremes ; and voluntary poverty, upon which 
touches in a few caustic lines, is the cause of many ill 
and rarely brings peace to those who have chosen hei 
as a mate and who too often study how to avoid h 
company j thus it happens that under the false man' 
of the gentlest of lambs appears the fiercest wolf, ai 
by such hypocriay is the world corrupted.^ 

Giotto, an artist before he was a moralist^ undertool 
to carry out the wishes of his patrons, and thougl 
only how he could best fill the triangular spaces of cl 
ceiling with the iigures of saints and angels. It w< 
by no means an eaay task, but Giotto succeeded 
well that these four frescoei are reckoned among hii 
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Giotto in the Lonver Church 

"^ masterpieces and the wonders of the thirteeoth century- 
They certainly show a marked advance upon the earlier 
works in the Tranaept, but they lack the power and 
assurance of those in the Upper Church, where the 
youthful painter aJJ but reached the zenith of hia 
fame. 

The Marriage of St. Franeis and PoveriyJ — -In this 
fresco Giotto has re presented three incident a, but just 
as they all refer to one subject, so do the figures form 
a perfect harmony, faultlesa as decoration and beautiful 
as a picture. A youth, imitating the charity of St, 
Francis to whom his guardian angel is pointing, is seen 
on the left giving hia cloak to a beggar, while upon the 
other side, a miser clutching his money-bag and a youth 
with a falcon on his gloved hand refuse to listen to 
the good suggestions of an angel and of the friar who 
stands between them. The lines of decoration are 
further carried out by the two angel a who fly up carrying 
a temple with an enclosed garden, perhaps symbolising 
Charity, and a franciscan habit, which may be the 
symbol of Obedience. But these are details and 
the eye does not rest upon them, but rather is carried 
itraight into the midst of a court of attendant angels 
where Christ, standing upon a rock, gives the hand of 
St. Francis to the Lady Poverty, who slightly draws 
away as if in warning of the hardships and disillusioos 
in store for him who links hie life with hers. Cold 
and while, her garments torn by a network of accacia 

' Tt v9 ofteD supposed that Giotto took the theme of thii 
fresco from the w^U-ktiown lines of Dante refLTring to the 
mystical marriage of St. Francia to PoTerty; Brt Dante 
wrote the xi. canto of the PuraJijo long after Giotto had 
left Assiii; both painter and poet really only followed the 
legend recounted by St. Bonaventare of how St. Ftuncis 
met three women who saluted him on the plain of 
S. Quinco R<ar Siena. These were Poverty, Chanty and 
Obedience. 
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and hasty in their criticisms than Vasari, see the 
work of many hands in all these frescoes; so we 
have gathered together a few notes concerning them 
from various authorities to help the traveller to form 
his own ideas upon the subject. The theme is too 
endless to attempt in a small space to give more than 
a very brief summary of the chief facts. 

Frescoes of the Choir and Transepts, — These may be 
divided into two distinct classes, those of the north tran- 
sept, which arc older and inferior to those of the south 
transept and choir. Herr Thode attributes their 
difference to the fact that while all are the work of 
Cimabue, the frescoes in the north transept were painted 
when he was quite young, while the rest belong to a 
later period, when he had attained his full powers. 
The Crucifixion of the north transept, one of the most 
ruined, reminds us somewhat of works by Margaritone 
which may be studied, without much pleasure, in most 
Italian galleries. The figures standing round the Cross 
are short, with small heads and large hands, and not 
even in the fainting Madonna is there the slightest 
charm. In the Martyrdom of St. Peter, on the next 
wall) it is curious to note the similarity of treatment to 
Giotto's freKO at Rome of the same subject. The 
Saint, head downwards upon the Cross without any 
group of people urould have made bot a doll composi- 
tKMii ao both artiata added an obelisk on either side to 
relieve the moncstony ot lino. 

Then ^'otlowii thr scenrof Simon Magus being borne 
upwards by demons with bat-Hke wing^ ; and upon the 
next wall, bcttcath the triforhun, is r epres en ted the 
datlli of Aoanias and Sapphire, and St. Peter curing 
like laxnr brJort the Temple, vhcfe the figures are 
Eujertk aftd, icoording to Herr Thode, 
tlic b«i»d of Ckoabiie. 

i tlttiMife veoKdaUiaoa of the friend 




GloHo in ibc Lower Church 

the garb of a Penitent with angels' wings^ are chaiing 

away the tempting Bpirits of the fleeh from the rocki 
about the fortreis into the abyi* below. The winged! 
boar falifl backwards, foSbwed by a demon and a 
winged skeleton emblematic of the perpetual death of 
the wicked, while poor blindfolded Love writhes be- 
neath the lash of Penitence. But just as he la about 
to spring down with the reat, his string of human hearts 
still sluRg acroti his shoulders, he snatchea up a irprig 
of roGCB from the rockn. 

Above, out of a walled enclosure guarded at each 
end by towers like every mediseval castle on the hills 
about Italian towna, risca a crenulated fortress* At 
the open window of the magnificent central tower is 
seen Chastity, veiled and in prayer as if unconscious of 
the scene below, her vigilance typiltcd by the bell 
o*crhead. She appears to be readings by the light of 
a uper, from the open book held before her by an 
angel, while another is bringing her the laliti of sanc- 
tity. They are no longer Giotto's bird- like creations, 
but stately messengers with splendid human forms 
uplifted by outstretched wings their garments brought 
into long curved lines by the rapidity of their flight. 

Obedience^ — Under an open iftggia sits the winged 
figure of Obedience in the habit of a franctscant 
holding his finger to his lips as he places a wooden 
yoke (symbol of obedience) upon the neck of a 
kneeling friar. Prudence^ with double face, holding 
a glass mirror and a compass, and Humility^ with her 
lighted taper to illumine the path to paradise, are 
seated on either side, perhaps to show that he who 
imposes obedience upon others must be prudent and 
humble himself. An angel upon the right is pointing 
these virtues out to a centaur (symbolizing pride, envy 
and avarice), who, thrown back upon his haunches 
by a ray of light from the mirror of Prudence^ is 
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thut itoppcd from tempting away the young novice 
kncflmg on the opposite side, ccicovjraged ia his aet 
of renunciation by the angel who holds him firmly by 
the wrtBt. Two divine hands appear from the clouds 
flibove and are holding St, Francis by his yoke, while 
two angels unroll the rules of his order. 

The Ghry of Sl Francis. — ^The throng of fair- 
haircd angeJa, seem, as they move towards the throne 
of the &iint and press around it, to be intoning a hymn 
of pcrpctuiil praise and jubilation. Their figure*, 
agninHt the dull gold background, are seen white and 
utrong, with here and there a touch of mauTe or pale 
blue in their garments bringing out more distinctly the 
feeling of light and joyousness. The perpetual move- 
ment of the heavenly choir, eome blowing long trumpets, 
othcri playing on flutca and tambourines, while many 
gaae upwards in silent prayer as they float upon the 
clouds, contraats strangely with the stiff and siient 
figure o* St. Francis, who in his robe of gold and 
black brocade, a brilliant light behind him, looks like 
some miirvelbua eastern deity, recalling Dante*B words 
of how he 

^- . , , arose 

A suu upon the world, as duly thi» 

From Ganges doth : . , . " 

In the dimness of the cave-like church built to serve 
the purjiose of a tomb and keep men's ideas familiar 
with the thought of death, these frescoes are glimpses 
into the h^ven of the bleat. Watch them at all 
hours of the day and there will be some new wonder 
to be noted, a face among the crowd which seems 
fairer than the rest, or, as the sunshine moves acrosB, 
a flash of colours in an angel's wing like the sudden 
coming of a rainbow tn Li cloudy sky. And who shall 
forget the strange play of fancy as the candle light, 
during an afternoon service, mingles with the strong 
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QBhtne upon the white figures of saints and the 
whiter figure of the Lady Poverty, who appear to 
moTe towards us from amidat a blaze of golden 
cloudsj uQtil gradually as the evening closes m and 
the candles go out one by otie» they are set once more 
in the shadow of their hackgrounds like so many 
images of snow. 

ia Captila J^I Sacramento, or the Chapel oj Si. Nicholas, 
—Giotto left one scholar at Asaisi whose work it is 
easy to di&cover, but who, as far as name and person- 
ality are concerned, ie unknown , and shares in the 
general mystery which fiurrounds both the builders 
and painters of San Francesco- All we know is that 
he followed hia master'a style and great laws of com- 
position even more closely than Taddeo Gaddi, and 
that he possessed much charm and originality. By the 
kind help of Mr Bern hard Berenson we have been able 
to group together some of the works of this interesting 
artist, who was evidently working at Assisi between 1300 
and 1310 when he executed the last nine frescoes of 
the Upper Church iJluslrating the death and the 
miracles of St» Francis, decorated the Capella del 
Sacramento in the Lower Church with the legend 
of St. Nicholasi and painted a fine Crucifixion in the 
Confraternity of San Rufinuccio (see chap. x). There 
is a vciy delightfiil panel picture also by him in the 
corridor of the Uffizzi (No. 20 in the corridor), 
with eight small scenes from the life of St. Cecilia, 

In a fresco over the arch on the inside of the 
Capella del Sacramento are portraits of the donors 
of the chapel. Cardinal Napoleone Orstni, who is 
being presented to Christ by St. Francis, and hia 
younger brother Giovanni (below him ia written 
Dns Jons Gaetanus frater ejus), presented by St. 
Nicholas, It heipB to date the decoration of the 
bapel, for we know that Giovanni Orsini received 
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die cardinar* hat in t3i6, while here he ii rep»c- 
•ested in the whitje liR-^tt of a deacon confirmmg 
the genera] opimon th^t thefie freBcfjcs must hate 
been puinted before that date.^ 

i^L Nicholas of Myra, generally koown as St. 
Nichabfl of Bairi, both dunng hi^ life and a^fter his 
death waa forever corning to the assistance of the 
opprcued; he did not even object to be the patron 
flatot of drunkarda and thieves, as Weil aa of maiden 
virtue* He can eaeiJy be recognised id art by the 
three purses or golden baJlji which are always placed 
at his feet, in reference to the iiret kind action he 
performed when a wealthy young nobie. This ioci* 
dent is charmingly recorded in the chapel upon the 
right wall near the entrance. Three sleeping naaidciw 
are lying by their father^s side, and St. Nicholas, who 
has heard of their poverty, throws in three bags of gold 
as he passes by the open window* This charitable deed 
has made him a famous eaint \ when Dante is in Purga- 
tory he hears the spirit^of Hugh Capet recounting various 
acts of virtuous poverty and generosJtyj among which 

" , , . it spake the gift 
O/ Nicholas, which oii the maidens he 
Bounteous bestow'd, to *a¥e thdr youthful prime 
UttbSemish'd, . , ," 

Below (^the picture immediately beneath is entirely 
obliterated) is a very beautiful composition, recalling 
the same artist* s treatment of St. Clare and her nuns in 
the Upper Church, In front of a Gothic chapel of 
white and black marble stands St. Nicholas, between 

1 ThiB fiict alone would disprove the idea tha,t Giottino, 
who waf horn in 1314, could have been the a,uthar of Cheae 
frescoes. ETery thing ihat cannot be attributed to other 
painters \a put down as his Work, flo that we hsTe many 
pictures and freacoes of totally dilferent styled atatgoed to 
Gwttino. 
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fwo placid and portly Friare, liateniDg to the petition of 
a deepairing father who implores his protection for hii 
three bodb^ unjustly condemned to death by a wicked 
coQsul. The figures of the pmoners, with halters round 
their necka, followed hy aympathising frieuds^ are full of 
moTement and life ; St. Nicholas ia particularly charm- 
iog, dressed in his episcopal robee, elightly bending for- 
ward and listening attentively to the dolehil taie.^ 

The legend ie continued upon the opposite side, 
where he arrives just in time to save the youths. The 
figure of the kneeling victim expecting the blow every 
moment to fall upon his neck and the majeatic attitude 
of the saitit in the act of seizing the sword, are finely 
rendered, but Giotto would hardly have approved of 
the complicated building decked with much super- 
fluous decoration which is supposed to represent the 
city gate. 

The fresco below relates a vision of the Emperor 
Conetantine who had ordered his three generals, un- 
justly accused of treason, to be put to death. Sti 
Nicholas appears and commands him to release the 
prifioners, who are in a wooden cage by the bed. 

High up in the lunette of this wall is an interesting 
fi-esco referring to a humorous incident of one of the 
saint^s mirncles. It appears that a Jew, hearing that 
St. Nicholas gave special protection to property, placed 
a statue of him in his house ; but it must be remem- 
bered that St, Nicholas was also the patron of thieres, 
and one day all the Jew'^s pOBSesaions disappeared. 
Enraged by the failure of his plan he administered a 
sound thrashing to the statue, which stands in a beauti- 
fid niche with spiral columns, behaving much in the 

1 Some Ray this freaco represents the three youths begging 
St. Nichoks to pardon the consul who had condemned diem 
to death, in which case ft would come after the stene of the 
E«cution on the oppoaite wail. 
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■amc way^ af tht* cbtldith tons of Jiudi in Soutlieiii Italy 
who turn the Madonna's pictofe lo the wall wh«i 
their praycri have not been eilectual. In this case 
St. Nicholas wa£ so deeply otFended that he appeared 
in A vision to the thieves, who kindly restored the 
goods of the irate Jew* There are dim rem^m of 
freicoei on this wall, but it is imposGible to make out 
what they represent. Other wooderfu] miracles are 
related \jpon the opposite side, beginning high up in the 
lunette, where, with some diflicultyf we distinguished 
St. Nicholas restoring a child to life who has been 
taken from his parents aod killed by evil spirits. Below 
i« a scene in a banquetttng hallj where a king, seated 31 
tabJe, takes a goblet of wine from the hand of a slave 
boy. St. Nicholas, in full episcopal a, performa one of 
his many serial lights, lays his hand upon the boy's 
head and carries httn back to his parents.. In die 
scene beneath St. Nicholas is restoring to his people 
anoEher youths who, it seema, was nearly drowned 
while filling a goblet with water for the altar of 
St. Nicholas ; or it may be the continuation of the 
preceding legend, and show the home-coming of the 
captive boy from the king's palace. It is one of the 
most charmingly rendered of the series; the im- 
petuous action of the mother rising with outs tretc bed 
arms to welcome her son, and the calm dignity of the 
father's embrace, are almost worthy of Giotto himself. 
A small dog bounds forward to add bis welcome to 
the others, while Sti. Nicholas surveys the scene with 
great gravity, every line of his figure denoting dignity, 
power and repose. 

On one side of the arched entrance to the chapel 
is 3 fresco of St. Mary Magdalen, on the opposite 
side is St, John the Baptist, and in the vaulting of the 
arch, on the right) arc St, Anthony of Padua with 
St, Francis j St, Albino with St. George ; St. Agnes 
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holding a lamb, perhaps the moat graceful of the 
figures, with St. Cecilia crowned with roses. Opposite 
are St. Rufino and St. Nicholas holding a book ; St* 
Sabtno and St. Vittorino, both Assi^aa martyrs; and 
St. Claire with St. Catherine of Alexandria, But the 
quahty of this artist wil! be only half reahsed if the 
nngle figuree of the apostles on the walla below the 
sccaes from the life of Nicholas are oi?erlooked. 
Very grave and reposeful they lend an air of great 
tolemDity to the chapel, and as Messrg. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle remark, they are " after those of Giotto in the 
Ciborium of Rome, the moat admirable that were 
produced in the early times of the revival. . . /' 

It is as difficult to explain why the Chapel of St. 
Nicholas posBesses so much charm, as it ia to under- 
stand why people seldom spend more than sufficient 
time to read the few Jinca in their guide-book about 
it and verify for themeelvea that the frescoes are there ; 
but perhaps when gome fifty frescoes by Giotto have 
to be realiBed in about an hour, which is the time 
ufually devoted to them by the vi&itor to Aaaisi, it is 
not surprising that Giotto's follower, the closest and 
the beat he ever had, should be neglected. 

The stained glass windows, remarkable rather for 
their harmony than for their depth of tone, belong also 
to the early part of the fourteenth century, and are deco- 
rated with the Orstni arms. On the left aide of the 
central window is a charming design of St. Francis in 
a rose-coloured mantle^ recommending to Christ the 
young Giovanni Gaetano Orsini, who is said to be 
buried in the chapel. His monument behind the altar, 
erected soon after his death in 134.71 is, according to 
Vasari, the work of Agoattno d^ Siena, a pupil of 
Giovanni Pisano. Very calm and yguthful-looldng 
the Cardinal lies at full length in long folded robet 
rhile two angels guard his slumbers* 
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m lovdv pknre «a pasel cf ite ^i^sin md ana (i^btr 
d^ficiK lo «e M it it ^pamt dse lig^ over the ahw), 
t»j s 8inMe irm wbo jmmksks kndc of SiniOiie Wm- 
Dirt oJenft or oepictiBg ctDSval aad ktcbc Miidcmiiifc 

7lr C4ig»«r ^ £#. ^fanui Madd/Jam.—AiXXiwSag \& 
a legend gircn by Padre Aageii tlw cfaapcJ wm buiJi 
add coOKGrated by St, Bonavetilure wliile General of 
the frandacan arder towards xht cod of the tJurteeath 
omtnrf. The three frescoes on the left wall certainly 
bebfig to Giot«>*a tioje* and if not actoally painted by 
him they appear to be from his designs, and not merely 
cojpies of the Paduan freicoefi which they resemble. 
AboTe the freacoeB of the Raising of Lazams and the 
Anointing of Chritt'« feet is the Communion of the 
Magdalen, rendered with such Hmpiicity yet with so 
much religious feeling and soleinnity that we realise 
it is indeed the lait communion of the saint on earth. 
The altitude of the priest, the splendid drapery of the 
man Sn oranee-colotjred garments^ and the way in which 
the figure of the «aint heing carried by angels to heateo 
eompletei the compowtion, bear unmiBtakably the im- 
preiM of Giotto's style before the Faduan period 
(1206). 

I'he " NoJi mi Tangere " upon the opposite wall may 
alao have been deaigned by him, but the type of the 
facet are heavier than his, and the angels are no longer 
swift apirits of the heavens ending in flame and cbud. 

The painter, as if wishing to remind the faithful of 
the new life symbolised in the resurrection of Christ, 
hai covered the rocks and ground with flowering rose- 
buihcfl and exquiiiiely designed tufts of ferns and leavea. 

The story of the Prince and Pnnceas of Marseilles is 
a favourite subject with the Giottesque school. The 
legend tellei that when Mary Magdalen arrived at Mar- 
seilleit with La/arua and Nlartha, she met a prince and 
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}ii3 wife Mfho were praying to the gods for a son, and 
she persuaded them to pray instead to the God of the 
Christians. Their desire wae granted^ aad they were 
converted, but evidently being of a cautious turn of 
mind, they resolved to sail at once for JeruaaJem and 
find out if St, Peter's teaching agreed with that of the 
Magdaltn. On the way a terrible storm arose, and 
during the tempest the princess gave birth to a son, and 
died^ The sailors tnsiated that her body must be thrown 
overboard or the storm, they said, would not abate ; at 
last the prince was forced to lay the body of his wife 
upon a rocky island in the midst of the ocean, and 
calling upon Mary Magdalen for help, he left the child 
wrapt in the cloak of its dead mother by her side and 
tdotinued the journey to the Holy Land. His visit 
to St. Peter ended in his complete conversion, and upon 
his retom to France he stopped at the rocky island 
where he found his wife and son alive and well, thanks 
to the prayers of St. Mary Magdalen. They returned 
to Marseilles, the vessel being guided by angels, and 
ihe whole lown became Christian. 

Above the arch facing, the altar is a ?ery charming 
fresco of the Magdalen standing at the entrance of 
a cave, her hair falling like a mantle of cloth of gold 
about her, to receive the gift of a garment from a 
charitable hermit who had heard of her Hfe of austerity 
and privation among the mountains of Provence. 

The single figures of St, Clare, St. Mary 
Magdalen and St. Rufino, as well as the saints in 
ihe vaulting opposite the altar» no longer follow 
Giotto's designs and are far inferior to the other 
frescoes. Teobaldo Pontano, Bishop of Asaisi be- 
tween 13 14 and 1329, is supposed to be the kneeling 
€gure at the feet of St. Rufino as donor of the 
chapeU It is so unlikely Giotto should have re- 
peated his later Paduan designs in a feebler manner, 
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as seen here, or that a pupil should have slavishly 
copied them, that it seems more probable the chapel 
dates from the time of St. Bonaventure, when its 
decoration may have been begun by Giotto and com- 
pleted by some later Florentine follower called in 
by the bishop who desired to be buried here. The 
Pontano arms decorate the beautiful stained glass 
windows, which certainly date from the first half of 
the fourteenth century, and are the finest in the 
Lower Church with the exception of those in St. 
Martin's chapel. Each figure has a claim on our 
admiration, but especially lovely is the figure of the 
Magdalen whose hair ^lls to her feet in heavy waves 
of deepest gold. In the last division of the right 
window is the death of the saint, with the lions at 
her feet which are supposed to have dug her grave. 

The Chapel of St, Antonio di Padova, — Built by the 
Assisan family of Lelli in the fourteenth century, it 
was once ornamented by Florentine frescoes of the 
same date which were destroyed when the roof fell 
in, and it has now nothing of interest save the windows. 
These contain some naive sgenes from the life of St. 
Anthony ; among them may be noticed his preaching 
to the fish which raise their heads above the water 
to listen. 

Chapel of San Stefano, — ^This like the last, has only 
very decadent frescoes by Adone Doni and is solely 
interesting for its windows (second half of fourteenth 
century), where below the symbols of the Evangelists 
are single figures of saints, among them King Louis 
and the royal Bishop of Toulouse. Cardinal Gentile 
di Montefiore, founder of the chapel of S. Martino, was 
also the donor of this one and is represented in the 
right window with his crest, a tree growing out of 
a blue mound against an orange background. 

The Chapel of St, Catherine^ or Capella del Croclfisso. 
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— ThU cbapel was built by order of Cardinal Albor- 
no£ towards the end of the fourteenth century when 
on his pssage dirough Umbria to reconquer the 
rebelJiouB citiea for the Roman Pontiff. He conceived 
at Assisi 30 great a love for the memory of St. Francis 
that he desired to be buried there ; but though his body 
wae brought to Aasisi from Viterbo where he died 
ip 1 367)1 it was afterwards carried to his bishopric 
at Toledo "at smaJl expense/' writes an economical 
chronicJi-r, " upon men's shoulders '* ; only a cardinars 
hat, euepended from the roof of the chapel > now 
remains to remind us of the warlike Spanish prelate. 
The frescoes here have been assigned to that mythical 
person Bjlfelmaco, of whom Vasari relates euch 
humorous tales. All we can say is that they belong 
10 the second half of the fourteenth century and are 
not very pleaamg acenee from the life and martyrdom 
of St, Catherine of Alexandria, with a fresco of Car- 
dinal Albornoz receiving consecration from a pope 
under the auspices of St. Francis, The windows are 
the first things to shine out amidst the gloom as one 
enters the Lower Church. Especially attractive are 
the figures of St. Francis and St, Ckre, their cloaks 
of the colour of a tea-rose, and of the other saint* 
in green and russet- brown standing in a frame of 
twisted ribbons tied in bows above their heads. Un- 
fortunately the glass has been repaired tn some places 
by careless modern workers and we see such strange 
leaults as the large head of a bearded man upon the 
body of St. Catherine, high up in the left hand 
window. 

Tha Chapel of SL Anthony the Abboi,^—Khon% 1367 
two monuments were erected in this chapel over the 
sepulchres of two murdered princes — Messer Fer- 

^The tabernacle on the altar is the work of GiuJio Danti, 
design by Galesizxo Aleisi, both Perugians, in 1570, 
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dinando Blaaco^ nephew of the Cardinal Albornoz, 
and Kia aon Garzia. Some say they met their 
death at Spoleto where the father wai vice-go'rernor, 
otberfi that they were kilJed at Asaiai dose to the 
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ai Fjenza) nothing now remains but a rather feeble 
picture by a scholar of Pinturicchio. The white 
stone monumeotB, the white-washed walls and the 
total absence of colour gives an uncared-for look to 
this out-of-ihe way corner of the church* A much 
brighter epot is the old cemetery opeotng out of this 
ch^peJ, which was built in the fourteenth century 
with the intention of adorning it with frescoes in 
imitatioD of the Campo Santo at Pisa. The double 
cloister Been against a background of cypresses and 
firs, above which rises the northern side of the Basilica, 
form a pretty group of buildings, and can be better 
enjoyed now thaa in former days, when the bones 
of Assisan nobiea and franc i scan friars were piled 
IQ the open galleries. 

The Basilica of San Franceaco became the burial 
place, not only of some of the saint's immediate foJ- 
lowers, but also of many distinguished personages. The 
large Btone tomb at the end of the church is alwaya 
pointed out as that of "Ecuba," Queen of Cyprus^ 
who is said to have come to Assisi in 1229 to give 
thanks for having been cured of an illne8& by the inter- 
cession of St. Francis, when she gave the porphyry vase 
full of ukraniarinc which is still to be seen^ though 
now empty of its precious contents* She is said to have 
died in 124O, and to have been buried in San Fran- 
cesco. But this " Ecuba " is a mysterious person not 
to be found in the history of her country, which hai 
led some writers to say that it is lolanthe, the second 
wife of Frederick II, who lies here. It is one of 
those tombs common in the time of Giovanni Pisani, 
but bearing only a faint resemblance to his master- 
piece in the Church of San Domenico in Perugia, 
<* On one side," says Vasari, in surprise at the novelty 
of the style, " the Queen, seated upon a chair, places 
" tr right leg over the left in a singular and modem 
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manfier, which pottttoo for a bd^ u ungracefdl, and 
cannot be regarded as a suitable action for a royftl 
moDumeot.** 

The tomb to the right waa erected soon aiter 1479 
ia memory o£ Niccolo Spccchi, so Assisao physiciafi 
of renown attached to the persona of Eugenius IV, and 
Niccolci V. 

Tom^ of St» Frtmc'u, — Although it had always been 
lupposed that St. Francis \&y beneath the high aliar, 
no one knew precisely the spot where Elias had hiddef) 
him* In the last centuries many attempts were made 
to find the tomb by driving galleries in every direction 
iato the bed of rock on which the Basilica stands ; ^ 
but all failed, until more energetic measures were taken 
in 1818. And after (i fty nights of hard work^ conducted 
with the greatest secrecy (tt wodd «eem as though the 
ipirit of Eli as still presided over the workers ), below 
the high altar, encased tn blocks of travertine taken 
from the Roman wall near the temple of Miner va, and 
fitted together neady as those of an Etruscan wall, was 
found the sepulchral urn of St. Francis. It was e?i- 
dently the same in which he had been laid in the 
Church of San Giorgio, untouched till that day. 
Round the skeleton were found rarious objects, 
placed, perhape, by the As&isans, who in t!iis seem 
to have followed the custom of their earliest ancestors, 
aa offerings to the dead. There were several silver 

* How right Eliai was to hide the body of St. Franti* in so 
feccrt a plara ii shown by the variou» endeavours made by the 
Perug-ians to secure the holy relics for thetr town. In the 
fifteenth century they attempted, while at war with Aesisi, 
(o carry off" the bodj' by force, and falling, had recourse to 
diplomacy. They represented to Eug^eniu<» IV, that it would 
b« far safer at Perugia, and begged him to entrust them with 
it. He de«Jed hh *• dear mshs"* requt!9t on the plea that the 
AJiatsanji would be brought to the ferge of despair and their 
dtf lo nun. 
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CDIDB, tmongst them some of Lucca of i i8t and 
1208, and a Roman ring of the second century, with 
the figure of Pallas holding a Victory in her right 
hand engraved on a red cornelian. Five Umbrian 
bishops, four cardinals^ numberleaa priests and archa;- 
otogists visited the spot to verify the truth of the dis- 
covery, and finally published the tidings far and wide, 
which brought greater crowda than e?er to Assisi, and 
among them no less a personage than the Enaperor 
Francis I, of Austria. Uoniitiona poured in for build- 
ing a chapel beneath the Lower Church round the 
saint's tomb, and in six months the work waa com- 
pleted by Giuseppe Brizzi of Assisi. The citizens, 
in their zeal, decorated it with marble altars and 
statues, until the tradition treasured by the people of 
a hidden chapel below the Baailica and rivalling it in 
richness was almost realised, and they flocked down 
the dark staircascB with lighted torches to witness the 
accomplishment of the legends weaved by their fore- 
fathera (see p. 136). It ia a moat impresBive sight lo 
attend maas here with the peasants in early morniDg 
ere they go forth to their work in the fields. Silently 
ihcy kneel with bowed heads near the tomb, touching 
it now and again through the grating with their rosaries i 
the acolytes move slowly about the altar and the voices 
of the priests are hushed, for here at least all feel the 
solemnity of a rcligioaa rite. The candles burt^ dimly 
with a smoky flame, the sanctuary lamps cast a flicker- 
ing red light upon the marble pavement and the walls 
cut out of the living rock, and with the darkness which 
Beems to press around is the damp smell, reminding us 
that we are indeed in the very bowel i of the Assisan 
mouDtaia. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Sienese Masters in the Lo^wer 
Church, The Convent 

t , , ** }« (lunnerAlt pour ce caveau toutes let egltses de 

The Chapel of St. Martin ' 



TTHE best master* of Tuscany haFiDg, by the begin* 
* ning of the thirteenth century, covered most of 
the walls of iSan Franceeco with choke work, it now 
rrmained for 8iena to ecnd artists to complete their 
fevclinctl by cffigiea of calmly sweet Madonnas aad 
iainti whose gentle beauty seemed rightly fitted for 
ihrir Umbrian surroundings* 

1*1 le fifBt to come, probsbly very few years after 
Giotto had left, waa Simone Martini, ** tlie moat lov- 
ablfi" Mr Bcrcnaon calls him, **of all the artists 
before the RenalBsance," - He married Giovanna 
Memmi, a Sienese, whose brother Lippo Memmj 
often helped him in minor works; this may account 
for (he confusion between the two, and why he is bo 
often called by hfs brother-in-Jaw*s surname. One of 

1 The donor of this chapel was Gentile de Monteflori, a 
frtnciBctn, created ciLrdinal in 1198 by Boniface V III. 

' Simone wa» born at Siena in i zEj. and died at Avt^non in 
1344. He belonged to the school of Duccio, though influenced 
l4> nomir degree by hin conteroponiry Giotto, -whose work at 
AMtsi he had full opportunity to fitudy 
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the artiat'a claims to immottatity, the highest, accord- 
iQg to Vaaari who was not partial to the Sienese, waft 
the praise he won from Petrarch for the portraits he 
painted on more than one occasion of Madonna Laura, 
Simon e*is talents were aung by the *' Jove-devoted " 
Tuacan poet who ca!ls him " mio Simon,** and in one 
perfect sonnet tells how he must eurely have been in 
paradise and aeen the lovelinesiS of Madonna Laura, as 
he has drawn her features with such fidelity that all oo 
earth must perforce acknowledge licr beauty. 

The Chape! of St. Martin at Assisi is Jilled with 
auch faces as Petrarch describes. It jjoseesaea, too, all 
the varied colour of a garden, only a garden not in- 
habited by earthly mortaJs, but by gentle knightB and 
fairy kings wearing wonderful crowns of beaten gold, 
with cherub^s heade, flowera and moons upon their 
surface, and women who hold their lilies with caress^ 
ing fingers, AH gives way before his sense of the 
beautiful, the ornate and the charming, ao that he 
creates a world apart of aaints and angels with a feeling 
of remoteness about them which is one of the most 
striking features of his art. He loved alt that was 
joyous; he depicted no tragic scenes; his saints have 
already won their crowns in heaven, his kings are con- 
querors, and around a death-bed the angels sing. He 
may sometimes fail as a story-teller, and his composi- 
tions do not always give the same Bense of perfection 
as those of other stronger artists, but his very faults are 
lovable, and all can be forgiven for the exquisite finish of 
his paintings, which, in their brilliant colouring, are like a 
piece of old embroidery where design and hues have 
been woven in by patient fingers* "To convey hia 
feeling for beauty and grace and splendour," eays Mr 
Berenson, ** Simone possessed means more than suffi- 
cient* He was a. master of colour as few have been 
efore him or after him. He had a feeling for line 
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,s«M«^r^B.«R of the 

■^ «^ -»- _«- J-- ^„,-- 

1^ ■ G^ ws, •■ m \mus i 

dK cktfaa be von <if«kd b 
^M. It k Bst oae «£ Sn« 
liDBi} &r betKT ii ^e aess vboe'Ckriit afipesiv to 
Ac aiK m a A^m» vnri^ ^ cloak be bad gives 
18 cbsmy aad aifUfg to tbc aageb «be surnniBd 
Moi : ** Kbow je wbo badi skw anajed sk -^ My 
WfTUik nbffiSi tbo^gb j<a nufliitiofiai, luiii v&Bts, 
ibia." Tbe 6ee of tbe jiiwii^ wbt u vcfj calm 
aad poJHf oot&ed a^nst Us goldoi aureole ai 
be Jaet asleep, daipiBg Ua tbfoat geodj with ooe 
band. With what pfxeace baa Simooe diawu the 
open-wofk of tbe abeets, the patteni oa the coyotcr- 
pace, the outaio aboitt tbe bed; oo detail has been 
paiaed over. Aiid wbo can forget bit angel», tbe 
profile of one, the thick waring hair of another, and 
tbe grand poae of tbe standing figure, a little behind 
Christ, wbo>e bead is poiaed wa statelily iipoo a welK^k 
moulded neck. ^H 

Exactly oppoiite are two acenes beloogiiig to the 
early times of the saint's life when he was yet a 
•oldier. In one the Emperor CoDstantiae b giving 

' Cemtfai ItatiaB Paitittri of tht Rtnmuami^ B. B«I>et]Son, p. 47. 
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him his sword, while an atiendant buckles on the 
spurs of kfiightbood \ he fe aJao, as \ti moet of the 
freacoesj we pick out eingle figures to dwell on, such 
3S the youth with a falcoa on his wrist, whose pro- 
file is clearly outlined yet tegder, with that pale red- 
golden tinge over the face by which Simone always 
charms U8» Remarkable for grace and motion is the 
man playing on the mandolme, with a aad dreamy 
face, who seems to away to the anutids of his own 
music ; whilst almost comic is the player on the double 
pipes, with his curious headgear and tartan cloak. 

The next scene is divided by a rocky ridge^ behind 
which is seen the army of the Gauls, who, by the way, 
have Asiiiisan lions on their shields. St. Martin, after 
refusing to accept his share q( the donations to the 
soldiers, declares his intention of leaving the army to 
become a priest, and when accused of cowardice by 
ihe Emperor, he offers to go forth and meet the enemy 
without sword or shield. Simone pictures him as he 
steps forth upon the perlloua enterprise, holding the 
cross and poinliog to the sky, as he refuses the helmet 
held out to him by the Emperor, Next day, says the 
legend, the Gauls Liid down their arms, having sub- 
mitted to the word of St. Martin who was then 
allowed to C|uit the world for the religious life. 

On the opposite wall, above the apparition of Christ 
with the cloak, we see St, Martin no longer in soldier** 
garb, but as the holy Bishop of Tours* The saint has 
fa)len into a reverie whikt saying masii, and in vain a 
priest tries to rouse him by laying a hand upOQ his 
shoulder for his eyes remain closed, and the kneeling 
priest waits patiently with the book of the Gospels 
upon hie knee. Simone never surpassed the dignity, 
the religious feeling, the quiet repose and ease expressed 
in the figure of St. Martin ; while he has kept the 
e a» pimple as one of Giotto's frescoes, thuB 
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milk I lift U \ht mcwt |^r*Vct among theic 
1*« ihf lfl> t« II much ruined picture of the 

of A %M\\\ i« lifr through the prayera of the ssdm,^ 
vvii [*ii>*T'Kinc tit Cliartne»» Among a crowd off 
!'<■ , widi » I'Uirmtinc headgear such as A 

J it»t (viint^ utAiidrt clearly out j below a 

\\\{\A K i\\\ t«> Jo^'tnini (Stretching out little haaili i 

Aln»vr \\\\* ajt*ttt. «lmoit too high to be dearly i 

l« lUi^ \\\'ik\\\ of Su Hil»ry of Poitiers, at which 
M.MHh ^Nutuml. One of the mourneri has a maotlei 
hMtjuiUHr blue, A iHr.tviTiliil piece of colour like the ik^ 
•vftt thmttjjh \\w rtrvhnt of the Gothic windows. 

tU\ ihr mhi*r whII* over the freaco where St. ~ 
tiii'fivt'<ii ViUuh(1tm>4l| i« recofilnl the legend of 
»<tt» hi* wiMH tiv the church on a ceriaio day, mee 
« jHMH hiHU tiiHkeil, he jjAve him his inner robe, 
(puvt-iiil biin«DU •!• he bt-wt might with hia cope. An 
I ho ^i.hdi'4nin, uubjjnrtnt» orterJn^ him a short 

M. Itr hiTived it humbly, and went 

I w(. A nil SI jijlobe of tire appeared abof 

hifl \%vi\\U Ntui whi'U he rlevrtteJ the host* his armBbein| 
fikininiit hv ihv iiluJrim*Mi of ihe sleeves, they wcp 
(Utitunhiunly nive(t"d with chains of gold and siIt 
4^kMU(i4ulfd MX ihrni by ni\|fjcit«/' * 

Vivt ntxt jiiclwre, which ia very ruined, represent 
thr viiil III iSt, Murtm to the Emperor VaJentiniaH 
wht)| becMuite hit IvaiI rudely kept his scat in his pn 
•Mice I iu*hicii!y foiimi it to be on life, and, aa 
lemtiul »ay«, •• he burnt that part of his body up 
which he Wilt, wherrupon, being compelled to ris 
contrite and ttMhtimed, he embrjiced Martin, and granti 
nil th«i he rrtpiircd of him.'* 

Above this ii the deaih of St. Martin, with a graci 

/ tht Witery f>f Ckritium Art, by Lord Lindsa^j 
■( u i 
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fill flight of angels hovering over the bier singing at 
they prepare to carry his &ou! to heaven. Very fine ia 
the fresco in the lunette of the entrance, where Cardinal 
Gentile, in hie franciscan habit, ia kneeling before the 
aalnt who benda forward to raise htm from go humble 
a position. But in the single figure g of saiDts^j in the 
arch of this chapel, standing like guardian deities within 
their Gothic niches, Simone rivak greater artists in 
grace and stratige beauty. In honour of the franciscan 
donor the chief franciscan saints are depicted beside 
two others of universal fame. St. Francis and St. 
Anthony of Padua, and below them St, Catherine of 
Alexandria and St» Mary Magdalen ; on the other 
side, St. Lpuia, King of France and St. Louis, Biihop 
of Toulouse, and below them St. Claie find St. Elisa- 
beth of Hungary. Nowhere has St. Clare received 
&o true an interpret atian of her gentle saintlinefii as in 
this painting by Simone, and he has aurpas&ed hia other 
works in the exi^uisite drawing of the hand which 
holds her habit to one side. It would seem as though 
in these saints lie had attained the limits of his power 
of expreasing typea of pure beauty, were it not for the 
half figures in the embrasures of the window of such 
finish and subtle charm as to haunt ua like some strain 
of Jong remembered music. There ts a bishop in a 
cope of creamy white with gold embroidery, a hermit 
with a long brown beard, and. saints who calmly pray 
with clasped hands. The broad white band of pale 
shadowed fur is low enough to show the graceful line 
of the neck of the young saint in the left hand window* 
his hair tinged with pie red and his face so fair as to 
seem a shadow upon the wall, coming and going in the 
play of light. 

So enthralling is the study of the frescoes that it ia 
possible to leave the chapel without noticing the stained- 
windows, perhaps the loveliest in the church 
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where all are lovely. They aeem to belong to the 
same epoch as the paintings, and in one or two in- 
stanceB a figure may have been inspired by them, such 
aa the angela with aword aod ahieid who resemble 
Si moneys angels in the upper part of the fresco of 
St. Martin's death* Cardinal Gemile was in all pro- 
babiiity the donor of these as well as of the chapel, for 
he is represented in the central window kneeling before 
St. Martin, who is in fuf] episcopls. These windows 
are dazzling; there are warriors in red and grwQ^ 
aainca standing against circles of cream-tinted Jeavea, 
St. Jerome in magenta-coloured vestments harmonising 
strangely with the crimson of his cardinal's hat \ and 
Sl Anthony of Padua in violet shaded with paler 
lights as on the petals of a Florentine iris. A saint 
in white is placed against a scarlet background, another 
in pale china blue against a sky of deep Madonna blue, 
and all these colours lie side by ude like masses of 
jewels of every shade. 

On leaving we find to the left of the papal throne a 
small chapel ornamented only by a window which has 
an apostle standing in a plain Gothic niche, the ruby 
red and tawny yellow of hie mantle making a briJliant 
patch of colour in this dark corner of the church* 
The head ia modern, but the ^gure, the circular pattern 
beneath, and the right half of the window with five 
medallions, are, according to Herr Thode, the oldest 
pieces of coloured glass in the lower church - 

Just above the papal throne is a handsomely 
worked ambo in red marble and mosaic, forming a 
kind of pulpit from which many illustrious people 
have preached, among them Sl Bonaventure and St, 
Bernardice of Siena. In the recess a Florentine 
artist of the fourteenth century has painted the 
Coronation of the Virgin, a fresco worthy of its 
beautiful setting { and there is a crucifixion 
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acenei from the martyrdom of Su Stanislaus of Poland 
by a follower of Pietro Lorenzetti, pupil of Simone 
Martbi. St* Stanislaus was canonised in 1253 when 
Innocent IV, came to consecrate the Basilica, and 
upon this occasion a niiracle took place which re- 
dounds lo the honour of the saitit. While Cardinal 
de Conti (afterwards Alexander IVj) was preaching, 
one of the capitals of a pillar above the pulpit fell 
upon the head of a woman in the congregation, and 
thinking she was dead, as she had aunk down without 
a groan, her neighbours covered her over with a 
cloak ** BO ai not to disturb the solemnity of the 
occasion." But to their amazement when the sermon 
ended the woman rose up and gave thanks to St. 
StaniBlaua, for the blow, far from doing her harm, 
had cured her of headaches to which she had been 
subject. The legend would long since have been 
forgotten, were it not that the capital which fell on 
that memorable day is Btiil suspended by chains in 
the opposite corner of the nave, and often puzzles the 
visitor who does not know its history. 

Below the pulpit is a slab of red marble let into 
the wall with these simple words inscribed : " Hie 
pcet Jacoba eancta nobilisque romana," by which the 
AsBisans commemorated the burial place of Madonna 
Giacoma da Settesoli the friend of St. Francis, who 
after his death lived at Assisi and followed the rule 
of the Third order until she died in IZ39 (see p. 114.). 

Lift TramtpL — To Pietro Lorenzetti was given 
the work of decorating these walla with scenes 
from the Passion, and so far as completing the rich 
colour of the church he succeeded. But when studied 
as separate compositions they betray the weakness of 
an artist who, as Mr. Berenson remarks, '* carries 
Duccio's themes to the utmost pitch of frantic 
' elbg.** Great prominence is given to the subject 
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of ilic cmdfixiiDa wbcfe the vebeneat icdons of tbe^ 
figore« rxtber tfaaa ihe nobility of dw type* ikre pre- 
ctniDcou It may be of intereit to tome that the 
man od the white h<M^ U caid co be Gualderi, Duke 
of Athens, the tyrant of Florence, who«e arms Va&ari 
wya he discoTered in the fresco which be deacribei 
&£ the work of Pietro CiFElliiu. 

A ciiHous compMitioit ii that on the opposite wall 
where the disciples £ii in awkward attitudea and die 
serraotj in the kitchen are seen cleaning the disbei 
while a dog hastily lick^ up the sci^p«. It would 
be di^CLilt to know this represented a religious scene 
were tl not for the large anreolei of the apoatle** 
Nor has Pietro succeeded in giving solemnity to the 
«;ene of the Stigmata, where the strained position 
of St. Francis and the agitated movemeat of the 
Seraph partake of the general characteristics of these 
frescoes. But in hi« Madonna, Sr, Fraocis and Su John 
the Eirangelist, below the crucifixion, Pietro Loren- 
zetti gives his very best and their faces we remember 
together with the saints of Simooc Martini. Refer- 
ring to this freaco M. Bcrenson saya : ** At Asaisi, 
in a fresco by Pietro, of such relief and such enamel 
as to Beem contrived of ivory and gold rather than 
painted, the Madonna holds b.ick heart-broken tears 
as she looks fixedly at her child, who, Babe though 
he is, addresses her earaeflUy; but she remaine un- 
consoled,*' * 

Chapd of S. Giovanni Baitiria,' — Another lovely 
work by Pietro Loreozetti ia the triptych over the 
altar, the Madonna, St. Francis and St* John the 
Baptist, but here the action of the child leaning to- 

1 The Cenirai Italian Paislff* iff the RertaiiJamt. Bemhard 
BenensoTi, p. 4.S. 

^ Built by the Omni brothers, the founders of the Chapel 
del SatramentOj in the beginning of the fourttenth ccntuiy. 
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wards the Virgin and holding the end of her veil, 
is more caresBJDg and suggestive of babyhood. Above 
are small heads of angels like those Fietro places in 
medallions round the frescoes in the south transept. 
This, and the panel picture over the aJiar in the 
opposite chapel, complete the works of the SiencBC 
school in Assisi. The Umbrian school )b represented 
by a large and uofiyrapathetic picture by Lo Spagna 
{dated i 526)1 which ia however considered by local 
admirere of the painter to be hia masterpiece. It 
is a relief to turn from his yellow -eyed sairita and 
hard colouring to the windows of this chapel which 
are remarkable for their harmony and depth of tone.' 
The figurea of the central window date from the 
second half of the thirteenth century, those of the 
left window are at least two centuries later. 

The Sacristkj* — These open out of St. Giovanni** 
Chapel. Both are ornamented with handaonraely carved 
cupboards of the sixteenth century where the friari 
store their vestments and costly lace, and which once 
were full of gold and silver vessels amassed during 
many ceotyriea. But often during mediaeval times 
of warfare the fnara had to stand aside and see the 
lacriEties sacked by the Pemgiansj or even the As- 
aiaaoG, when they must have envied the peace of 
roind of the first franctscans who, poasessing nothing, 
could have no fear of robbers.^ 

• It is curious that the early Umbrian painters had ao little 
share in the decoration of thtr ffanciscan fiafiilica, the only 
other picture of the uchool is the one in the Chapel of St, 
Anthony the Abbot, and a fresco bj 9ome scholar of Ottaviano 
Nelli on the wall ne^ar the entrance of the Lower Church. 

^ Not onJy had the friars to gtiard their own things, but also 
the vast treaaure* of the Popes who, especially during their so- 
journ at Avignon, found San Francesco a convenient store-' 
honiie. See ori p, lo for the story of how these goods were 
stolen by the citizens and the penal cy this brought upon the 
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Devoted as the citizens were to the memory of 
St* Francis they do not seeni to have hesitated, when 
m want of money » to help them selves liberally to 
the things ta his church. At one rime when the 
Baghoni were besieging Assist, her despot Jacopo 
Fiumi ^thered the citizens about him, and in an 
eloquent harangue called upon them to rob the church 
at once before the cnemy^ had entered the gates, lest 
the treasure shoald fall into the hands of the Peru- 
giana. Sq the sacristies were rifled, and with the 
proceeds Jacopo Fiumi rebuilt the walla and the 
palaces which had fallen to ruin during the incessant 
fighting of past years. The next plunderers were 
the soldiers of Napoleon, and it is a marvel that so 
many things still remain. A cupboard in the inner 
aacristy contains a beautiful cross of rock-crystal or- 
namented with miniatures in blue enamel brought by 
St. Bonaventure as a gift from St. Louis of France ; 
there ia aleo the second rule of St, Francis which 
was sanctioned by Honorius III. Even more precious 
if a small and crumpled piece of parchment, with a 
blessing written in the big child-like writing of St. 
Francis, which he gave to Brother Leo at La Vemia 
after he had received the Stigmata- On one side he 
wrote part of the Laudee Creatoris, upon the other the 
biblical blessing : 

" StttedUat tibi Di^mmm ft tttflviiint U: 
Otiendiit faslem tuam ti&i ft muereaiitf tut .' 
Cimvertat wtium juam ad te et df ti&i pacem " ,■ 

and then below : 

" Dmnitiuf hetiedkat /?, Frate t,eti, " 

Instead of the Latin» the aaiot aigos with the Thau 
cross, which is of the shape of the mediseval gallows, 
and may have been yet another way of showing his 
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numiliCjr by humbling himself even to the Jevel of 
malefactors. Many pages have been written about 
this relic ; the line by Brother Leo id explaDation 
below the signature of St. Francis: 

*' Stmiii medo/imt isiud iig»iim Tha^ ivm cafite maitu jua,'* 

Has puzz^led many people, but in a pamphlet by Mr 
Montgomery Carmichael ^ it has received a plausible 
translation. He thiuka that cum mplte refers to the 
small knob at the top of the Thau, by which St, 
Francis meant to represent a malefactor's head ; the 
tine would read thua : **in like manner with his own 
hand he made a cross with a head/* and not "with 
hiB own head," as aome believe, Mr Carmichael 
thinks the curious mound out of which the crosB 
risea is a rough drawing of La Vernia. Above the 
benediction, in neatly formed letters, Brother Leo has 
written a short account of the sojourn at the Sacred 
Mount and of the Vision of the Seraph. This relic 
has been mentioned in the archiveij of the convent 
since 1348, sod is always carried in procession at 
the commencement of the feast of the ** Perdono '* on 
July 31 St. 

Almost more honoured by the faithful is the '* Sacred 
Veil of the moat Holy Virgin," which can only be ex- 
posed to the public in the presence of the Bishop of 
Assisi, and is shown in times of pilgrimage when the 
aacxiaty and church are full of men and women waiting 
for their turn to kiss the holy relic. 

The picture over the door, painted by Giunta 
Pisano (?) is always pointed out as a portrait of St. 
Francis, but as the painter's liret visit to Assisi was 
to 1230 he can only have eeen the body of the 
saint borne to its last rtrsting-place in the Bai»ilica, 
and even that is doubtful when we remember with 

* La MfftaSsioite Jt Sam framaco, Livomo, 1900. 
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what »etrecy the burial was performed. Here the 
face )s pointed and emaciated, with a curious look 
in the eyea as though Giunta had desired to record 
his bli&dneBS. The figure is surrounded by small 
Bcenea from the miracles of St. Francis, performed 
duriDg his lifetime and at his tomb in San Giorgio. 
But though in the ao-cdled portraits of the saint, 
ihe amats think more of repregenting him as the 
symbol of acettcism and sanctity than of aiming at 
gifiog a true likeness, both thia picture and a fresco 
pamted in 1 216 at Subiaco when the saint stayed 
there on his way to Spain, are not very diKsimilar 
from the graphic description lefE us by Celano. He 
teila ufl that St. Francis **wa3 rather below the middle 
stature with a small round head and a long pinched 
^•^<cx^i a full but narrow forehead and candid black 
eyes of medium size, his hair likewise was black; 
the brows were straight^ the nose well-proportioned, 
thin and straight^ the ears erect but Email, and the 
temples fiat ; his speech was kindly, yet ardent and 
incisiYe ; his voice powerful, aweet, clear and sonor- 
ous 5 his teeth were regular, white and set close ; his 
lips thin and mobile, his besrd was black and scam, 
his neck thin, his shoulders square ; the arms were 
short, the hands small with long fingers and almond- 
shaped nails, his tegs were thin, his feet small, his skio 
delicate, and he was very thtn. . . ." 

Right TramepL^-^On the walls betwren the Chapels 
of the Sacramento and of St, Maria Maddalena, Simone 
Martini has left some of his iovelicst work in the half 
figures of franciscan Baints he places near the Madonna. 
These are St. Francis, St. Louis of Toulouse, St, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Clare clothed in the habit 

^ See chapter \\. p. 171 for descriptidn of the frescoes here, 
and of those aboTe the altar. For Cimabue's Madonna on the 
righf wall of the Transept see chapter v. p, 155. 
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of her order, always to be recogaised when painted 
by Simone by her heavy plaita of hair, St. Anthony 
of Padua with the lity, St. Louts of Fraoce with a 
crown of j^at'de-IiTy and upon the right of the 
Virgin, a noble saint who may be Helen the mother 
of King Louia, as she too holds a sceptre with the 
liJy of France on the top. Never had saints so 
majeatrc a qaeen as Simone's Madonna. The stib-> 
dued greens and tawny reds of their m ant lea and 
their aubam hair took most beautiful against the gold 
ground which shines with dull light about them. 
Each of their aureoles bears a different pattern m 
raised gejia j a garland of flowers, a circle of human 
heads, suns, a tracery of roses and ivy, or yet again 
another of oak leaves. After Giotto's AJiegoriea and 
the frescoes In San Martin o, these aainta are by far the 
toveiiest things in San Francesco, and as they look 
towards as, ethereal, like a faint moon on a misty 
night, they seem the very incarnation of mediseval 
faith. Dante created women such as Matilda, who 
aiag& to him in Purgatory as she is picking j^owers on 
a woodland river's edge, and Simone paints them and 
conveys their spirit iq the faces of St. Clare and St, 
Elizabeth. 
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It is natural to think that the Basilica and Convent 

buih under the guidance of Eliaa was as we see it 
DOW iu its full magnificence of chapels, porch, colon- 
oades and cloisters* Certainly the easeatial form of the 
building has not been altered, but in the eady days it 
stood isolated from the town, surrounded by such rocki 
^ jut out among the grass in the ravine outside Porta 
S. Pietro, and approached by a drawbridge which 
nade it resenible, even more thao it does now, 4 
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feudal stronghold guarding the Umbrian valley. Later 
00 J as the life of the place centred e^er more round 
the church of the saint, the citizens no longer built 
their houses near San Rufino or below the caatle, but 
close to San Francesco, until a second town sprang 
up where once were only rough mountain pastureSt 
It is Btilt possible to form an idea of how it looked by 
following round the base of the hill by the Tescb, 
whence a wonderful and unique view of the north- 
ern side of church and convent is obtained (s^e 
Appendix), Aaiiai lies hidden, and standing high 
above us, abutting out the view of the Viilley, is San 
Francesco ; not the building with great arc lies we are 
familiar with, rising high above the vineyards, but a 
castle^i Hcen clearly defined and strong against the aky» 
whose bastions clasp the hill top as powerfully as a 
good rider bestrides his horse. Oak copses cover the 
flJopea from the convent wall straight down to the 
banks of the Tescioj where iittle mills are set above 
deep pools of emerald green water and narrow canals 
fringed by poplar trees. The minute detail of the 
landscape in this deep ravine gives a curious feeling 
that we are walking in the background of one of Pier 
della Francesca's pictures— even to the distant view 
of low-lytng hiils where the torrent makes the sudden 
bend round the mountain edge; and the contrast is 
strange between it and the fortress- church upon the 
dark hill, where deep shadows lie across it and 
lurk within the crannies of its traceries in the bay 
windows of the chapels and in the depths of 
jjutting stones. Such waa the massive building 
" Jacopo " planned to stand upon the mountain ridge, 
as much a part of the rocks and the red eanh as the 
cypresses which crown the summit. And in the midst, 
but on the southern side, he placed, as if to balance the 
rest, a square and boldly conceived bell-tower rising 
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high above the church.^ At the time it was the wonder 
of the Assisana^ who boasted that for beauty as well 38 
for solidity it could be counted among the first, not in 
Italy ODly, but in Europe, Bartolomeo of Pisa, came 
to cast one of the big hells, and together with his 
own name he mscribed those of Elias, Gregory IX, 
and Frederick II. On an other bell, which haa been 
recast, was graven a delightful couplet informing the 
feithful of the many aervicea which conaecrated bronze 
could render to the country round* 

♦'"Sabbatha pan^D, futiera plango, fulgura frangfo : 
Exdto lentoE, domo cruentos, dissipo ventos." 

(*' I ring In Siinday-j \. lament for the dead^ the lightning 
I break, 

I hurry the sluggardA, 1 Taoquiah the wicked, the winds 
I disperse,"} 



To the time of Elias also belongs the fine entrance 
to the Upper Church, where the Guelph lion and the 
eagle of Frederick II » record tlie liberality of both 
parties towards the building of the church, while the 
four animals round the wheel window seem to show 
that "Jacopo/* notwithstanding his marked lo7e for 
pure Gothic architecture, could not cjuite forget the 
atrange but fascinating beafita of Lombard fagades. 

One friar in the fifteenth century inherited some of 
the enthusiasm of Elias for the basilica; this was 
Francesco Nam, the General of the franciscana, 
known as Francesco Sansone becauBe his patronj 
Sixtua IV, is said to have addreesed him with these 
worda in alluaion to hia energy and strength of char- 

^ In 15x9 the campanile, which rather gives the impression 
of a watch-tower, was used by Captain Bernardino da 
SasaoferratOp as a sure place of refuge when ihe Prince of 
Orange entered Assisi with his Tictorious army, From it* 
heights he kept his enemy at bay for three days, and 6nally 
escaped to Spello leaving the city a prey to another despot. 
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^Cter, ** Tu e» fortiftainBus Samsofl," Hii name is 

found upon the beautiful italts of the Upper Charch, 
and it was tie wbo supennteaded the laymg out of the 
upper piazza, connected with the lower one by a long 
flight of stain. It may also have been at thii time 

that the iog^ of San 
Francesco were built for 
the purpose of erecting 
booths duriDg the festiraj 
of the "PardoQ of St. 
Francis," Certainly it 
waa chiefly at his ex- 
pense that Baccio Pintelii 
(1478) built the hand- 
some entraoce door and 
porch to the Lower 
Church, which in olden 
times wae entered by a 
small door close to the 
campanile. The architect 
fitted hie work admirably 
into a corner of the 
building, completing with 
^ cluatered columns of pink 
marble, wheel window, 
trefoiled arches and stone 
traceries, the scheme of 
colour and the perfect 
jT^mcASK LWDJNa mow the yprenTo t«e proportions for which San 

LOWER HAEZA OF SAN FRANCESCO C ^ 

rrancesco 13 so remark- 
able. The doors of carved wood, darkened now 
and of such massive workmanship aa to resemble 
bronze, were made in 1546 by Niccolo da Gubbio, 
who has carefully commemorated the legend of St, 
Francis and the wolf of Gubbto in one of the 
panels to the left. Sansone also commissioned 
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doorway of what is now the entrance to the friars' 
coHTent a year after the porch was HniJihed, thea it 
waa only a emalJ chapeJ, built by the memberB of the 
Third order when St* Bernardine of Siena revived 
the religiouB enthusiaani of the peoplei. The Assiaan 
artiat placed a baa-relief of the aaint in the arch 
above the door, and it is still called " la porta di 
San Bernardino," 

None should leave Aaalsi, not even those who only 
hurry over for the day, without vtfiitiog the convent, 
which recalls an eastern building from the whiteness of 
its great vaulted rooms, long corridors and arcaded court- 
yards whefl seen against the bluest of aummer skies.i 
Then from the cool and spacious convent, a place to 
Unger in upon a hot day in August, we step out into 
the open colonnade which skirts the building to the 
south, makes a sharp turn west, and then juts out at 
the end, facing south again .^ This last portion was 
added by Cardinal Albornoz in 1368, and goea by 
the nanie of the Calch, But two centuries later the 
foundations were found to be insecure, and Sixtua IV, 
strengthened it by a bastion, which looks solid enough 
to resist even the havoc of an earthquake. The Pope 
was 3 great benefactor of the convent, and the friars 
placed his statue la a niche in the bastion, where he 
sits, his hand raised in benedictioDj on a papal throne 
overlooking the valley. From the rounded arches of 
rough stone, turned by storm and sunshine to russet- 
red, pink and yellow, we look out upon one of the 
moat beautiful and extensive views in Urobria. To the 
right is Perugia standing out almost aggressively on 
the hill top ; opposite, on a separate spur which divides 
the valley of Spoleto from that of the Tiber, Bettona 
and Moatefalco hang upon peaks like the nests of birds 
ID trees, and beyond are Spoleto, Trevi and Nard, 



1 Open to TtBltors at two o'clock. 
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nearer again Spello, and the domes of FoUgno in the^ 
plain, with 4 host of smalt villages near. All the 
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here in early timeSj and one mediaEval warrior, Count 
Guido of MontefeJtrOj the great leader of che Ghibel- 
lines, laid down his arms and left his castle at Urbmo 
in tlie year 1296^ to pass his Jast days as a friar doisg 
penance within the peaceful shelter of San Francesco 
for a long life of intrigue and bbodahed. He prayed 
by day, for at night they eay he stood gazing out of 
his window, one of those we see above the waiZed 
orchard of the monks, watching the stara and attempt- 
ing to divine the myaterieB and destinies he read there, 
exceeding even the superstition of the age by his fiiith 
in the laws of astrology. But his nieditations and 
careful preparation for a holy death were suddenly dis- 
turbed, and he found himself once more plunged tnto 
the whir! of Italian poJitica and intrigue. War niged 
between Pope Boniface VIII, a Gaetani, and the 
powerful family of the Colonna who braved hia ex- 
communications, and, when their Roman palaces were 
burnt, fled to their strongholds in the country. Many 
of these fell into the hands of the papal troops, but 
Penestrino, their principal fief, reaiated all attacks and 
the Pope was nearly defeated when, remembering the 
old soldier Count Guido known to be " more cunning 
than any Italian of \m time, masterly alike in war and 
in diplomacy," he hastened to ask his couneeL The 
story is recounted by Dante, who could not forgive the 
GhibcUtne chieftain for coming to the assistance of the 
Pone. 

Boniface, seeking to silence the scruples of the friar, 
promised to absolve him from all sin, even before com- 
mittal, if only he would tell him how to act so ** that 
PeneEtrinO cumber earth no more." Guido, whose 
subtlety had not deserted him in the cloister, gave an 
answer which, while it ensured success to the papal 
arms, stamped him as a man of such deceit and treacherjr 
Dante placed him in the eighth gulf of hell, among 
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the e¥)l couQielfors etem^ly rorroonded by 
tongues of iirr. 

•^ Then, jricMing to the forced argunwnu* 
Of •tleucp ai more peHloui f deemy. 
And Aflfrwer'ft: * Father I lince tton waihe^ me 
* CUfaf of thai guilt whereio I now amst fill, 
^Larfire promSw with pet form an c^ scant, be isre 
' Shall make thee triumph in thy lofty seae/" ' 

Bcnidci Count Guido and the popes who, gadtng; 
the Urge and airy rooms of the convent a conTemeot 
lummer rt'ifort, were constant Tisitors at Assist, 
Ciin I how a ilric list of royal vuitars. Among thei 
IN the Queen of Sweden who, in 1655, came escorti 
by Papal Nuncioi, foreign ambasaadora and caraJryi 
to pruy at the tomb of St. Francis. The Asdsaoi 
icnt out their best carriages with horses riddeo by 
postillionii to meet her» adorned their palaces with 
ilA|» {ind djiniHik hangings, and rang all the bells 
ai the appronched the Basilica. **The Queen is 
culled ChrsMtina/' a chronicler telle us j "she is aged 
twenty-nine^ is very learned, being able to write iti 
eleven languages \ sire is amall but very comely, , , . 
^ne hundred and fifty beds were prepared in the 
BiJvcnt and beautiful it was to see the numeroua auite 
[id the pages of the nobles," ■ 

h strikeii the visitor to ABsisi aa strange that the 
blnck-robed friars in charge of the Basilica arc ed 
unlike the franciscans with whom everyone is 
familiar, and if may be well to give a few facta 
relating to the many divialons in the Order which, 
m we have seen, began already to change in the time 
of Eliae. In 1517 a portion of the brethren, de- 
siring a mitigation of their rule, obtained from Leo X, 
a dispensation and received the title of Friars Minor 

1 Cary'ji tranalaCton. Dante, Inferm^ canto xxvH. 
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Conventuals with the permissioD to chooBe their own 
Minister GeoeraL Their dress is shown in the 
illuatratloo. Those who kept to the rule more nearly 
approaching to that of St. Francis, like ihoae of 
Sta* Maria degli Angeli, the Careen and San 
Damiano, were called Friars Minor of the Obser- 
vance, or ObservantB, and take precedence over the 
others, enjoying the privilege of electing tbe " Minister 
General of the whole order of the Friars Minor 
and successor of St. Francis." In Ip8, Matteo 
Base hi f an observant, instituted a new branch called 
the Capucins, because of their long pointed capuce, 
whom he inspired with the desire to lead a hermit's 
life in solitary places, preaching to the people but once 
in the year. They have deserted their hermitages 
and are a very popular order in Italy, devoting them- 
selves especially to preaching and hearing confessions, 
and form quite a distinct family from the rest. The 
Basilica at Amu no longer belongs to the Conven- 
tuals, as after the union of Italy it was declared to be 
a national monument- The Government also took 
possession of the convent as a school for boys, 
leaving only a small portion for the reduced number of 
friars to inhabit. They went to law, and the judge 
pronounced the convent to be the property of the 
Holy See which had never ceased to exercise juris- 
diction over it i but a proviso was made that the 
school was to remain in its present quarters until the 
Pope or the franciscans should erect a suitable 
biuidiDg for it in another part of the town. As 
much money is required for so large an edifice and 
sites are not ao easily procured, it seems probable that 
for many years the sound of boys at play will be 
heard in the convent walla instead of the slow foot- 
steps of iiilent friars. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Giotto^ s Legend of Sl Francis in the 
Upper Church 



*fWhatt therefore, Giotto gave 
things, vitality," — ^J, A. STM0iin}5. 



to art wasj before all ' 
Re^ahtatue in Itaiy, 



rjIOTTO in the Lower Church had felt hJs way 
towards the fall expression of his genius ; succeed- 
ing 80 we!l in the four Allegories that he was chosen 
to illustrate the life of St. Francisj withheld, as we 
have seen, from all former artists, while Cimabue waa 
to hear the poet'a praise of his pupil, ** Ora ha Giotto 
il grido." The task undertaken by the young painter, 
already a maater at twenty -five, waa almost auper- 
human, and certainly unique in the career of any artist ; 
for whereas the pictorial treatment of the New Testa- 
ment had been attempted by many during several 
centuries, Giotto waa destined to invent forms for the 
whole Franciscan cycle with such perfection that no 
succeeding artist has varied hia formula. It remains a 
wonderful achievement, and the noble manner of its 
accomplishment proved him to be, as Mr Roger Fry 
expresses it, ''the supreme epic painter of the world." 

If St. Francis was fortunate in having hts life related 
by so admirable a story-teller, Giotto alao owed some- 
thing to the early chroniclers who seeing, perhaps an* 
consciously, the extraordinary poetry and the dramatic 
incidentB in the saint's career, had faithfully recorded 
ihem in simple and beautiful language. So far the 
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work was ready for Giotto, even the exact acenea were 
chosen for him to illustrate, but the problem how to 
unfold and make them familiar to the faithful by simple 
means, aod yet not to lose the digoity and charm of 
the theme, remamed for him to solve ;. and the repre- 
sentation, by a few figures, of a whole dramatic incident 
in so vivid a manner could only have succeeded in the 
hands of a great master of the fourteenth century, Tt 
18 nearly certain that Giotto used St» Bonaventure'o 
Z.ife of St. FrancUt finished in 12^3 and found ed^ 
with but few addition b, upon The Thret Cam- 
pamons and Cebno's first and second Life of Sl 
frauds. Though written with a certain charm of 
style and though it lacks the ring of those early 
p^ageaj in which St, Francis becomes known to us in 
such a way that we forget he lived seven hundred years 
ago ; and although the viirious incidents of his life are 
presented like so many beautiful pictures, there is the 
feeling always that St- Bonaventure was writing about 
a saint already honoured upon earth and in heaven, 
and not of the man whom all loved aa the '* Poverello 
d'Asaisi."' But this legend served Giotto's purpose j 
and a knowledge of the words he followed being ne- 
cessary in order to see where he simply kept to the 
Franciscan legend, and where he penetrated the true 
spirit of the saint's life and its dramatic interest, we 
cjuole from it at some length, although many of the 
main facta have already been treated of in a preceding 
chapter.^ 

I. Sl Francis honoured by ihe Simpleton. — (We begin 
On the right wall by the High Altar, and follow straight 

^ St. Bonaventure! was born iti l22t at Bagnora in Umbrla, 
and became Genera] of the franeiscan order, Dante, in 
canto %\\, of the Paroifho, leaves him to -^ing the praises 
of St. Dominic, just as the dominicaa divioe St. Thomas 
AqulnaA had related the story of St. Prancis in the preceding 
eatito. 
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on to the opponte ode, the legeod unfolding is ia the 
pages of a book.) 

«• A certaio man of g^resi BtmpLieitj dwelt in th&K dajs 
in Awiii;,. who, by virtue of knowledge divinely Inlut^, 
whenever he met Fr»ici« in the street, would take off hi* 
mantle^ and spread it upon the g-tound before him, declariDg 
Uist he did so becaiifle he wu a man worthy of all honour 
and reverence, who should shortly perform great works and 
marvellout deed*. . , .'^ ^ 

The bare facts are her<; narrated which Giotto does 
not alter, but he puts such life into the scene that we 
feel he might have been present when the nmpleton cast 
him He If at Francis* feet and aatoniEhed the AmsanK by 
hb word*. Attention is fixed upon the aix people in 
the foreground. Two worthy citizens have just arriTed 
in time to see the cloak being spread on the ground be- 
fore Francis, and to hear the prophtfic words j and as 
they turn to each other, one pointing to the scene, the 
other raising hie hand with a morement of surprise, we 
seem to hear their carping criticisms upon the brilliant 
youth who, although he spent his time in ringing and 
carousals, wba one day to bring renown to their city. 
The young FranciD, ever heedless of worldly comment, 
in Btepping lightly on to the cloak, with a movement of 
lurprise that he should receive such honour- All have 
the Florentine headgear, but the head of St, Francis is 
covered by a amall white cap fitting cloae behind the ears, 
just showing his hair in front, and we feel that Giotto 
would have left him so, but the franciscansjcver to and fro 
in the church to eee that the story was painted as they 
liked, insisted upon ati iiureole being added. As much 
glory for St. Francis they cried, as gold and money 
can give hini. So Giotto, who disliked unnecessary 
decorations, was made to put an aureole above the white 

* We have used Miflfl Lockhart's translation of St. Bona- 
venture') Legenda, Stuita Franma, 
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cap, larger than any we have ever seen. But take away 
the halo and we should jret know which of the figures 
id the saint, for he stands a little apart from hiK two 
noble friends with ermine lined cloaks who talk wjth 
hands clasped together, and is perhaps already wonder^- 
xng about the destiny which aw;iit5 him and of which 
he was unaware, "for as yet he understood not the 
great purposes of God towards him." 

Besides the human interest of the freacoea it is a 
delightful ta3k to study the architecture in each scene, 
for here, in the Upper Church, Giotto has built a whole 
city of little pink houflee with baJconies, towers and 
turrets, of extjuisite Gothic battilicas, of temples and 
gabled thrones. Hta priests sit within palacea full of 
lancet windows and pointed arches, the groined roofs, 
as in the Agaisan Church, ablaze with myriads of stars. 
What love he had for dainty ornaments, simple, nay 
almost severe in outline, but perfectly finished ; and he 
aJways likes to show the blue sky overhead, or at 
least peeping through one of the windows, miiking the 
marble seem more lustrous and creamy white. Would 
that all Florence had been built by him, 

z. St. Froncu giving A/j cloai to a poor Knight. 

■■ Going forth one day, as W3» his wont, in apparel suited to 
his statej he xi\tt a certain soldier of honour and courage, but 
poor and vilely clad ; of whose poverty, feeling a tender aod 
■orrowful compaeaion, he took ofF his new clothes and ga^ve 
them to the pooi* man-at-arms." 

None are there to witness the kind action of the 
young saint who, like another St* Martin, has dis- 
mounted to give his mantle to the poor man in a ravine 
near a little town encloaed by wails, a church spire 
rising upon the opposite hill. Giotto must have been 
thinking of the small rock-aei towns, with stunted 
trees growing outside their Walls, in hie Tuscan 
horae In the Mugello when he painted this, instead 
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of the Utnbrian town, stand mg amid vineyards and 
cornfields abfove an open valley with winding risers, 
whose church he was decorating. It is the ooly 
one q( the series to which the landscape b an im- 
ponant part of the picture, in iJie others it is a mere 
acce&aory. 

3* The Jlswn of St^ Frattcis, 

*• Oil the following night, when he Was asleep, the diiriae 
m^Tcy showed htm » spacious aad beautiful p&lacre filled wii 
arms and military ectsigDs, atl marlted with theCrosj of Chli 
to make knawn to htm that hii charitable da^d done to thf 
poor sotdier for the love of the great King^ of heaven ahauld 
receive an unspeakable regard," 

It Will be remembered that after this dream St* 
Francis started to join the army of Walter dc 
Brienne, having wrongly interpreted the vision, which 
in reality aymboHsed the army he was eventually to 
lead in the aervice of the Pope (see p. 44). This 
iBf perhaps, the least successful of the frescoes j pro- 
bably the subject did not appeal strongly to the 
painter (he only seems to have enjoyed inventing 
the colonniided palace with its trefoil windows) and 
also, as Mr Ruskin explains : ** GiottQ never suc- 
ceeded, to the end of his days, in representing a figure 
lying down, and at ease. It is one of the most 
curious points in all his character. Just the thing 
which he could study from nature without the smallest ] 
hindrance, is the thing he never can paint 1 while 1 
subtleties of form and gesture, which depend ab^J 
solutely on their momentiiriness, and actions in which 1 
no model can stay an instant, he seizes with infalUj 
ibJe accuracy."! 

4* St, Francis praying he/ore ihe Cructjix In San 
Damiam* 

*< As he lay prostrate before a CTQcifix he was filled with 
great spiritual consolation;, and gazing with tearful eyei upon 

U. Ruikin, MorittHpi in Fiarifm, Mh Before the Soldan. 
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the holy cross of the Lord, he heard with his bodtly ears a 
voice fitun the crudfix, which said thf ice to him : * Francia, 
g» and build up My house, which as thou seest, is failing into 
ruin,'" 

Uofortuaaiely this fresco la much faded and in 
parts peeled off; this, combined with the representa- 
tion of a ruined church, gtFes a curioue effect of 
total destruction, as if an earthquake had passed over 
the J and. The Hgure of the eatnt, just visible, and 
Ilia attitude of earnest prayer is very charming. 

j|» St. Francii r£mmices the ivorid, 

' Asiid now his father. . . » bremght this mjo, . . . be-fore 
the Bishop of Afiirisi to compel Inim to renounce in his haadi 
aU hn inhe^ritance. ... As soon, therefore, aa he came Into 
the Bishop's presence, without a momewt'a d«lay, neither 
waitiDg for his father's demand nor uttering a word himself, 
he laid aside all his cloches, and gave them back to his 
father. , . . With marvellous fervour he then turned to 
bis father, and jipoke thus to him in the presence of all; 
' Until this hour 1 have called thee my father on earth ; from 
henceforth, I may say confidently, my Father Who art in 
heaven.'" 

This, perhaps the most interefltiog of Giotto's 
frescoes, can be compared with the one in Sta, Croce 
at Florence on the same subject, painted when time 
and labour had given greater strength to his gemuB, 
The Aswsao scene ia treated with more simplicity, 
and, if IeK>4 perfect aa a decorative scheme* poaaeBsee 
quite as much dramatic interest and vitality. A little 
block oi pink houses on either side reminds ua that 
we are outside the Bishop's palace in the Piazza S, 
Maria Maggiore, where the scene is said to hare 
occurred. Of course all the Assiaans have turned 
out to Gee how the quarrei between Bernardone and 
hifl aon will end. They stand behind the irate father 
like a Greek choFQS, while one, evidently a citizen 
of dietinction from hia ermine lined cloak and ti|}pet, 
restrains Messer Pietro, who is throwing back his arm 
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with the evifJent mtentioii of striking his son* Francis' 
pasBion for repairing Assiaan churches aod miniatering 
to the wants, of the poor had proved a costly busineia 
to ihe thrifty merchant, who Joved his money and 
had little sympathy with Aasisan beggars (aojouroera 
in Asaisi may agree with him). Delightful are the 
two tiny children who with ooe hand clutch up their 
garments, full of sionea to throw at St. Fraocia. The 
bishop is the calmest person there, turning to his 
priests he scetns to say: '*A]1 is well, there is God 
the Father's hand in the aky (with a little patience 
it can be distinguished in, the fresco), and we are sure 
to gain the day, spite of Pietro's angry words/* 
And 60 he quietly folds his episcopal maDtle arouod 
St. Francis, who from this moment becomes indeed 
the Child of heaven. It may seem strange, as Mr 
Ruskio truly obaervee, that St. Francis, one of whose 
virtues was obedience, should begin life by disobeying 
his father, but Giotto means to show that the young 
saint was casting of all worldly restraint in order 
to obey the Supreme Power, and the scene is a counter- 
part to Dante*s lines referring to his marriage with the 
Lady Poverty. 

<* A dame, to whom aone openeth pleasure*! g^ate 
More than to death, was, '^gain^t hU i^ther's wtll, 
Hii suipliag choice: and he did maike her his, 
Before the ,*piritual court, by nuptial bonds, 
And in his father's sight : from day to day, 
Then loved her more devoutly.**^ 

6* Tht dream of Innocent III. 

** He saw in a dream the Lateran Basilica, now falling 
into ruiii» supported by the shoulders of a poor, d&spis«d> 
and feeble man. * Truly/ said he, * this is he who by his 
works and his teaching shall aiistain the Church of Christ,* ** 

In the representation a of this vision painted for 
1 xi. Par^Jijo, Gary's Cranaiation, 
2j6 
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Dominican churches, the Lateran ia always supfJOrted 
by the two great founders, Francis and Dominic, who, 
Id their differeot Ways, helped Innocent itj hlfl difficult 
task of reforming the Church, Giotto shows his 
power and the advance art is making under his hand, in 
the figure of Sl Francis, who with body slightly bent 
back and one hand on hia hip, scemB to aupport the 
great weight, while his feet are eo firmly planted that 
there is no uncomfortable feeling of etrain and ooly a 
sense of strength and security. Two men are seated 
by the bedside of the Pope, one is adeep while the other 
keeps watch, and in his slightly wearied attitude and 
the repoaeRil figure of the sleeper, Giotto's keen ob- 
servation of the ordinary incidents of every day life 

I ifl very apparent* 

^L 7» Innocfnf l/l, lancdom the Rvie of Si* Franca* 






(' He was filled With a great and itpecial deyution and love 
for the servant of God. He granted all his petitions, and 
promised to grant him Btill greater things. He approved 
the Rule, gave him a mission to preach penance, and granted 
to all the lay brothers in the companj of the servant of God 
to wear a tonsure smaller than that worn by priests^ and 
ftieely to preach the Word of God," 

Giotto, in his fresco, has to represent the most 
Traportant event in the life of the saint — his arrival at 
the papai court when he comes face to face with one 
of the greatest of the Roman Pontiffs j and by the 
simplest possible means the scene is brought before us. 
Here are no crimson-robed cardinals, no gilded papal 
throne ; the bishops grouped behind Innocent are hardly 
noticed, or even the brethren who, with hands clasped 
38 though in prayer, press clonely to their leader like a 
flock of sheep round their shepherd. The eye is so fixed 
upon the two central figures, that all elee fades away. 
Giotto has seized the supreme moment when the Pope, 
having overcome his fear lest St, Francis should falter 
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in a lih of poverty asd prove to be onJy 
bereucal leader of which Italy had already too many^ 
ii, with kingly gesture^ g^^iiig <^he Uinbriaa penitent 
authority to preach throughout the land^ St. Francis, 
holding QUI hits hand to receive his simple Rule, now 
bearing the papal seals, iooka up with eteady ga^e ; he 
ii the moat humble among men kneeling at the feet of 
Rome's sovereign, but strong in Io¥e, in faith and 
in knowledge oi the righteouenesa of his miasioD* M. 
Paul Sabatier has beaiJEtifully illustrated the meaning of 
Giotto when he writer ; " On pourrait croire c^ue Ic 
pcintre avail trempe ees l^vres dane la coupe du Voyant 
Calabraia [Joachim de Flore] et tju*il a voulu 
aymboliaer dans i'attttude de cea deux hommea la ren- 
contre des representanta de deux ages de I'humanitc, 
celui de la Loi et celui de TAmour*" J 

8. y^hton of the Friars ai RivO'-Tprto. ^ 

''Novv while the brethren abode in the place aforesaid, the 
holy man went on a certain Saturday into the city of Assiii, 
for hi! was to preach on the Sunday morning in the Cathedral 
Church. And being thus absent in body from hi* thildnen, and 
engaged in devout prayer to God (an wa$ hiii custom through- 
out the night), in a certain hitt in the canon's garden, abuut 
midnight, whilst SHnnie of the brethren were as ktrp ar)d other* 
watcliitig in prayer, a chariot of fire, of marvelluus splendour, 
was seen to ctiter the door, and thrice to pa^s hith<;r and 
thither through the house; - , . " 

Giotto's was not a nature to find much enjoyment 
in the portrayal of auch events as eainia beiog carried 
aloft in fiery chariots, and in dealiog with this miracle 
he dedicated all his power to representing the astoniah- 
ment of the brethren who witness the vision at Rivo- 
Torto. Two talk together and point to St, Francis 
being borne across the heavene by crimson horses, one 
haatcns to awaken hia companions who are huddled 
together in their hut Hke tired dogs asleepj and another 
starts from his slumbers to hear the wondrous news, 
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9, Fhion ef Brother Pacifico* 

'•Thia friar being in company wkh the holy man, enteneil 
wilh him into a eertain deserted church, and there, a* he wa* 
praying fervt^ndy he fell into an ecet^cy, and imid many 
thrones id, heaven he saw one more glorious than all the reat, 
adorned with precious stoties of most glorious brightness. 
And marvel] I npf at the sarpassiog brightness of that throne, 
I he began anxiously to consider within hlnuelf who should be 
I found worthy to fill it. Then be heard a roice saying to 
I him: ^ This was the throne of one of the fallen angelfl, and 
Lniow it ia reserved for the humble Prands,'" 

^^B With what devocioQ St. Francis, hU hands crossed 
upon h)8 breast, prays upon the steps of the altar, 
while the frtar behind is intent on asking questions 
about the marvellous thrones he sees poised above his 
bead. Nothing can exceed the grace of the wide* 
winged angel floating down to earth to record the 
humility of Francis, his garments slightly spread by 
hi^ movement through the air, 

[_ 10, Si» Franm choiis the Dirolh aivay from Are%%o* 
p " In order to disperse theae aeditiona powers of the air, he 
sent as his heraSd Brother Sylvester, a man simple as a dove, 
saying to him ; < Go to the gate^ of the city, and there in the 
l^ame of Almighty God command the demons by virtue of 
holy obedience, that without delay they depart from that 
fikce. . . . '" 
K The main facts of the Jegend are followed closely in 
tnia fresco, but St. Bon a venture does not teJl us how 
the miracle was performed, while Giotto^ understand- 
ing the aoul of Francis, paints him kneeling outside the 
gates of Arezzo praying with intense fervour for the 
salvation of the city. His faith is so strong that he 
does not even look up Uke Brother Sylvester, to eee 
the demona flee away ; some springing from off the 
chimneys, others circling above the towers, their bat- 
like wings outspread. The figure of Brother Sylvester 
very fine, and the way he is lifting his tunic and 
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•tq^piDg fbrvmiy » he nvtchei ««c oae arm witk a 
gmre of coauna&d tovanis tlie deraooi, couJd doc be 
reodcfeii with roorc case ao»d truth. 

II. ^A Francis amJ Brother Jlittminahij before the 
Sultam of Egypt, 

*« When they had gone * iltde farther, they met with i 
Imui of Saracens, whd, qBicklf fidliog upkon them, like wolvei 
itpoo a flock of thecp, f meilj uFtzed and bouod die lerrmnts 
lof God . . . haring in manj ways ajfflicted and oppr««aed 
them, thej were . . ^ according' to the holy roan'i At* 
ftif«, hrought into the presence of the Sultan^ And heing 
questioned by chat prince whence and for what purpose they 
had come . . . the serfact of Chritt^ being enlightened 
from on high, an«wered him thns t ' If thou and thy peopk 
wiU be converted to Christ I wiU wiliiagly abide with thee. 
But if thou art dottbtful whether or not to fonake the law 
of Mohamed for the faith of Christ, command a gteat fire to 
be lighted^ and I will go into it with thy priestSt that it may 
be known which faith should be held to be the moat certaio 
atnd the moit holy,' To whom the Saltan made answer : *\ 
do not believe that any of my prfest* wonld be willing to 
expose himsdf to the fire or to endure any manner of torment 
in defence of hi« faith.' Then said the holy man : ' If thon 
wilt promise me for thyself and thy people that thou wilt 
embrace the worship of Chrlat if 1 come forth unharmed, 1 
will enter the fire alone*' . . . But the Sultati answered that 
he dared not accept thi« challenge, because he feared a sedition 
of the people," 

This eubject, from its dramatic interest, appealed to 
Giotto, giving full scope to hie powera, both as a story- 
teller, and as a painter with such genius for portray- 
ing dignity and nobility of character. The principal 
person s» the Sultan and St. Francis, are here clearly 
placed before us as Giotto wished us to conceive them,, 
and how correctly he realised their characters we learn 
from the chroniclea of the time, " We saw," writct 
Jacques de Vitry in one of hislettera^ " Brother Francii 
arrive, who is the founder of the Minorite Order ; he 
wai a simple man, without letters, but rery lovabl? 
and dear to God aa well as to men. He came while 
S40 
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'the army of the Crusadera was under DamieUa, and 
was much respected by all." This is indeed the man 
depicted by Giotto in the slight figure of the preacher 
standing at the foot of the marble throne, so humble, 
yet full of that secret power whicli won even the 
Sultan*a admiration- But though the etofy centres in 
St» FranciB, the person Gioua wishes all to notice is 
the Sulun, who, far from being an ignorant heathen 
to be converted, conveys the idea of a moat noble 
and kingly prson, Malek Camel in short, known 
throughout ' the East as the ** Perfect Prince/' His 
mollahs had wished to kill St. Francis and his com- 
panion, and the fine answer he made was worthy of bis 
high character. ** Seigneura^" he said, addreasing hi* 
visitors, ♦* they ha?e commacded me by Mahomet and 
by the law to have your heads cut offl For thus the 
law commands ; but 1 wHI go against the order, or else 
I should render you bad guerdon for having risked 
death to aave my soul." 

Giotto has chosen the moat dramatic moment when 
St. Francis offers to go through the ordeal by fire with 
the mahomraedan prieetfi, to prove the power of the 
Christian God. with one look back upon the fire 
the mo 11 ah s gather their robes around them and hurriedly 
leave the Sdtan*a presence i tit. Francis points towarda 
the flames as though he were assuring the Sultan that 
they wiJl not hurt htm, while the friar behind gazes 
contemptuously after the retreating figures of the 
mollahs, 

Dante and Milton in their different ways were able 
to give us a vivid idea of 6 re, J9ame and heat, and so 
would Giotto have done had he expressed his ideas 
by words instead of In painting ; but he was wise enough 
not to attempt it in his fresco, and so in lieu of a bJaze 
of crimson flamea we have only what looks like a 
stunted red cypress, reaJbtic enough to make us under- 
go a+l 
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and the story withoat drawing our attention away 
from the main interest of the scene. In this fresco we 
are again remi&de<d of the simple methods, graod aod 
impressive by their very itraightforwardneas, by which 
he bnngs before us so strange a scene and accentuates 
the importance of an erect in hts own mdiridual way. 

12. Ecstasy of St, Franclt. 

This legend is not recounted by St. Bonaventurei 
Celano, or io The Three Companiontf but there is a 
tradition of bow St. Francis one day in diTioe com- 
mtmioD with God, W3£ wrapt in ecstasy and bis 
companions saw him raised from the ground in a cloud. 
All that is human in the scene Giotto has done as 
well as posGible, but he evidently found it hard to 
reaiise how St. Ffancis would have looked rising up 
in a cloud, bo he haa devoted himself to resdering 
truthfully the astonishment of the disciples who witnesi 
the mi rack. 

I3» The Injthutwn of the Feast at Grecdo* 

'' ^ , . in order to excite the inhabitants of Greccio to 
rommem orate the natiTity of the Infint Jesux with great de- 
votion, he determifted ti> kes^p it with all possible soTemuity ; 
ind iesE he should be accused of lightneAs or noveltjf he 
aiked and obtained the permiislon of the sovereign PontiC 
Then he prepared a manger, and brought haj-, an ox and 
an ass to the place appointed. The brethren were summoned, 
the people ran together, the forest rewunded with their 
YOice«, and that venerable night wa^; made glorious by many 
brilliant lights and sonorous psalms of praise. The man of 
God iitood before the manger, full of devotion and piety, 
bathed in teara aod radiant with joy; many massed were 
said before it, and the Holy Gospel was chanted by Francii, 
the Levite of Chriet. ... A certain valiant and veracious 
fioldier, Master John of Grcccio, who^ for the Iotc of Christ, 
had left the warfare of this world, and become a dear friend of" 
the holy man, affirmed that he beheld an Infant marvellously 
beautiful pleeping in that manger, whom the blessed Father 
Francis embraced with both his afroa, a.t M he would awake 
him from sleep," 
24* 
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Besidea the wonderful way in which Giotto has 
Bucceeded, to use the words of Mr Roger Fry, "ia 
making visible, as it were» the sudden thrill which 
pCDetrates an as^mbly at a moment of supreme sigoi* 
iicance," there is the further interest of knowing 
that the scene of the Nativity arranged by St. Francis 
at Greccio, waa the first of the myetery plays repre- 
sented in Italy which were the beginning of the Italian 
drama. Giotto makes not only M^ister John of Greccio 
aee the miracle of the Hgly Child lying in the saint^a 
arms and smiling up into his face, but also those who 
accompany him and some of the friars, while the other 
brethren, singing with mouths wide open like young 
birds awaiting their food, are much too occupied to 
notice what passes around them. A group of women, 
their heada swathed in white veils, are entering at the 
door, and the whole scene is one of animation and fes- 
tivity. The marble canopy, with tail marble columns 
and gabled towers, over the altar k one of Giotto's 
moat exquieite and graceful designs. But Giotto the 
shepherd has not succeeded bo happily in depicting an 
ox which lies at the saint's feet like a purring cat. 

14. The Mirack ofthe Water, 

•* Another time, when the maR of God wished to go to 
a certa.in desert place, that he might give himsetf the more 
freely to contemplation, being very weak, he rode upon an aas 
belonging to a poor man. It being a hot summer's day, the 
poor tnan, a he followed the servant of Chriflt, became weary 
with the long way and the steep ascent, and beginning to 
faint with fatigue and burning thirat, he called after the 
saint: ' Behoid/ he said, '£ shall die of thirst unbsj [ ca^n 
find a little water at once to refresh me.* Then without 
delay the man of God got off the ass, and kneeling down 
With his hands stretched out to heaven, he ceased not to pi^y 
till he knew he was heard." 

Giotto has here rendered the aridity of the summit 
I 'Of La Vernia, its pinnacles of rocks with stunted trees* 
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Two friars, by now quite accustomed to miracles, 
converse together as they Jead the donkey from which 
St. Francis has dismounted to pray that the thirs^ 
man's wishes may be gratified. The grouping of the 
figures repeat the pointed lines of the landscape, and 
the whole is harmonious and of great charm of com- 
position. It was justly admired by Vasari, who thought 
the peasant drinking was worthy of ** perpetual praise." 
Florentine writers were continually harping on what 
they considered to be Giotto's claim to immortality, 
his genius for portraying nature so that his copy seemed 
as real as life, an opinion shared by Vasari when he gives 
his reason for admiring this particular fresco. *< The 
eager desire," he says, " with which the man bends down 
to the water is portrayed with such marvellous effect, that 
one could almost believe him to be a living man actually 
drinking." 

Over the door is a medallion of the Madonna and 
Child which once was by Giotto, but now, alas, the 
eyes of faith must see his handiwork through several 
layers of paint with which restorers have been allowed 
to cover it. A slightly sardonic smile has been 
added to the Madonna, and to appreciate what is left 
of her charm it is necessary to look at her from the 
other end of the church, where the beauty of line and 
composition can still be discerned notwithstanding the 
barbarous treatment she has undergone. 

15. Su Francis Preaching to the Birds at Bevagna, 

*« When he drew near to Bevagna, he came to a place 
where a great multitude of birds of different kinds were 
assembled together, which, when they saw the holy man, 
came swiftly to the place, and saluted him as if they had the 
use of reason. They all turned towards him and welcomed 
him ; those which were on the trees bowed their heads in an 
unaccustomed manner, and all looked earnestly at him, until 
he went to them and seriously admonished them to listen to 
the Word of the Lord. . . . While he spoke these and other 
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wordi to them, the birds rejoiced Jn a marrcllout 
maaner, swelling their throats , »preadin|; their wiogi, 
openiajf their beaks^ and laoking- at him with grtat 

Thifi theme hai been treated by another artist in the 
Lower Church, with little iucceas as we have seen \ it 
It aJso sometimes iatroduced in the predeilas of big 
pictures of the school of Cimabue ; but it remained for 
Giotto to give us a picture as beautiful in colour as 
those left by the early chroniclers in words. He nc?er 
painted it again on a large scale, and the small repre- 
lentation in the predella of the picture in the Louvre 
folJows the As si 6 an fresco in every detail* Two friars 
whose brown habits are tinted with mauve, one tree^ a 
blue, uncertain landscape and some dozen birds, are all 
he thought necessary to explain the story, and yet 
the whole poetry of St. Francis* life is here, the 
keynote of his character, which has made him the 
most beloved among saints, and the mao who though 
poor, unlettered and often reviled, was to herald the 
coming of a new age in religion, art and literature. 
With what Jove he bends towards hia little feathered 
brethren as he beckons them to him, and they gather 
fearlessly rouad him while he points to the skies and 
tells them in simple words their duties towards their 
Creator. 

Another Florentine, Benozzo Gozzoli, painted 
this subject J there across the Assisan valley at 
Montefaico we can see it. His birds are certainly 
better drawn, there are more of them too, and we 
can even amuse ourselves by dlstiuguishtng among them 
golden orioles, blackbirds, doves and wood pigeons, 
but no one would hesitate to say that real charm 
and poetry are missing. Giotto's fresco, painted 600 
years ago, is somewhat faded and many of the birds 
are partly effaced, but we do not feel it matters 
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much what they are- — we only love the fact that Su 
Francii called the Umbrian birds around him and 
preached them a fl«rmon with the same care ai if 
he had been in the presence of a pope, and that 
Giotto behevcd the legend aod took paitis with liisi 
work, intending that we also should beJiere and UDder-J 
etaod something of the aweemees of this Umbriati 
BCene. 

1 6. Death of the Knight oj Ceiano, 

^* When tbe holy man came into the aoldler's house bUI 
the family rejoiced greatly to receive this poor c-m of th«J 
Lord. And before he Isegan to eat, according to hfs custom,! 
the holy man offered his usual prayers and praises to God,1 
with his eyes niised to heaven. When he bad finished his] 
prayer, he familiarHy called his kind host aaidt, and said to] 
him; 'Behold, my host and brother, in compliance with thy 
prayers I have come to eat in thy house. But now attend 
to that which I say to thee, for thou shalt eat no more here^ 
but elsewhere. Therefore, confe^f thy sins with truly peni- 
tent contrition : let nothing remain in tliee un revealed by 
true confession, for the Lord will requite thee to-day for the 
kindnesa with which thou hast received His poor servaou' 
The good man believed theee holy wordii,, and discloiing aiU 
his tins in confession to the companion of St. Francis, he 
set all his house in order, making bimjielf reiwiy for death, 
and preparing himself for it to the bejit of his pOWef. Ttey J 
then sat down to table, and the others began to eat, hut] 
the spirit of the host inn mediately departed, according tol 
tbe words of the man of God, which foretold bis gudden ] 
death," 

This 18 one of the most characteristic of Giotto'fl 
works, showing his power» unique at that time, of 
touchiog upon hitman sorrow with simphcityj trudi^ 
and restraint. Here is no exaggerated gesture of 
grief J no feigned expression of surprise or felse note 
to make ua doubt the truth of the tragedy that ha« 
befallen the house of Celano. But the movement 
of the crowd of sorrowing people, the men gazing 
down on the dead knight, the women weeping, t' 
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faar hair falling about their 3houl<lers, tell better than 
aay restiess movement the awfuj grief which SlU 
their hearts. It has happened eo suddenly that the 
friar still sita at table with his fork in his hand, 
while St. Francis hast just risen to go to the peoplc*B 
assi stance, while a man in the Florentine dreaa turns 
to him seeming^ from the gesture of hie hand, to 
say: " See, your prophecy has been fulililled but too 
soon*** 

17. St* Francii preafhft before Noncrius III, 

"Having to preach on a certain day before the Pope and 
the cardinals, at the au^gesnon pf the Cardinal of Oitia he 
learned a sermon by heart, which he had carefully prepared ; 
when he was about to apeak it for thdr edification he wholly 
forgot ererythiog he had to say, ao that he could not utter a 
word. He related with true humility what had befallen himj 
and theOj having iniroked the aid of the Holy Spirit, he be- 
gan at once to move the hearts of these great men, . . /' 

In this fine fresco Giotto has represented St, Francis 
holding his audience as though spell-bound by the power 
of bis eloq^uence, and the contrast is great between the 
charming figure of the saint and that of the stern and 
earnest Pope, who, deep in thought, is leaning his chin 
on bis hand, perhaps wondering at the strange chance 
which baa brought the slight brown figure, so dusty and 
so poorly clad, so ethereal and eo eloquent, into the 
midst of the papal court. It is delightfiil to study the 
faces and gestures of theliatenersj some are all enthusiasm 
aod interest, like the charming young cardinal in an 
orange-tinted robe, whose thotights seem to be far away 
following where St. Francis* burning words are leading 
them I but the older man gazes critically at the saint, 
perhaps saying within himself; "What is this I hear, 
wc must give up all, our fat benefices, our comfortable 
Roman palaces, to follow Christ" ; and the cardinal on 
right of the Pope also seems surprised at the new 
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doetnnes of love, poTerty and sacrifice. Four othen 
lean their hcade on their hands ; but how varied are the 
gestures, from the Pope, all eagerness and keen atten- 
tion, to the cardinal bowing his head iadly thimkiiig, 
like the man of great poeaessioos, how pleasant it would 
be to become perfect, but how impossible it is to leave 
the goods of this world. St. Francis' companion ia 
seated at his master's feet as though aiKrming, " I fol^j 
low his teaching, and all he says is right." fl 

1 8. The Apparitmn of Sl Francis. ™ 

" For when the iUastrious preacher and glorious ConfeMor, 
Anthonys, who is now with Chriat, was preacKitif^ to the 
brethren in the chapel at Aries on the title upon the Cms* 
— * JeaUB of Nazareth, the King of the Jews '^ certain friar 
of approved virtue named Monaldt)^ csiAting hb eyes by divine 
inspiration upon the door of the chapter-house, beheld, with 
his bodily eyes, the blessed Francis raised in the air, blessitig 
the brethren, with his arms outstretched in the form of a 
Cro«s." 

The friars sit in various attitudes of somewhat 
fatigued attention before St, Anthony who ig stand- 
ing, and none seem as yet to be aware of the appari- 
tion of St, Francis, who appears at the open door 
under a Gothic archway, the blue sky behind him. 
There is a strange feeling of peace about the scene. 

19. The Stigmata* 

'*. , , On the hard rock, 
Twixt Arno and the Tiber, he from Chrlat 
Took the last signet, which hii limbs two yeart 
Did carry, . . .'*''■ 

This fresco is unhappily much ruined ; enough how- 
ever remains to trace a cJoae resemblance to Giotto'i 
predetla of the same subject now in the Louvre, but 
where the solemnity of the scene is increased by the 
saint being aJone with the Seraph upon La Vernia, 

* Dante, Faradita, xL, Cary'i tranaktion. 
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It may be well here to give fiome of the variouB 
opinions as to the authorship of these frescoes, though in 
this amali book it is tmposaible to go at atl deeply into 
the subject. Some, foliowing Baron Ton Rumohr, hold 
that the only paintings in the Upper Church by Giotto, 
are the two by the door, the Miracle q/ ihe Water and 
the Sermon to ihe Birds, while Messrs. Crowe and 
CavalcaseUe give also the first of the series and the Jaat 
five to him, but while *« youthful and feeling bis way," 
and aJl the rest to Gaddo Gaddi, or maybe Filippo 
RuauttL Lastly, Mr Bernhard Berenson is of opinion 
that Giotto's style ia to be dearly traced from the first 
freeco, St, Francis hmoured hy the Simpktmt to the 
nineteenth. The Stigmata', and tliey show so much 
affinity to the work of the great Florentine in Sta, 
Croce and elsewhere, that it is impossible not to agree 
with him. In the remaining freGcoeSj representing the 
death and miracles of St* Franc ia, he sees a close 
refiemblance to the work of the artist who painted in 
the chape! of St, Nicholas (Lower Church), and 
who may have aided Giotto in the Upper Church 
before being chosen to continue his master's work. 

20. Death of St. Francis, 

"The hour af hia departure being at hand, he coinniaDiliKl aU 
the brethren who were in Chat place to be called to him, and 
comforted them with conaoJing words concerning hia death, 
ex.horting them with fatherly affection to the divme We, , , . 
When he had finished theae loving admonitioD&, thU man, 
roost dear to God, commanded that the Book of the Gospels 
should be brought to him, and ... his moat holy loul being 
set free and absorbed in the abyss of the divine glory, the 
blessed man slept in the Lord," 

This fresco has suffered from the damp and all that 
clearly remains are the aogels, in whom the artist*i 
feeling for graceful movement is ahown, their flight 
"own towards the dead recalling the ruah of the 
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swalJDWs' winge as they circle in the eveomg above the 
tower* of San Francesco, 

z 1 . The Af^rtiioni of Sl Franth. 

** . * . Brother August intfj a holy at»d just man, wu 
minister of th« Friara at Lavoro : he being at the point of 
death, and having for a long time lost the use of ipeech, 
exclaimed suddetily, in the hearing of all who atood around : 
* Wait for me, Father|» wait for me; I am coming with 
thee. , , .' 

*' At the aaine time the Bishop of A^slai waa making- a 
decant pilgrimage to the church of St. Michael, oti Mount 
Gar;gano, To him the Bleased Francis appeared on the very 
night of his departure, aaying: < Behold 1 leave the world and 
go to Heaven,'" 

In one freeco the artist has represented iwo different 
scenes, the greater prominence being given to the dying 
friar surrounded hy many brethren. In neither is 
shown the iigure of St. Francis, as the artist probably 
thought that it would have been difficult to introduce 
the apparition twice. But while the geature of the 
friar stretching out his arrns and the arrangement of 
the others explain the story, it would be difficult, with- 
out St. Bonaventure's legend, to know the feelings of 
the bishop who is so calmly sleeping in the back- 
ground. 

Z2. The Incredulous Knight of jissisL 

*' . . . when the holy man had departed from thia lifef 
and h{« sacred spirit had entered ir« eternal hous« . . . many 
of the citizens of A^sisi were admitted to see and kise the 
Sacred iStigtnata. Among these waa a certain soldierj a 
learned and prudent man, named Jerome, held io high esti- 
mation in the city, who, doubting the miracle of the Sacred 
ScigntatH. and being incredulous like another Thomas, more 
boldly and eagerly than the rest moved the nails in the 
presence of his fellow- citizens., and touched with his own 
hands the hands and feet of the holy mau 5 and white 
he thus touched these palpable fiigoa of the wounds of 
Christ, his heart was healed and freed from every wound of 
doubt/* 
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This freaco is so much ruined that it is difficult to 
e&joy k aa a whole, but some of the figures of the 
yoiutg acolytes bearing lighted torches and the priests 
reading the service and sprinkling the body with holy 
water, are very life-like. 

23» T/>£ Mourning of the Nuns of San Damumo, 

•♦Pasfling by the church of St, Dsjniati, where that noble 
virgin, Clare, now glprious in heaven j abode with the virgins 
her sistere, the holy body, adorned with celestial jewels [the 
marks of the Stigmata], remained tliere awhik, till those 
holy virgins could ^'^ee and kiss them." 

Thie, the loveiieBt of the Jast nine fresco es, recalls 
the ODe in St. Nicholas* Chapel of the three prisonerB 
imploring the saint's protection ; even to the basilica 
which forma the background of both. Considering 
that it h the last farewell of St, Clare and her com- 
panions to St. Francis the artist might have given a 
more tragic touch to the scene, but all is made sub- 
aervient to the rendering of graceful figures, like the 
charming nuns who talk together as they hasten out of 
San Damiano, whose humble facade of stone the artist 
has transformed into a building of marble and mosaic 
almost rivalling the glories of such cathedrals as Siena 
and Orvieto. St. Clare stoops to kias the saint while 
priests and citizens wait to resume their hymns of praise, 
and a small child climbs up a tree and tears down 
branches to strew upon the road in front of the bier»i 

24. The CanQnisation of Si^ Francis. 

*• The Sovereign Pontiif, Gregory IX, . . . determined 
with pidUB counael and hoiy con &ide ration to pay to the holy 
an that veneration and honour of which he knew him to 



^ A comparison may be made bt;tW(H;n the long and slender 
body of the saint here with that iti the death of St, Franci« 
In Sta. Croce, where the bc«ly ia firmly drawn and of more 
siasaive proportions. 
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be most worthy . . . and commg hsmseli in perton to the 
city of Assiai in the ^ear pf oiir Lord's Incarnation, iis-S, on 
Sunday the 6th of July, with many ceremoniea and great 
flolemnity, he inscribed the Ble«s«d Father id the catalogue 
of the Bajnta." 

This freBco is eo ruined that it ia ImposaibJe to form 
any idea of ita composition ; about the oqIj object 
clearly to be seen is the sepulchral urn of St. Francis, 
represeoted beneath an iroD grating in the church of 
San GiorgiOi jj 

a 5- The Dream of Gregory IX, at P^ugist ^M 

" On a certaiti nighty then, as tha Pontiff was afterwards ■ 
wont to relate with maay tears, the BleiKed Fran ci« appeared 
to him in a dream, and with unwonted stvtrhy in bi9 coun- 
tenance, reproTing him for the doubc which lurked in his 
hearty raited hU right arm, discovered the wound, and com- 
manded that a vessel should be brought to receive the blood 
which iiaued from his side. The Supreme Pontiff still in 
vision, brought him the vessel, which seemed to be ^tled 
eren to the brim with the blood which flowed from hit 
ilde." 



We are here leit with an. tmprefi$icn that the artist wa£ 
hampered by not having enough figures for his cora- 
positioQ, and the four men seated on the ground and 
guarding the Popej compare unfavourably with Giotto's 
fresco of the three grand watchers by Innocent III, 
apoQ the opposite wail. 

^6, St, Francii cure J tht Wounded B^an. 

"It happened in the city of flerda, in Catalonia, that a 
good man, named John, who was rery devout to St. Fraacis, 
had to pass through a street, in which certain men were 
lying in wait to kill him and . . . wounded him with so 
many dagger-fitrokes as to Jeare him without hope of life. 
. . ^ The poor man's cure was considered impossible by all 
the physicians. , . . And, behold, as the autferef lay alone 
ott his bed, frequently calling oa the name of Francis ♦ . . 
one »cood by him in the habit of a Friar Minor, who, aa it 
aeemed to him, came in by a window^ and calling him hy 
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hr» name, laid, ' B«:ayte thou haat trutted in tne, behold^ the 
Lord will deliver thee.' " 

The artist having here an incident lesa difficult to 
deal with than visions and dreams, betrays a certain 
humour in the stout figure of the doctor, who, as he 
learcfi the room, turns to the two women as though 
saying, ** He has begun to pray, as if that can help him 
when I have failed to cure him." Meantime St. 
Francis, escorted by two tall and graceful angela with 
great wings, is laying his bands upon the wounded 
man. Here, as tn moat of these latter frescoes, a single 
scene is divided into more than one episode ; this seems 
to us to be the great difFerence between rhem and the 
works of Giotto, where the eye is immediately attracted 
towards the principal figure or figures, the others only 
■erring to complete the composition. 

27. Th£ last Confession qJ fht iVoman of BmevmtOn 

** ^ , .a certain woman who had a special devotion to St. 
Fraodaj went the way of all flesh. Now, all the clergy being 
ajswmbled round the corpse to keep the accuttomed vigile, 
and Bay the usual psalme and p layers, suddenly that woman 
ro^ on her feet, in presence of them alJ, on the bier where she 
iay^ and calling to her one of the prjeats , , . * Father,* ahe 
taid, * 1 wish to confess. At soon aa I was dt^ad, 1 was sent to 
a dreadfd dungeon, because I had ne¥er confessed a certain &in 
which 1 will now make known to you. But St. Francis, whom 
t have ever devoutly sert'cd, having prayed for Jne, I have 
been suFered to return to the body, that having r^vealeiJ that 
lin, I may be made worthy of eternal life.' . . . She made 
her confession, therefore, trembUng to the priest, and having 
received absolution, quietly lay down on the hier, and slept 
peac^ully in the Lord." 

The legend in dramatic and the artist has not failed 
to make us feel the great sadness and solemnity of the 
scene. A moment more, and the group of people to 
the left will come forward to carry the woman away 
for burial while the relations weep most bitterly ; they 
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stand aside with heads bowed ia griefj. for afread 
presence of death is felt* Only the aorrow of the 
child, who stretches out his arms, has passed away 
upon seeing her rise to speak with the priest. Very 
tall and slender are the figures of the women, bend- 
ing and swaying together like flowers in a gentle 
breeze- 

28- 5'/. Francis rekajgj Peter of Ahttafrom Prism. 



" When Pope Gregory IX, was aitting in the chair of StJ 
Peter, a certain man named Peter, of thecit^ of Aleiia^on&n 
accusation of heresy, was earned to Rome, and, by comma^nd 
of the same Pontiff, was given in custody to the Bishop of 
Tiyoli. He, having been charged to keep him in safety , , , 
bound him with heavy chains and imprisoned him in a dark 
dung'eon. . . . This man began to call with many prayers 
and tears upon St. Francis . . . beseeching him to have mercy 
upon him. . . . About twilight on the vigil of his feast, St. 
Francia mercifuUy appeared to him in prison, and, calling 
him by hia name, commanded him immediately to arise. . . , 
Then; by the power of the presence of the holy man^ he be- 
held the fetters fall broken froni his feet, and the doors of 
the prison were unlocked without anyone to open them, ao 
that he could go forth unbound and free." 

Everything here gives the itnpreBsion of height j the 
tall slim figures, the high doorway, and the slender 
tower and arches. St. Francis te seen flyicg up to 
the skies with the same swift tnodon the artist has 
given to the figure of St. Nicholas ia the Lower 
Churchj and the " Greek Chorus ^* to the left serves 
to show surprise at the unusual occurrence of a prisoner 
suddenly emerging from his prison with broken fetters 
in his hands. 
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Kone should leave the church without looking at 

the stalls in the choir ; they are by Domeoico da San 

Severino, made in 1 501, by order, as an inscription 

tells us, of Francesco San Gone, General of the fran- 
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10 order, and friend of Sixttifi IV. The arttat 
only took ten years to execute thifl really woDderful 
work ; the imarsia figures of the suIIb in pale yellow 
wood, most of them fancy portraits of the companioDB 
of St. Francis, arc remarkable for their form and, char- 
acter* They betray, in the opinion of Mr Berenson, 
Venetian influences of CriTelli and of the school of 
tie Vivarmi. 




CHAPTER IX 

SL Clare at San Damiano, 
Church of Santa Ch'tara 



The 

trompe ^| 



•' Comine le$ fleurs, lei amesont leur parfum qui ne trompe 
jamais. "^ — P. SaSaTIer. Fie Je S. Fraufgif iT^itite. 

npHE days of St- Clare from the age of eighteen 
until her death in 1253 vere passed within the 
convent walJs of San Damianoi and though peacefuJ 
enough, for a medieval jady, they were full of eveota 
and varied interest- 
She was born on the toth of July ii94in Assisi 
of noble parentB, her father being Count Favorino Scifi 
(speEt also Sceii) the descendant of an ancient Roman 
famify who owned a large palace in the town, and 
a castle on the slope of Mount Subaeio to the east 
of the ravine where the Careen lie among the ilex 
woods, The castle gave the title of Count of Sa&so 
RoiBO to its owners, and was the cause of much skir- 
mish in g between the Scifi and the Ghislerio who were 
continually wresting it from e;ich other, until in 1300, 
during one of these struggles, the walls were razed to the 
ground and no one sought afterwards to repair its ruine. 
Of Sasso Roaeo a few atones edll remain, which, as 
they catch the morning light, are seen from Assisi like 
a grey crag projecting from the mountain^ high above 
the road to Spello, When not fighting beneath the 
walla of his castle Count Favorino was generally away 
on some skirmishing expedition, and duHog hia absences, 
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his wife, the Lady Ortolana of the noble family of the 
Fiumi, would depart upon a pilgrimage to the south of 
Italy or even to the Holy Land.^ An old writer re- 
marks that her name " Ortolana (market gardener) was 
very appropriate, because from her, aa from a well- 
tended orchard, sprang most noble plants,*' After her 
return from Palestine she one night heard a voice 
speaking these prophetic words to which she listened 
with great awe- " Be not afraid Ortolana, for from 
thee shall arise a Jight so bright and clear that the 
darkneas of the earth shall be illuminated thereby," 
So the daughter who was bom soon after was called 
Chiara in memory of the divine message. With bo 
pious 3 mother it is not surprising that Clare should hayc 
grown up thoughtful nnd fond of praying ; we even 
hear of her seeking solitary corners in the palace where 
she would be found saying her rosary, using pebbles 
like the hermits of old instead of beads upon a chain. 
But her evident inclmation for a rehgiouB life in no 
way alarmed Count Favorino, who had made up his 
mind that she should marry a wealthy young Assisan 
noble, for even at an early age she showed great pro- 
mise of beauty, ** Her face was oval," says a chroni- 
cler, " her forehead spacious, her complexion brilliant, 
and her eyebrows and hair very fair. A celestial smile 
played in her eyes and around her mouth ; her nose was 
well-proportioned and slightly aquihne ; of good stature 
she was rather inclined to stoutness, but not to excess." 
A little while and her fate in life would have been 
sealed in the ordinary way, and she would have con- 

1 As the hated enemies of the Baglioni the Fiumi are often 
mentioned in the chronicles of Matarazzo, and ihey played 
an important part in the history of their native city. They 
were Counts of Sterpeto, and the village of that name on the 
hill to the west of AsEiisi above the hanka of the Chiag^o 
(tiU belongs tg the fajnily, ~^ 
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tinned to look oat vpoo l)ie vodd tJuKW^ tbe barml 
window* of tome old Auuan |alacc ; bat gnat changes 
fperc htmg wrought in the Cown eren when Clare tnd 
jolt paned into girlhood, Witii tkc rest of her fdiow- 
chizcQA, rich and poor, the wat destined to fe«! the 
pOLenr bflucDce of one who toddenly appeared m 
their midst like an inspired prophet of old, caUiog 
OD all to repent, aiKl picturing higher ideals to 
life thaa any had hitherto dreamed of. Although 
her firit meeting with St. Francis has not been re- 
corded by any early biographer, we may be sure that 
from the age of fourteeOf and perhaps even before, the 
ftory of his doings had been familiar to her, for the 
stir his conversioo made among the people, his quarrels 
with hia father, and the many followers he gained, 
even among the nobles, were of too extraordinary a 
nature to pass without comment in the family of the 
Scifi.^ Their palace being near the Porta Nuova it is 
certain that Clare and her younger Bister Agnea mu^t 
have often seen Su Francis pass on hie way to Sao 
Damiano, carrying the bricks which he had begged 
from door to door to repair its crumbling walls, and 
heard him scoffed at by the children and cursed by hit 
angry father. As hie fame as a preacher grew the 
Scifi family hurried with the rest to listen to hi* 
scrmonB in the cathedral, or perhaps even in the 
njarket-place, where he would stand upon the steps ot 
the old temple and gather the peasants around him on 
a market day. But the decisive time arrived in the 

Jfcar 1312, when St. Francis, by then the acknow- 
edged founder of a new order sanctioned by the Pope, 
and no longer jeered at as a mad enthumast, came tg 

1 One of the &'it of the francijacans was Rufino, a nephew 
of Counc Ftvofirvo'H, whose hoiitie^s was «uch that in speak- 
ing (if htm to the other brethren St. Francis would call him 
St, RuJlno. 
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preach during Lent in the church of San Giorgio. It 
was the parish church of the Scifi, and the whole 
family attended every service. Oare was then 
eighteen, young enough to be carried away by ihe 
words of the franciscan and build for herself a hfe 
outside her present existence ; old enough to have felt 
unbearable the trammeia of a degraded age» and to 
long* during those years of warfare to which all the 
cities of the valley were subjected, for an escape to 
where peace and purky could be found. Only dimly 
she saw her way to a perfect love of Christ* The 
preacher's words were addressed to all, but she felt 
them as an especial call to herself, and unhesitatingly 
she resolved to aeek out the friar at the PortiuDCula 
and ask his help and counsel in what was no easy task. 
Instinctively knowing her mother cou!d be of no aid, 
even if she sympathised in her cravinga for a more 
spiritual life, she gained the confidence of her aunt, 
Bianca Guelfucci, who all through played her part 
regardless of Count Favorino's possible revenge. 

Even during the first two years of his mission St. 
Francis was aceustomed to receive many men who 
Wished to leave home and comforts, and tramp along 
the country roada with him, but when the young 
Chiara Scifi threw herself at his feet imploring him to 
help her to enter upon a new way of hfe^ his heart wa* 
troubled, and, reflecting on what wide results hia preach- 
ing wa^ taking, fear even may have formed part of his 
surprise. Bernard of Quintavalle he had bidden 
sell all that he had, distribute it to the poor, and join 
him at the leper houses ; but before allowiiig Clare to 
take the veil he sought to prove her vocation beyond 
a doubt, and bade her go from door to door through the 
towa begging her bread, clad in rough sack-doth with 
a hood drawn about her face. Her piety only increased 
antil St. Francis, believing that he was called upon to 
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help her, resolved to act the part of the spiritual knight 
errant. 

On Palm Sundajr, arrayed in their richest clothes, 
the members of the Scifi and the Fiumi families 
attended high maaa in the cathedral, and with the reat 
of the citizen a went up to receive the branches of 
patms. But to the aBtonish- 
ment of all Clare remained 
kneeling as if wrapt in a 
dream, and in vain the bishop 
waited for her to follow 
the proceaaion to the altar. 
All eyes were upon her as 
the bishop, with paternal 
tenderness, came down from 
the altar steps to where the 
young girf knelt and placed 
the palm in her hand. That 
night Clare left her father's 
house for ever. A small 
door in the Scifi palace is 
still shown through which 
she is said to have escaped* 
It had been walled up for 
some time, but the fragile 
girl, gifted that night with 
superhuman strength and 
courage, tore down timber 
and atones and joined Bianca Guelfucci, who waa 
waiting with some trembling maidservants where 
the arch spans the street, to accompany her to the 
Portiuncula (see p. 104)* Great was the consterna* 
lion in the family when next morning her flight was 
discovered, and news came that she had found shelter 
in tiie bencdlctine convent near Bastia. Count 
Favorino and his wife loit no time in following her, 
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fully persuaded that by threats or entreaties they would 
be able to induce her to retuCQ home and marry the 
man of her father*3 choice 5 but they knew little of 
the strength of character which lay hidden beneath the 
gentle nature of the eldest and hitherto most docile of 
their daughters. The violent words of her father and 
the tears of her mother in no way shook Clare's de- 
termination ; approaching the altar she placed one hand 
upon it while with the other ahe raified her ml, aod 
facing her parent.^ showed them the close cut hair which 
marked her ae the bride of Jeaus Chriet, No earthly 
power, ahe said, should sever her from the life ahe 
had chosen of her own free willj and creat-fallen they 
left the convent without another word. It was hardly 
surprising that Agnea, the second sister, who anraetimes 
went to see St. Clare at Bastia, should wish to take 
the veil. At this the fury of Count Favorino knew 
no bounds, and he sent hie brother Mooaldo with 
several armed followers, among whom may have been 
Clare's slighted lover, to force Agnea, if persuasion 
failed, to abandon her vocation. She waa at their 
mercy but refused to leave the convent, ao they caught 
her by her long fair hair and dragged her across the 
fieJds towards the town, kicking her as they went ; her 
cries filled the air, " Clare, my sister, help, so that I 
may not be taken from my heavenly spouse." The 
prayers of Clare were heard, for suddenfy the Blight 
form of the girl became as lead in the arms of the 
soldiers, and in vain they tried to lift her. Monaldo, 
beside himself with rage, drew his sword to strike her 
when his arm dropt withered and useless by his side. 
Clare, who had by this time come upon the scene, 
begged them to desist fi*om their cruel acts, and cowed 
by what had happened they slunk away, leaving the 
sisteri to return to the convent. 

St. Francis seeing the devotion and steady vocation 
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of both Clare and Agnes, and doubtless foreaeeing 
many would follow their example, began to seek for 
some shelter where they could lead a life of prayer and 
labour. Again the Betvedic tinea of Mount Subasio 
came forward with a gift, offering another humble 
Banctuary which the saint had repaired some years 
before. This was San DamianOj, a chapel so old that 
none could tell tts origin ; the vague legend that it 
atands od the site of a pagan necropolis seems confirmed 
by a lofty fragment of Roman masonry which juia up 
on the roadside between the Porta Nuova and San 
Damiano. With his own hands St. Francis built a 
few rude cells near the chapel^ resembling the cluster 
of huta by the Portiuncula, and here the ** Poor Ladies " 
were to pass their days in prayer and manual Jabour. 
The little humble grey «tooe building among the olive 
trees with the pomgrunates flowering againat its wbUb, 
so different to a convent of the present day, must have 
ieemed to Clare the realisation of a freer life than ever 
she had known before. Others feJt its charm and before 
long several friends had joined her besides Bianca Guel- 
fucci, while upon the death of Count Favorino, Madonna 
Ortolana received the habit from the hands of St. Francis 
together with her youngest daughter Beatrice* The fame 
of the order spread far and widcj gaining so many 
novices that several new houses wt re founded in Italy 
even during the first few years. In those early days St. 
Clare was given no written law to follow, but like the 
brethren she and her nuns learnt all the perfection of a 
religious life from St. Francis, who would often atop 
at San Damiano on his way to and from the town. 
He did not allow them to go beyond their boundaries, 
but a busy life was lo be passed in their cells ; owning 
nothing, they were to depend entirely upon what the 
brothers could beg for them in the town and country 
round, and when provisions were scarce they fasted. 
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In return the nuns spun the grey Btuff for the habits of 
the friara and the linen for their altars ; and after St. 
Francis received the Stigmata, St» Clare fashioned 
sandal a for him wiih apace for the naib so that he 
might walk with more ease. Often the poor came 
to Beek help at her hands, and many times the sick 
were tended in a little mud hut near her celf which she 
used as a hospital. Silently her life was paaied, and to 
those who looked on from the outside perhapia it might 
have seemed of small avail compared with the very 
apparent results of St, Francis' endeavours to help his 
fellow creatures. But very quietly she was guiding 
the women of mediaeval Italy towards higher aims, for 
even those who could not follow her into the cloister 
were aided in their lives at home by the thought of the 
po re-soul ed gentle nun of San Damiano* Not the least 
important part of her work was the womanly sympathy 
and help which ahe gave to St. Francis. He turned 
to her when in trouble, and it wag she who encouraged 
him to continue preaching to the people when, at one 
time he thought that his vocation was to be a life of 
solitary prayer and not of constant contact with man- 
kind. He counted on her prayers, and trusting in her 
counsel went forward once more to preach the words 
of redemption- From her lonely cell she watched his 
work with tender soSicitudej and when blind and ill he 
came for the laat time to San Damiano she tended 
to his wants in a little hut she erected for him not far 
from the convent whence, across the vineyard and olive 
grove which separated them, the first strains of his 
glorious Canticle to the Sun came to her one morning. 
Her gentle inHuence played an important part in his 
Jife^ giving him a friendship which is one of the most 
beautiful things to dwell on in their lives. Some have 
sneered at its purity, and compared so ideal a connec- 
tion to a commonplace medieval tale of monk and nun ; 
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but it is degrading even to hint at such an ending to 
the Jove of the&e two for each other, and imposBible 
to believe it after reading M. Sabatier's beautiful 
chapter on St. Clare, where he touchea, in some 
of his most charming pages, upon a side of S 
Francis' character that most biographers have bu' 
httle underatood. 

A beautiful story in the FtortUi relates how once 
St. Clare, desiring greatly to eat with St. Francis, a 
boon he had never accorded her, was granted the re- 
quest at the earnest prayer of the brethren, **aiid 
that ahe may be tJie more coDfloled," he said, ** I 
will that this breaking of bread take place in St. 
Mary of the Angels; for ahe has been so long 
shut up in S. Damian that it will rejoice her to 
see again the House of Mary, where her hair was 
shorn off, and she became the bride of Christ." 
Once more St. Clare came to the plain of the 
Portiuncula, and the saint spoke so sweetly and elo- 
quently of heavenly things that all remained wrapped 
in ecBtacy, oblivious of the food which was spread 
before them on the floor and, aa Clare dwelt In 
divine contemplation} a great flame sprang up and 
shrouded thera in celestial light. The Assisans and 
the people of Bettooa, looking down from their 
walls upon the plain, thought that the Portiuncula 
was on fire, and hurried to the assistance of their 
beloved saint. "But coming cloee to the House," 
says the Fioretti^ "they entered within, and found 
St. Francis and St. Clare with all their company in 
con temp lad on wrapt in God as they sat round the 
humble board." Comforted by this spiritual feast 
St. Clare returned to San Daminno, where she was 
expected with great anxiety, as it had been imagined 
that St. Francis might have sent her to rule BOmc 
other convent, '* wherefore the eistera rejoiced cx- 
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ceedingly when they saw her face agsin*" Those 
were peaceful and happy daysj but sorrow came 
when news reached her that St. Francis was near 
hia end ; ^* she wept most bitterly, apd refused to 
be comforted j" for she too was U], and feared to 
die before she could see his face again. This fear 
she signUied through a brother unto tiie Blessed 
Francis, and when the saint, who loved her with a 
singular and paternal affection, heard it, he had pity on 
her \ and considering that her desire to aee him once 
more could not be fulfilled in the future^ he sent her 
a letter wtth his benediction and absolving her from 
every fault* . . . ** Go and tell aister Clare to lay aside 
all aadneaa and aorrow, for now ishe cannot see me, 
but of a tiuth before her death both she and her 
sisters shall see rae and be greatly comforted." But 
the last she saw of him was through a lattice window,, 
when they brought his dead body for the nuns to eee 
and kiss the pierced hands and feet (see p, 119)* 

A strange thing happened to disturb the peaceful 
serenity of their iives at San Damiano in the year 
1234, when the army of Frederic U, was fighting 
ia the north of Italy, and a detachment of Saracen 
troops under one of his generals, Vitale d'Anveraa^ 
came through Umbria, pillaging the country as they 
passed* Assbi was a desirable prey, as it had been to 
many before them, and coming to the convent of San 
Damiano they scaled its walls, preparatory to a final 
rufih upon the town. The terror of the nuns m;iy be 
imagined, and running to the cell where Clare lay ill 
in bed they cowered round her ** like frightened doves 
when the hawk has stooped upon their dovecote," 
Taking the Blessed Sacrament, which she was allowed 
to keep in a little chapel next to her cell, she pro- 
face the whole army, trusting like St. 
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Martin in the power of prayer and personal courage. 
A a she walked towards the window orerloolting the 
mnall courtyard a voice spoke to her from the ciboriura 
aaying, " AsBJsi will have much to suffer, but my arm 
shall defend her.** Raising the Blessed Sacrament on 
high she stood at the open window, agaiast which the 

soldiers had already 
f» placed a ladder ; 

%^}Ax,. *. ^^°^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

ascending, as they 
looked up towards 
her, fell back blinded, 
while ihc others took 
to Sight, and thus 
cloister and city 
were saved through 
the idterccssion of 
the gentle saint. 
Vitale d'Anversa, 
who had not been 
preaeoi at the pro- 
digy, probably think- 
ing die sotdiers had 
failed in their entcr- 
prise through lack of 
valour, came with a 
still larger company 
of meo, and led them io person to storm the town. 
St, Clare, hearing what peril encompassed Assisi, 
and being asked by the citizetts to intercede with 
Heaven as the enemy had sworn to bury them beneath 
their city waHs, gathered all her nuns about her, and 
knelt in prayer with them. At dawn the next 
morning a furious tempest arose, scattering the tents 
of the Saracens in every direction, and caudng such 
a panic that they took refiige in hasty flight. The, 
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gratitude of the citizen* iocreatcd their Jove fbr St, 

Clare, as ail attributed their release to her prayersj 
and to this day the is regarded as the deliverer of 
her country. 

One cannot help regretting that while so many contem- 
porary chrooicJers have left detailed and varied accounts 
of St. Francis, they only casually allude to St. Clare, 
calliDg her *• a awect spring blossom," or "the chief 
rival of the Blessed Francis in the observance of Gospel 
perfection," but leaving later writers to form their own 
pictares of the satnt. And the picture ihey give is 
always of a silent and prayerful nun, beautiful of feature, 
sweet and gentle of disposition, coming ever to the help 
of those who needed it, and acting the part of a guar- 
dian angel to the Asaisans. Her horizon was bounded 
by the mountains of the Spoletan valley ; and from the 
outside worlds on which her influence worked so surely 
during her life and for long centuries after her death, 
only faint echoes reached her when a pope or a cardinal 
came to eee her, or a princesa wrote her a letter from 
some distant country. Among the many royal and 
noble people who Krad entered a Poor Clare sisterhood, 
or like St. Elizabeth of Hungary had joined die Third 
Order, was the Blessed Agnes, daughter of the King 
of Bohemia, who* kindled with a desire for a religious 
life upon hearing the story of St. Clare, refused the 
hand of Frederick II, and passed her life in a convent. 
Often she wrote to the Assisan abbess getting In reply 
most charming iettera, beginning **To her who 
is dearer to me than any other mortal,*^ or *' To the 
daughter of the King of Kings, to the Queen of Vir- 
gins, to the worthy spouec of Jeatis Christ; the un- 
worthy servant of the poor nuns of San Damiano sends 
greetings and rejoicings in the good fortune of living 
always in the extremest poverty," These two never 
met, but tbeir friendship was a cloae one, and their 
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w ocviMliv OB nii rale sbb tmoH^ Sob ^ned gb kc 
Cl« fir* Jiiiwwi na^ t^ ii.ickLt, »d beftwe 
afcr £ni ife emcr-Aae of libr gnat l^ifis barf 
bccfl med, fifiBg kff witb Stmaj far die ftmre^ 
Sot mm very gijwltiu and fa^^ Aessv the down* 
MoftfacfiM^c^iifea. KocarfjdiddKviaMai 
dl thcK cJk^ia, b« » Ikt own camcK ^ bad^ ^ay 
bofile* u> %fat iv die puLTij aoa of tiie rale liiie 
lovtcdf die even eowigeoHiy opposed iw' <wwia>di of 
the Pope himidf wlio vubed lo moold die nam to hit 
Wwbo M he hjd dooe tke £titft. Even daimg tbe 
liletiiEiC ol St. FrsDcis, wfaile he was afaieiit on a 
ducant piigiimagc, Gregory IX, then Cardtoal Ugoltno, 
pefioaded St. Clare of the tieceaity of hartng a wm- 
ten nilej and gare her that of the Beocdictizic nuos. 
But when she found that, although it wa« strict eoougb, 
tt aJJQwed the hoidiDg of property hi commmutyj, 
which wa* entirely agaiatt the epuit of hef order, she 
refuted to agree to the tnnoTatioix* So upoj^ the saim's 
return he compo«ed a written rule for the sisters, so 
Knctf it ia said, that its peru^l drew tears from the 
eye* of the Cardioal Ugolino. StiH she had to fight 
the battle of Eoyaity to a dead saint^s memory ; for the 
rtfy year that Gregory came to Aaeisi for the canon- 
iaatioQ of St. Francis he paid a visit to St- Clare, and 
with earnest words endeavoured to pereoade her to 
mitigate her rule. She held so firmly to her way that 
the Pope thought she might perhaps be thinking of the 
TOW of poverty which she had made at the Portiuncula, 
and told her he could absolve her from it through the 
powem of his papal, keys- Then Clare summoned all 
her courage ai she faced the Pontiff, ^nA aaid to him 
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these simple words which Bhowcd him he need try no 
more to tempt her from duty, " Ah holy father,*' she 
cried, ** I crave for the absolution of my sins, but I 
desire not to be abaolFed from following Jesua Christ-" 

Gregory had often been puzzled b^ the unique un-- 
worldliness of St. Fraocis ; his aditiiration for St. Clare 
wae even more profound^ and in reading his letters -after 
leaving the franciscan abbess one forgets that he was 
OTcr eighty at the time- With him she had gained 
her point once and for all, but upon hia death she had 
to oppose the wishes of Innocent IV, who did all in his 
power to merge the fraociscan order of Poor Clares 
into an ordinary Benedictine community. Again it 
ended in the triumph of St. Clare, and the day before 
her death she had the joy of receiving the news that 
the Pope had issued a papal bull sanctioning the rule 
for which both St. Francis and she had fought ; 
namely, that they were to live absolutely poor without 
any worldly possesEion of any kind. ** N'est-ce pas," 
says M. Sabatier, **un des plus beaux tableaux de 
rhistoire religieuse, que celui de cette femme qut, 
pendant plus d'un quart de si^cle, soutient contre les 
papes qui se succ^dent sur le trone pontifical une lutte 
de tous les instants } qui d emeu re egalement rcspectueuise 
et inebranlablc, et ne consent a mourir qu'apr^s avoir 
remporte la victotre ? " 

St. Clare during the remaining years of her life 
Buffered continually from ill-health, and it was from 
a bed of infirmity that she so ardently prayed the Pope 
to sanction her rule of poverty, and enjoined the 
sisterhood to keep its tenets faithfully- Like St. 
Francis, brave and cheerful to the last, she called her 
weeping companions around her to give them her final 
bkseing and farewell. Among them knelt the Blessed 
Agnes, who had come from her nunnery m Florence 
to assist her sister, and the three holy brethren Leo, 
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Angelo and Juniper* On the nth of August i%% 
the feast of St. Rulino, «ia bHc was preparing to leave 
the world they heard her speak, but so softly that the 
words were lost to them. ** Mother, with whom are 
you conversing ? ** asked ooe of the Duns, and she 
answered : " Sister, I am speaking with this little soul 
of rtiiJne, now blessed, to whom the glory of paradise 
is already opening." 

Then as the evening closed in and they were atilJ 
watching, a great light was seen to fill the doorway 
leading from the oratory ot St. Clare to her cell ; aud 
from out of it came a long procession of white-robed 
virgins led by the Queen of Heaven, whose head was 
crowned with a diadem of ahintug gold) and whose 
eyes sent forth such splendour as might have changed 
the night into the brightest day. And as each of the 
celeatLil visitorfi stooped to kiss St. Clare, the watching 
nuna knew that her soul had already reached its home. 

Once the little chapel of San Damiano has been seen 
there can be no fear of ever forgetting the charm 
attached to the memory of St. Clare, for she hae left 
there something of her own character and personality, 
which we feel inatinctively without being able quite to 
explain its presence. So near the town, only just 
outside its walls, this little sanctuary yet remains as \n 
the olden times, one of the most peaceful spots that 
could have been chosen for a nunnery ; but the silence 
which falls upon one while resting on the stone seats 
before entering the courtyard, has this difference with the 
silence of such a piazza as that of San Ru£no or of some 
of the Assiean streets ; that there the buildings tell of an 
age which is dead who^e memories raise no responsive 
echoes in our hearts, whereas San Damiano is HJled 
with the aasociations of those who, living so long ago, 
yei have left the atmojsphere of their presence as a livini 
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' influence among ufi. As we look at the steep pathg 
below us leading through the fields and the oak trees 
down to the plain, to Rivo-Torto and the Portiurvcula, 
wo think how ofteD St. Francis went up and down it 
whenever he passed to see St. Clare and her sisters* 
And how msny times did Brother Bernard come with 
mesaages when he ky dying, and news was anxioualy 
awaited at San DiimianO' ; then along the grasa path 
akirtiDg the hill from Porta Mojano were seen the crowds 
of nobles, towns^folk, peanants and friars bearing the 
dead body of the saint to San Giorgio, and pausing 
awhile at the convent for the love of St. Clare. A 
pope with all his cardinals next passes, on a visit to the 
young abbess ; St. Bonaventure stops to ask her prayers ; 
while the poor and the ill were e^er knocking at the 
convent door to obtain her help or a word of kindly 
sympathy. In the Umbrian land it is so ea^y to realise 
these things, they are more than simply memories for 
those who have time to pause and dream awhile ; and 
Bometimea it haa seemed, while reading the Fioretti or 
Brother Leo*3 chronicle beneath the ohve trees of San 
Damiano, that we have slipped back through the ages, and 
looking up we half expect to see the hurrying figure of 
St. Francis moving quickly in and out among the trees. 
Suddenly the low sound of chanting comes through 
the open door of the convent reaching us like the 
incessant drone of a swarm of bees in the sunshinci 
until it dies away, and brown-clothed, sandalfed 
brethren pass out across the courtyard, and two by 
two disappear down the hill on their way to the 
Portiuncula, They bring a whole gallery of portraits 
before our eyes, of brethren we read of, the companions 
of St. Francis ; hut when we look along the path they 
have taken and see the church of the Angeli standing 
high in the midst of the broad valley^ its dome showing 
\ purple against the afternoon light, where we had 
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thought to catch a gtimpae of the Portiuncula and a 
circle of mud huta, the dream of the olden time fades 
suddenly away- Ae we turn to enter the little church 
of San Damiano witti the image of the great chufch 
of the plain still in our thoughts^ we feel how much we 
owe to the rcFerence of the people and. the friars who 
have kept it so simple and unadorned, its big stones 
left rough and weather-beaten ae when St^ Francia 
came to prepare a dwelliog-house for eiBter Clare, 
Truly says M. Sabatier, " ce petit coin dc terre 
ombrienne sera, pour nos descendants, comme ce puits 
de Jacob oO Jesus s^assit un instant, un des parvia 
prlf(^reB du culteen esprit et en verite." 

The church is very small and dim, with no frescoed 
walls oraltar pic tureB to arouse theTiBiior'a intereat, and 
only its connection with the names of Francis and Clare 
bring the crowds who come to pray here. Even the 
crucilix which apoke to St. Francis, telling him to rebuild 
the ruined sanctuary, no longer hangs in the choir, but is 
now in the keeping of the nuns in Santa Chiara. A 
few relics are kept in the cupboard — a pectoral cross 
given by St. Bonaventure, the bell with which St 
Clare called the sisters to office, her breviary written 
by Brother Leo in his neat, small writing, and the 
tabernacle of alabaster which she held up before the 
invading host of Saracens upon that memorable occa- 
sion. There is also a small loaf of bread which recalls 
the well-known story recounted in the Fiorettt (cap. 
xxxiii. ) of how Pope Innocent IV, came to aee St. Clare, 
**to hear her speak of things celestial and divine; and 
as they were thus discoursing together on diverse 
matters, St. Clare ordered dinner to be made ready^ 
and the bread to be laid on the table so that the Holy 
Father might bless it ; and when their spiritual con- 
ference was finished, St. Clare, kneeling most rever- 
ently, prayed him to bless the bread which was on the 
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table. The Holy Father replied : * Moat faithful 
Sister Clare, I will that thou ahouldst bless thia bread 
and make upon it the sign of the most blessed Cross of 
Christ, to whom thou hast so entirely given thyself,' 
St. Clare said : * Holy Father, pardon me* for I 
should be guilty of too great a preaumption if in the 
presence of the Vicar of Chriat, I, who am but a 
miserable woman, should presume lo give such a 
benediction^* And the Pope answered: *ThaC this 
should not be ascribed to presumption, but to the merit 
of obedience, I cominaDd thee by holy obedience to 
make the sign of the Holy C;-obs on this breads and to 
bleas it in the name of God/ Then St. Clare, as a 
true daughter of obedience, most devoutly blessed that 
bread with the sign of the Holy Cross. And mar- 
vellous to say, in continently on all the loavea the 
sign of the Holy Cross appeared most fairly impressed j 
then of that bread part was eaten and part kept for 
the miracle's sake." 

A ring belonging to St. Clare was also kept here, 
until in the year 1615 a Spaniah franciscan vicar- 
general with hia secretary came to visit San DamianOj, 
and such was hia devotion for anything that had 
belonged to the saintly abbess that whea a few months 
later the relice were being ahown to aome other visitors, 
the precious ring was missing- A great disturbance 
arose in the city, and angry lettera were speedily aent 
after the Spanish priest as suspicion had faJlen upon 
him at oncej he did not deny that he had piously 
stolen the ring, but as it wae now well upon its way to 
Spain where, he assured the irate Assisans, it would 
be much honoured and well cared for, he refused 
to return it. The citizens and friara still regret the 
day that the Spanish dignitary and his secretary called 
at San Damiano. 

The BmaJl chape! out of the nave was built in the 
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middle of the seventeenth century to contain the large 
Crucifix which ta still there, and whose story is very 
famous. In i6j+ Brother loaocenzo of Palermo was 
eent to the convent to carve a crucifix for the friars^ hia 
lanctity and the talent he possessed as an artist being 
well known. After nine days he completed all except 
the heady and on returning next morning after early 
masa he foand that mysteriouB hands had fashioned it 
during the night; not only was it of wonderful work- 
manships but looking at it from three different points 
of view three different expressions were seen — of peace, 
of agony, and of death. The fame of the Crucifix 
ipread throughout Umbria, and people flocked to San 
Damiano. " Now, the devil/' says a chronicler, 
« very wrath to see such devotion in so many hearts^ 
turned his mind to finding out some means of sowing 
seeds of discord. Through his doing there arose ip 
Asstsi a whisper that owing to the rapidly growing fame 
of this Crucifix, the ancient one of the cathedral would 
lose the veneration in which it had hitherto been held,** 
Now before placing the Crucifix of San Damtano 
in ite pJace over the high altar the monks settled that 
it should be carried in solemn procession through 
Assisi. " But," writes the angry chronicler, "those 
who had joined this diabolical conspiracy against our 
Crucifix were not alow to prevent this, and had re- 
couree to the laquiBitor of Perugia, who was induced 
to send his vicar to stop the proceasion, and bid the 
monks of San Damiano to keep their Crucifix hidden 
and allow no one to see it/' There arose a terrible 
Btorm in the troubled commuoity of Asstsi, between 
those who took the part of the *' persecuted Crucifix " 
and those who sided with the jealous caoona of the 
cathedral- Finally, the case was placed before the 
Pope himself, and all waited anxiously the result of 
hie investigationa. A dupUcate of the Crucifix of 
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San Damiano was sect to Rome that it might be 
well examined by the Pope and tbe whole college of 
cardinals, and they not finding io tbe pious Brother 
lonocenzio's work anything contrary to the teaching 
of the goapel, it was uoaoimoualy decreed that the 
Cmcilix of San Damimo might receive all tbe homage 
and love of the friars and citizens. So on a burning 
Sunday in August Golemn high mass wjis sung at the 
altar of St. Cltire in San Damiano and, uJthough the 
friara were defrauded of their pro cession, such was the 
concourae of people who came to gain the plenary indul- 
gence granted by Hia Holiness that the good friars re- 
joiced, and were comforted for all the persecution they 
had Buffered on account of this marTellouB Crucifix. 
What must have been the feelings of Brother Inno- 
cenzo as he stood by the high altar and watched the 
crowd of worshippers and tbe women Itftmg up their 
streaming eyes to the crucifix he had fashioned in hi& 
cell ? The devotion to it grew as the years passed on, 
and we read that a century later the monks were 
obliged " for their greater quiet to tranafer it from the 
choir to the chapel," where it now is, after which the 
monks could say their office in peace- Now we see it 
surrounded with votive ofFerings, and our guide poura 
forth an incessant stream of praise, and recounts at 
length numberless miraclea. 

Through the chapel of the Crucifix we reach the 
choir of St. Clare, left aa when she used (t, with 
the old worm-eaten stalls against the wall. It is 
probable that originally this was part of the house 
of the priest who had the keeping of San Damiano 
before the benedic tines gave it to the Poor Clares ; 
for here is shown the recess in tbe wall where St. 
Francis hid when his father came to seek for him, 
and where he is supposed to have lived io hiding 
for a whole month until the storm should have blown 
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€twa. It «2t lor c^ wfaiMim af die dbapel that 
he had u^oi bdes ^ c°^ '■'■ ^^^°™ *^ ^<^' 
■ AjMi to kA at tliie ^r of 
cafled fenb Ae wntb of Messrr 
Rem^ Tke (ood prieit of Saa Dbtttoaa W2t i«i 
vpdb atfiombed at dw nddn cosvemm of FraiiCH» 
dnt ikukiag be nockedl Imb lie idaied to accrpt 
dK pune <if gold, wbidi Ftaack filially difew oq to 
z dttty windoip-idi- Bet dit priese looa becuae 
]»• fricadt aiioviBg bin to reaan as Sao Dambno 
nd partake of Midi haa ahl e bre as he ooold gtrr, 
joiaiiig htn m rvpauing of tlie poor rained chapel. 

An aniil of die nxteeadi c^Kory had Bought to 
adoflti tix aftar with a fimco of die CrodiSjdoQ whicb 
wu ooJy diacovered a few coDodia ago^ but the whtte- 
w»hcd waJls aod KTcre lEinplici^ ol* die rest aeein 
more id teeptcg with die place than this crude attempt 
at decoratioet. By a roi^h Sight of satra we reach 
the iTmll private oratory of St. Clare, which com- 
municated with her cell and where, in her tatter days 
of illness, ahe was permitted to keep the Blessed 
Sacrament. The rest of Use cooteat bang atrict 
** clatiatira:^" ever since the Marquess of Ripon 
bought San Damiano from the Italian Governnieiit 
and gave it ioco the keeping of the franciscan fnara, 
can only be seen by men- Within is the refectory 
of St, Ciare where Innocent IV, dined with her aod 
witnessed the miraQle of the loaves, and Eusebio di 
San Giorgio (1507) has painted in the cloister two 
fine frescoes of the Aonunciation and St. Francis re- 
ceiving the Sttgmata. 

Bttt anyone may step out into the small and charm* 
TOg garden of St. Clare which is on a level with 
her oratory. WaHs rising on either side leave only 
a narrow visla of the valley where Bevagna, and 
Moniefaico on her hill, can Just be seen. Within 
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this small enclosed apace tKe saint is a aid to have 
taken her daily exercise aad carefully attended to 
the flowers J and the friars to this day keep a row of 
flowers there in memory of her. It will be well on 
leaving the chape! of San Damiano to look at the 
open chapel in the courtyard where Tibcrio d*Asgi8l 
haa painted one of his most pleasing compositions. 
The Madonna is seated in an Umbrian valley, low 
lines of hilk fade away in the distance, and Fran- 
ciscaa saints, among whom St. Jerome with his lion 
Beems curiously out of place^ surround her, while at 
her feet is placed the kneeling figure of the nun 
who succeeded St. Clare as abbess. It is signed 
and dated 1517, while the fresco on the side- wall of 
St. Sebastian and St, Roch was painted five years 
later. In anoth<*r corner of the courtyard, near the 
entrance, is a painting in a niche of the Madonna 
and saints by some Umbrian artist who feJt the in- 
fluence of both Giotto and Stmone Martini, so that 
we have a curious, if pleasing result* 

Santa Chiara 

St. Clare was no sooner dead than the people, as 
they had done with St. Francis, sought to honour 
her memory, but in this case, Innocent IV, being 
in Asaisi for the conaec ration of the Franciscan 
Bastlicaj the funeral service was conducted by the 
Pope and cardinals. Such a gathering of church 
dignitaries, Assisan nobles, priors and people had 
certainly never been seen in the humble convent of 
San Damiano; their presence, though honouring the 
saint, filled the hearts of the nuns with sorrow for 
they knew they had come to take the body of St. 
Clare to Assisi. With tears they consented to \xa 
being placed in safety in San Giorgio, but only on 
the condition that they might eventually be allowed 
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to liTr near b«r tomb in some humble thelterp S» 
Dimiano without hert aliTe or d«ad, meant Httk 10 
them I anil they were ready to abandon a home of 
•0 mtny memories to go where they and tJneir »c- 
ceiaom could guard her body to the end of vobk* 
Devotion to her memory atid belief in her lancrity 
wai not iolely coniioed to them % when the iron 
roic to intone the aervice of the dead, Pope loixoccnt 
eignlfiied tliat there should be siience, and to the 
wonder of all ordered high maea to be sung and 
the funeral icrvice to be changed into one of triumph, 
in honour of her who he believed was already with 
the VirpirjB in he,iven» It wna a kind of canonisation, 
hut could not he regarded as valid without the usual 
preliniinnries being {>erformed, and the cardinals, more 
catitiouB and teas enthusiastic than Hia Holiness, per- 
lUflded him to watt and in the meanwhile allow the 
ordinary service to proceed. To this he consented, 
and then •imidiat niuaic and aioging the Fope led the 
people lip the hill where years before another saint 
riitd been borne to the same church of San Giorgio, 
and ai on that day a funeral ceremony became a 
triumphal proceBsion. 

tnnocem IV, died soon after, and it was Alestander 
iV» who in 8eptembef 12 55» two years after her 
dentil, canonized St* Clare in a Bull replete with 
mngnilicent eulogy in which there ia a constant 
piny upon her name ; "Clara claris prseclara mentis, 
mngnir in coelo claritate gloria?, ac in terra miracu- 
lorum BUblimum clare gaudet . . . O admtranda 
Cliirar: Iwatx claritaa," Another two years were 
•llowcd to clapw before they began to erect a build- 
ing to her memory; beddcs the readmcBS shown by 
every town to honour their saints, the Aesisans had 
especial cauae to remember St. Clare, ae she had 
twice saved them from the Saracen array of Frederic 
i8c 
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II. Willingly the magistrates and nobles, besides 
many strangerB who had heard of the saint's renown, 
contributed money for the new building, and Fra 
Filippo Campello the minorite was chosen as the 
architect. Fine as his new work proved to be it 
was rather the copy of a masterpiece than the mspira- 
tion of a great architect, which makes it more pro- 
bable that he was only cmpioyed in completing the 
church of San Francesco from the designs of thai 
first mystenouti architect, and not, as some have said, 
its aoJe builder. 

The canons of San Rufino offered the church and 
hospital of San Giorgio which belonged to them. A 
more fitting site for the church to be raised in honour 
of St. Clare could not have been chosen, for it was 
here that St. Francis had learnt to read and write as a 
child Linder the guidance of the parish priest; here he 
preached his first sermon, and later touched the heart 
of Clare by his wcrda during the lentcn servicea ; and 
here both of them were bid in their stone urns until 
their last resting places were ready. So around the 
little old parish church with its many memories, and 
within sight of the Scifi palace-, arose " as if by magic" 
the new temple with its tali and slender campanile. 
The hospital enlarged and improved became the con- 
vent, and the church was used by the nuna as a choir, 
the rest of the large building, which they could only 
see through iron gratings, being for the use of the con- 
gregation. With its alternate layers of pink and cream- 
coloured stone, wheel window and finely modelled 
door, the church fits well into its sunny piazza, and 
is a beautifuJ ending to the eastern eide of Assisi. But 
in building it Fra Filippo forgot the crumbling nature 
of the soil, and fail&d to overcome the difficuity of poai- 
tion as had been done so admirably at San Francesco, 
at in 13 51 it became necessary to prop up the sides 
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SANTA COUIIA 

old ae. it riici out of a 3oft and silvery setting of oUvr 
treei on the hillside, with orchards near of peaches 
and tilmondff. Xhere is a great charm in the brown, 
weather-beaten convent, though a certain sadness when 
we remember, in looking at its tiny windows like holes 
in the wall through which only narrow vistas of tbe 
beautiful valley can be seen, how changed must be the 
lives of these cloistered nuns from those of the Poor 
282 
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Ladies of San Damlatio in the time of St, Clate- They 
are now ao order of the orthodox type^ an order given 
to prayei and not to labour, ^nd seeing no human face 
from the outside world except through an iron grating. 
So earJy aa 1267 their connection with the francifican 
brotherhood ceased ; the brethren no longer heard their 
confessions or begged for them through the land aa St, 
Francis had decreed; they lived under the patron- 
age of the Pope, who declared their convent to be 
under the especial jurisdiction of the Holy See, and on 
the feast of St, Francis called upon the nuns to send a 
pound of wax candles in sign of tiibute. As the Pope 
had often in olden times become master of Assisi ao 
now he obtained the rule over her monastic inatitu lions, 
gaining the temporal allegiance of the religious, as he 
had gained that of the citizens. 

Upon entering the church of Santa Chiara out of 
the sunshine, we arc struck with a sense of the coldness 
of its scant ornamentaition, a want of colour, and a 
genera! idea that artists in first directing their steps to 
San Francesco had not had tUne to give much thought 
to the church of the gentle saint, Giottino is said by 
Vasari to have painted frescoes here, and they may be 
those ruined bits of coioyr in the right transept where 
it is only possibie to dtatinguish a few heads or parts of 
figures here and there in what seems to be a procession, 
perhaps the Translation of St, Clare from SanDamiano to 
San Giorgio* It is said that their present condition of ruin 
is due to the German bishop Spader whoj fearing that 
the nuns might see too much of the world through the 
narrow grating becayse of the number of people who came 
to see the freiscoes, had them whitewashed in the seven- 
teenth century. The people came les^, the nuna were 
safer, but Giottino's (?) frescoes are lost to us and we 
do tiot bless the memory of the German bishop ot 
Assifli. The frescoes of the ceiling he did not 
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touch, and we have in them some interesting work of 
ao artist of the fourteenth century whose oaitie ts un- 
known, but wbo undoubtedly followed the Giottcsque 
tradibonB, though not with the fidehty or the genius of 
the artifit who painted the legend of St. Nicholas in 
San Francesco* In decoradng lUe four apaodrels be 
hafl been influenced by the allegories of Giotto, and 
the angels are grouped round the principal figures in 
much the same manner ; they kneel, some with hands 
crossed upon their breasts, but they are silent worship- 
pers with not a single instrument among them. The 
saints who stand in the midst of the angels in Gothic 
tabertiacles arc the Madonna with a charming Infant 
Jeans who grasps her mantle, and St. Clare ; St. Cecilia 
crowned with roses, and St, Lucy \ St, Agnes holding 
a lamb, and St. Rose of Vjterbo ; St Catherine, and 
St. Margaret with a book in her hand. The artist has 
used Buch soft harmonious colours and bordered his 
frescoea with such pretty med:il lions of saints' heads 
and de&igns of foliage that one wishes he had been 
given the whole church to decorate and thus saved it 
from its present desolate apjiearance. 

The large crucifix behind the altar, a characteristic 
work of that time, has been ascribed to Margaritooe, 
Oiunta Pisano, or Cim;tbue, It was painted, as the in- 
scription says, by the order of the abbess Benedicta, 
who succeeded St. CJare and was the first to rule to 
the new convent, but the artist did not sign his name. 
The chapel of St. Agnca contains a Madonna which 
Herr Thode with far-seeing eyes recognises through all 
its layers of modern paint as Cimabue^a work. There 
is aleo a much retouched, but rather charming picture 
of St, Clare, painted according to its inscription in 
1283. She stands in her heavy brown dress and 
mantle, a thick cord round her waiat, and on either 
side are scenes from her life. The small triptych of 
28^ 
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he CruclfiKiDn on a gold ground is an mtereithg work 
by the artist of the four freBCoes of the ceiling, and a 
nearer view of same of the peculiarities of his style ia 
obtained. It ia impassible to mistake the long slender 
neckSf tl[ie curiously shaped ears with the upper part 
very Iong» the narrow eyes, straight noaea and small 
mouths, sometimes drooping slightly at the corners, 
which he gives his tigurca. He is another of those 
nameless painters who came to Assisi in the wake of 
the great Florentine* 

The visitor would leave Saota Chiara with a feeling 
of disappointment were it not for the chapel of San 
Giorgio, the originaJ place so often mentioned in con- 
nection with St. Francis and now open to the public. 
The crucifix of the tenth Century, so famous for having 
bowed its head to St. Francis in the church of San 
Damiano bidding him to repair the ruined churches 
of Assisi, is to be removed from the parlour, where it is 
temporarily kept, and placed behind the altar* The 
chapel, with a groined roof, ts square, small and of 
perfect form, and ornamented with several freacoes. 
On the left wall ie a delightful Sl, George fighting the 
dragon in the presence of a tall princess, her face show- 
ing very white against her red hair. There is a naVve 
scene of the Magi, whose sleeves are as long and whose 
hands are as spidery as those of the princess ; and 
above is an Annunciation. Behind the curtain in the 
fresco a small child is standing who is evidently the 
donor, but some people believe he represents the Infant 
Jesus, which certainly would account for the surprised 
attitude of the Virgin- This wall was painted in the 
aixteentl) century by some artist of the Gubbio school, 
but hia name we have been unable to discover* Quite 
a different character marks the freecoea upon the next 
wall, which would seem to be the work of an Umbrian 
>lar of Simone Martini, or at least by one more 
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■nfloesoed by the Steoese tjiis the Fksraitme natteri. 
Tbere is a tahoan aod aa itotj tooe in dK poHii 
of the taiDCK, a languid look in ihetr eyni, a sveetneti 
about the mouth peculiar to the Umliriaii folio «m of 
Simooe, wKo like him nicceed ki$ w^ «nh male than 
with female suDts, Here the Madoona, scAted <sra a 
Gothic Lhrofte agatait a crlmsoo daii, widi a brood 
forehead and blue eyes, her soft Tctl faJHng lA graceBil 
folda aboat her ilender oeck, is unnfoally chartnictg. 
The St. George with his shield is perha|» less dis- 
sppoiDting than St. Francis, but then Simooe ^tis to 
quite expresB the nature of the Seraphic Preacher. 
We turn to St. CJare of the 0¥aJ face and clear brown 
eye^ and feel that the painter had a subject which 
appealed to him, ercn to the brown habit and black 
reil which makes the face seem more delicate and fair. 
Above are the CmcibxioQ, EntombmeQt aod Resurrec- 
tion, Buggcsting in the strained attitudes of the figures a 
follower of Pietro Loreoz^rttL Some remains of frescoes 
upon the tiejtt waU resemble those in the nave of the 
Lower Church, and probably also belong to the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Indeed the architectore 
of the chapel bears a striking resemblance to San 
Francesco, so that aithough this is the original building 
of San Giorgio which existed long before the Fran- 
ciscan Basilica, it was in all probability remodelled by 
Fra Campello, who may have given it the pretty 
groined roof. 

But above all the works of art and all the views of 
church or convent, the pious pilgrim treasures the 
privilege of being able to gaze upon the body of the 
saint in the crypt below the high altar reached by 
a broad flight of marble stairs. St. Clare had been 
buried so far out of sight and reach that her tomb was 
only found in the year 1850, after much search had 
been made. Five bishops, with Cardinal Pecct, oow 
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^^Tope Leo XIII, and the magietratea of the town, were 
present at the opening of the sepulchre; the iron bars 
which bound it were filed asunder, and the body of the 
saint was found lying flad in her brown habit aa if 
buried but a little while since ; the wild thyme which 

1 her companions had sprinkled round her ^ix hundred 
years ago, withered as it waa, still bcdi up a sweet 
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BAMTA CHIARA rJlOM MftAR THE PORTA MOJAHO 

fragrance, while a few green and tender leaves are said 
to have been clinging to her veil. So great was the 
joy at discovering this precious relic that a procession 
was organised ** with pomp impoGaibie to describe," 

On the Sunday nt d.iwn every bell commenced to 
ring calling the people to high mass, and never, says 
a proud chronicler, were so many bishops and such 
a crowd seen us upon that day. At the elevation of 
the Host the bells pealed forth again announcing the 
solemn moment to the neighbouring villages j soon 
ftcr the procession was formed of lay confrater- 
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nitiefi^ prieiU and friars, and little childrea dresKd as 
angeli strewed the way with flowera. The pea^ntB« 
with tears raining down their cheeks, pres&ed near the 
coffin, and Had to be kept back. by flome of the Austrian 
fioIdierB then quartered m Asaisi. Ftrst they went 
to the Cathedral^ then to San Francesco, " the body 
of St, Clare thus goiog to salute the body of her great 
master. Oh admirable disposition of God/' It waa 
evening before they returned to the church of Santa 
Chiara, wliere the nuns anxiously awaited them at the 
entrance of their cloister to place the body of their 
foundresa in the chapel of San Giorgio until a sanctuary 
should be built beneath the high attar. It was ftoon 
finiahed, ornamented with Egyptian alabaster and Italian 
marbles, and the body of St. Clare wai laid there to be | 
Tenerated by the faithful. 

As pifgrtms stand before a grating in the dimly 
lighted crypt the gentle rustle of a nuo*a dress is 
heard % slowly invisible hands draw the curtain aside, 
and St, Clare is aeen lying in a glass caae upon a 
satin bed, her face clearly outlined against her black 
and white veils^ whilst her brown habit is drawn in 
fltraight folds about her body. She clasps the book 
of her Rule in one hand, and in the other holds a lily 
with tvmall diamonds shioing on the etamens. The 
silence is unbroken save for the gentle clicking of the 
rosary beads slipping through the fingers of the imrisible 
nun who keeps watch, and as she !ets the curtain down 
again and blows out the lights there is a feeling that 
we have intruded upon the calm sleep of the '* Seraphic 
Mother." 
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Other Bu'ildrugs in the 7own 

TThe Cathedral of San Rufinu. Roman Assiei. The Palazzn 
l*ubblico. The Chiesa Nuova. S. Paolo. Sta. Maria Mag- 
Ifiore. S. Quirico. S. Appoiinare. S, Pielro, The Con- 
fraternities (Chleaa dei PeUegriDi, etc.). The Castle. 

A SSISI b the onJy town we know of in Italy where 
^^ the interetit does not centre round ita cathedral 
and a certain sadness is felt, which perhaps is not diffi- 
cult to explain ; 8t, Francis holds aJl in his spell now 
juat as he held the people bng ago» so that the saints 
who first preached Christianity to the Assisaas, were 
martyred and brought honour to the city, are almost 
forgotten and their churches deserted. The citizens, 
though proud of their Duo mo, with its beautiful brown 
fa^dcj hardly appear to love it, and we have often 
thought that they too feel the sense of gloom and iiiola- 
tion in the small piazza, which makes it a place ilJ- 
fjtted to linger in for long. Men coaie and go so 
silently, women fill their pitchers at the fountain but 
only the splashing of water is heard, and they quickly 
disappear down a street ; even the houses have no life, 
for while the windows are open no one looks out, and 
the total absence of flowers gives them a fiurther look 
of desolation. This part of the town was already old 
ID medixval times, and the far away mystery of an 
age which has few records still lives around the cathe- 
dral and its bell tower. San Rufino stands ii 
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centre of Roman ABsisf and its history begins ver]^^l 
soon after the Roman era, one might aay was con tern* 
porary with it» a^ the saint whose oame it bcar^ wa 
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martyred in the reign of Diocletian. All the detail*^ 
of his death, together with the charming legend about 
the building of the cathedral^ come down to U8 in a 
hymn by St. Peter Damian, who, although writing in 
1052 of things which it is true happened long before, , 
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lad very likely learnt the traditions about it from the 
Asaisans while he lived in his mountaiD hermitage near 
Gubbio. The &tory goes back to the time when the 
Roman consul of Assisi received orders to stamp out 
the fast- spreading roots of Christianity, and began his 
work by putting to death St- Ruftno^ the pajftor of 
the tiny flock- The soldiers hurried the Bishop down 
to the river Chlaggio and, after torturing him in horrible 
fashion, flung him into the water with a heavy stone 
round hia neck. Home Bay that the Emperor Dio- 
cletian came in person to sec his orders carried out. 
That night the A&siaan Christians stole down to the 
valley to rescue the bpdy of their Biehop and place it 
in safety within the castle of CoGtano, which still stands 
in the fields close to the river but almost hidden by 
the peasant houses built around it. Here, in a marble 
I sarcophagus he rested, cared for and protected by each 
I succeeding generation of Christians who had learned 
^ftom tradition to love his memory, and secret! y they 
^■Kisited the castle to the plain to pray by the tomb of 
^^me martyred saint. Their vigilance continued until 
the fifth century, when the Christians had already 
begun to bum the Pagan temples and build churches 
of their own. Christianity, indeed, spread so rapidly 
throughout Umbria that other towns cultivated a (ove 
for relics, and fearing that the lnody of St. Rufino 
might be stolen from the casde in the open country, 
the Assisans took the first opportunity of bringing it 
within the town. In the year 4:1 Bishop Basileo, 
with his clergy and congregation met at Costa no, to 
seek through prayer some inspiration ho that they 
might know where to take the body of their saint. 
As they knelt by his tomb an old man of venerable 
aspect suddenly appeared among them, and spoke these 
words in the Lord's name: "Take," he said, *two 
heifers which have not felt the yoke, and hame«8 them 
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to a car whereon you shall lay the body of St. Rafioo. 
Follow the road takeo by the heifers and where they 
itop, there, in hiE honour shall ye build a church,** 
These words were faithfully obeyed : the heifers, know- 
ing what they were to do» turned towards Assisi, ant! 
brought the relics, through what \b now the Porta S, 
Pietro, to that portion of the old town known as the 
" Good Mother " because the goddess Ceres is «aid to 
be buried there. The heifers then turned slowly round, 
faced the Bishop and his people, and refiised to toovc. 
For aome obscure reason the place did not please the 
Assisans, and they began to build a church further up 
the htll ; but every morning they found the walls, which 
bad been erected during the preceding day, pwiled 
down, until discouraged, they sybmitted to the augury » 
and returned to the spot chosen by the heifers. Before 
long, over the tomb of the Roman goddess, arose the 
first Christian church of Assi&i, dedicated to S^ 
Rufino* 

A few years ago the late Canon Elisei who has 
written many interesting pamphlets on the cathe- 
dral, obtained permission from the government to 
clear away the rubble beneath the present church \ 
masses of Roman inscriptions and pieces of sculpture 
were brought to light, together with part of the primi- 
tive church of Bishop Basileo, and the whole of what 
ia known as the Chiesa Ugonia, from the Bishop of 
that name who built it in 1028. With lighted torches 
the visitor can descend to the primitive basilica and 
realise what a peaceful spot had been chosen for this 
early place of worship, while picturing the Christians 
as they knelt round the body of their Bishop, 
the light falling dimly upon them through the 
narrow Lombard windowe. The six columns, with 
their varied capitals rising straight fi-om the ground 
without the support of bases, give a somewhat 
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funereal aspect, recalling a crjrpt rather tlian a 
church. The few vestiges of frcacoea in the apse — 
St, Mark and his lion, and St, Costanao, Bishop of 
Perugia — are said to be, with the paintings in S, 
Cciso at VeroDa, the oldest in Italy after those in the 
catacombs at Rome. Ruins of other frescoes^ per- 
haps of the same date, can be traced above the door 
of the tirst basilica, together with some aione-work 
in low relief of vine leaves and grapee, but it is difficult 
to see them without going behind a column built in 
total disregard of this Jower building. The Roman 
sarcophagus is still in the apse where the altar once 
stood, but open and neglected, for the body of St. 
Rufino now lies beneath the altar of the present cathe- 
dral. It is ornamented in rough high relief with the 
story of Eindymion { Diana steps from her chariot 
towards the sleeping shepherd, Pomona has her arms 
full of fruit and flowers, and there are nymphs and little 
gods of love and sleep, *• h appeared to us," remarks 
e prudish chronicler of the church, " the first time 
'e beheld it, that it was indecent to have present before 
the eyes of the faithful so unseemly a fable ; our iscruples 
we however laid aside in remembering that Holy Church 
is endowed with the power of purging from temples, 
altars and urn a, all pagan abominations, and from super- 
stition to turn them to the true service of God.'* No 
Buch scruples existed during the early times, and there 
is an amusing story of how the people wishing to place 
the marble sarcophagus, which had been left at Cos- 
tano five centuries before, in the Chiesa Ugonia, 
were prevented by the Bishop who admired it, and 
had given orders that it should be brought to his 
palace at Sta. Maria Mnggiore. A great tumult 
arose in the town, but although the people came to 
blows and the fight was serious on both sides, no blood 
as shed. A further miracle took ]ilace when the 
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Biahop, determined to have hb wa^, aefit sixty men 
down Lo Costaoa who were unable to move the sar- 
cophagus which remained as though rooted in the 
earth ; and the event wa£^ the more remarkable as 
scTeo men afterwards brought it at a run up tlx 
biii to the church of San Rnfino, where it rem«i« 
to thiB dajr. 

Already two faasOicaa had been built in honour of 
the saint, but the Aseisans dissatisfied with their size 
and magnificence, in the year 113+ called in the raost 
famous architect of the day* Maestro Giovanni of 
GubbiO, who before his death in 1210 had all but 
completed the present cathedral and campantle. It 
is a great surprise when, emerging from the narrow 
itreet leading from the Piazza Minerva thinking to 
have seen all that is loveliest in Asaisi, we suddenly 
catch sight of the cathedral and its bell-tower. The 
rough brown stone which Maestro Giovanni has so 
beautifully worked into delicately rounded columns, 
corntcea, rose- windows and doors with fantastic beasts^ 
sometimes looks as dark as a capucin's habit, but there 
are momenta in the late afteraoon when all the warmth 
of the svju'a rays sinks ipto it, radiating hues of golden 
orange which as suddenly deepen to dark brown again 
as the light dies away behind the Perugian hills. 

Al! three doors are fine with their quaint ornament* 
of birds and beasts and flowers* but upon the central 
one Giovaani expended all his art. It is framed in 
by a double pattern of water-lilies and leaves » of 
human faces, beasts, penguins and other birds with 
a coiour in their wings like tarnished gold. The 
red marble Uons which guard the entrance, with 
long arched necks and symmetrical curls, a human 
figure between their paws, may l>elong to an even 
earlier period, and perhaps were taken by Giovanni 
da Gubbio from the Chiesa Ugonia to decorate his 
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ptMifei Kcctn to move in eodJess pro ce wioiv and look 
*lown with facts one has aeco in drcaina^ 

TKt^ jnterior of the caUiedral is a diaappobttnent ; « 
fimt wt? rtccuBf the great Maestro Giovanni for this pain* 
lul collection of truncated lines and inlmjTaoaioufi shapo, 
until wc find how utterly his work was niioed in the 
lixa-futh century by Galeazzo Alesai of Perugia, Tfl 
uftderirtand wh<it the church was Etc centuriea bcfoit 
Alt'*Hi came, h is necessary to cHmb the campanUe 
(only those who are attracted by ricketty ladders ao4 
diz/y height* are advised to make the trial), and when 
nearly halfway up atep out on to Alesai 's roof^ whence 
we can view the havoc he has made. But he cooiW 
not tipoil Giovaniii*& rose-windows, and through ooeot 
them wc see the castle on its green hill and the towB 
below, cut into eections as though we were looking 
at the Umbriao world through a kaleidoscope. 

The outside of San Rufino is so lovely that 
should be inchned to advise none to enter, and thus spoil 
the impreseion it makes, were it not for the triptych 
by Niccolo da Foligno, ** the first painter in whom the 
emotional, now passionate and violent, now mystic and 
eatatic, temprament of St, Francis* countrymeo was 
revealed." ^ Here wc find a dreamy Madonna with 
riaxcn hair, surrounded by tiny angels even fairer than 
herself in crimson and goiden garmenta folded atiout 
their hips. The lunettes above are studded with 
pitches of jewel -col our, angels spreading their pointed 
wings upwards as they seem to be wafted to and fro 
by a breeze* Four tall and acrious saints stand round 
the Virgin like columns ; to the right St. Peter Danmn 
busily writing in a book, and St. MarceUo* an Assi^in 
martyr of the fourth century who might pass for a 
typical Italian priest of the present day. On the left 

' Berivhard Berenfwn, '* Central Italian paJnterB of thi 
Renaissance," p. 86» 
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is Sl Rufino in the act of giving his paaborat blessing, 
and St. Esuberanzioj another of Assisi's early martyrs^ 
holding a missaL They stand in a meadow thickly 
overgrown with flowers drawn with all Niccola's firm 
outline and love of detail. Fine as the picture is, it 
cannot comprc with the charming predella where the 
artist has worked with the delicacy of a miniature painter. 
It represents the martyrdom of St. Rufmo ; in the 
first small compartment the Roman soldiers on horse- 
back, their lances held high in the air, followed by a 
group of prying boys, watch the Biahop^s tortures us 
the flames shoot up around him ; and in the distance 
are two small hill'towns with the towers of Costatio in 
the plain. Then follows the scene where two young 
Asstsan Christiana have come down to the Chiaggio to 
rescue the body of their saint from the river. He lies 
stiffly in their arms, attired in his episcopal vestments, 
and the water has sucked the long folds of his cope 
below ita surface. The last represents the procession 
of citizeng led by Bishop Basileo bringing St. Rufino*a 
body from Costano, and is one of the moat exquisite 
bits of Umhrian piinttng. Niccolo has placed the 
scene in early morning, the air is keen among the 
mountains, the sun has just reached Assisi, seen against 
the white slopes of Subasio, and turns its houses to a 
rosy hue, while the tiny wood in the plain is still in 
deepest shadow. The white-robed acolytes mount the 
hill in the sunlight followed by the people and tlie 
heifers which ought, Niccolo has forgotten, according 
to the legend, to have led the way. The picture \& 
signed Opus Nicbolai De Fuligneo MCCCCLX. 

The only other fine things in the cathedral are the 
stalls of in tarsia work of carved wood, by Giovanni di 
Pier Giacomo da San Severino (1520), a pupil of the 
man who eKecuted the far finer stalls in San Fran- 
In the chapel of the Madonna del Pianto is 3 
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curiouB wooden statue of the Pietk, how old and 
whether of ihe Italian or French school it ti difficult 
to eay* A tablet records that La 1 494 because of the 
great dissensions tn the town this Madonna waa seen to 
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weept for which she has been much honoured, as ia 1 
shown by the innumerable ex-votos hung by the faith- | 
ful round her altar. 

The marble statue of St. Francis is by the French 

artist. Mi Duprt? (a replica in bronze stands in the 

Piazza), while that of St, Clare is by hk daughter, 

who both generously gave their work to Aaaisi in 
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1 88 J. The statue of St. Rufino is by another 
Frenchman^ M. Lemoyne. 

The proudest posseasion of San Rufino is the font in 
which St Francis, St. Clare, Su Agnes and Frederick 
II, were baptised, and the stone is shown upon which 
the angel kneh, who in the disguise of a pilgrim 
assisted at the baptism of Assisi's saint. Often did 
Francis come to San Rafino to preach when the small 
church of S. Giorgio could no longer hold the 
crowds who flocked to hear him, and the hut where 
the saint spnt his nights in prayer and meditation 
before be j^reachal in the cathedral is now a chapel. 
This was the place of the miracle when his companions 
at Rivo-Torto saw him descend towards them in a 
chariot of fire (see p. 238). In the time of the saint 
it was the cottage of a market- gardener and still stands 
amidst a vineyard, one of the prettiest and sunniest 
spots in the town, where vines, onions, wild flowers 
and cherry treei grow in happy coofiision, and birds 
and peasants sing all day long. 

The charm of the Cathedral is beat realised after 
wttneesing one of its many ceremonies, when the canons 
in crimson and purple, processions of scarlet clothed 
boys swinging censers, and the Bishop seated beneath 
a canopy of yellow damask his cope drawn stiffly to 
the ground by a fiisaing acolyte, recall some of the 
magnificence of the middle ages. The young priests 
bow low before the Bishop on their way to the altar, 
return to their seats and bow again ; incense fills the 
church ; the organ p^als half drown the tenor's 
song, and through it all, from the stalls, drone the 
voices of the canons reciting rheir office. It is a 
gorgeous service but without a congregation, for even 
the beggars have not stolen in ; and Miccolo'it Madonna 
IcMiks out upon the scene with big soft eyes which 
seem to follow us into the darkest corners of the aisles- 
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As«isi u «o mach a place of Dfie idea — ofooe intefest j 
— around which everytijiiig has growiii that it is difG«l 
cult to remember that a fairly important town exitted 
in Roman times, and that the Romati buildings, sdll to 
be seen arc, in the opkuori of Mr Freeman, worth a 
visit even if the church of San Francesco had never 
arisen. Some pleasant hours may be passed findiDg 
the sites of pagan moDuments, the remains of aacient 
walU» and ixacing the oudine of the original town. Id 
every case we see how Roman Assisi has, in a very 
marked way, become part of Medi^^val Assisi, palaces 
having been erected upon the foundations of Roman 
houaea and Chriatian churches upon the sites of ancient 
teinples. The Temple of Hercules stood at the bead 
of Via S. Quirico (now Via GaribaJdi) where it turns 
up to the ancient palace of the Sciii ; while the Porta 
Mojano, near which old walls and part of an aqueduct 
can be seen, took its name from a temple of Janus 
which stood between it and the Vescovado, Standing 
a little off the Piazza Nuova, in a part of the towu 
known as the "Gorga," are the remains oftheamphi* 
theatre. It would be difficult to find much of the 
Original edifice, but houses having been built exactly 
on the ancient site its shape has been preserved, and this 
strange medley of old and new was thought worthy of a 
doric entrance gate by Galeazzo Alesai. Much the 
same thing baa happened with many of the castles in 
the country near Assisi, where the i>easant houses are 
grouped round them in such a way that only by pene- 
trating into the midst of a tangled mass of dweOings 
can the vestige of a tower be here and there discerned 
to remind us of its former fttate. Assisi, though of no 
military importance at that time, aspired to l>ecome a 
little Roman town even more perfect than her neigh- 
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bours on the hills. The broad and strongly buik drain 
which extends from near the Porta Perlici beneath the 
Piazza Nuova to the garden behind San Rufino, is 
said to have been used to carry off the water from the 
amphitheatre after the mimic sea -fights which in 
Roman times were so popuJ^ir. A use was found for 

things, and in time of war a Roman drain proved 

most efficient means of escape, especially when the 
Baglioni were raiding the town and putting to death 
all they met upon their road. 

Some small remains of a Roman theatre arc to be 
seeo near the cathedral but so buried amidst a wild 
garden that it is difficult to form any juat idea of its 
extent. The most splendid piece of masonry, a 
Roman cistern, lies beneath the campanile of the 
cathedral and can be easily looked into by the light of 
a torchj the sacristan even suggests a descent into its 
dark depths by means of a rickety ladder- An inscrip- 
tion recording the proud fact that Asstsi pofiseased an 
amphitheatre has been removed to the cathedral where 
it is placed above the side entrance to the left. Other 
large portions of Roman walls are lo be found at the 
back of a shop in the Via Portica and ako in the Via 
San Paolo ; both are marked upon the map. In those 
days the town seems to have been identical witli what 
we now call old Asaisi, namely the quarter round San 
Rufino extending to tlie portion round San Fran- 
ceetcuccio where are nodced the arched Lombard 
windows- 

But by far the moat interesting record of this early 
age is the Temple of Minerva, which in apite of the 
damage done when it was turned into a church, and 
the way in which the medi-sval buildings are crowded 
round it, yet remains one of- the most beautiftil of 
ancient monuments* The raising of the Piazza makes 

difficult to realise, without going below ground, how 
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imposing tlie temple must have been when its steps led 
straight down to the i'^orum* This can be reached by 
descenditig from the Piazza into the ** scavi/' or ex- 
cavatioDfl, wherie stands the great altar with draitia for 
the blood of the victims ; the long mEcrtption giviog 
the name of the donor of the Temple runs : 

GAL, TETTlfiNVS PARDALAS ET TETTlENA dALENE 
TETTRASTltVM SVA PECVNIA FECERVNT, JTEM SIMVLACXA 
CASTDR1S ET POLLVCIS, MV>IIOPIBVS ASISINATIBVS DONO 
DEOEIt. ET DEmCATIONE EPVLVM DECVRlONlBVS SING. IV* 
SETia. T^M. FLEB1 I. DEDEHTNT* S.C,L«D. 

It i* well known that Goethe went to Assisi solely 
to see the Temple, and aorprised the citizens by going 
straight down the hill again without stopping to iriaxt 
San Francesco. He wished to keep unimpaired the 
impression this jjerfect piece of classical architecture 
had made upon his mindj and we cannot refrain from 
traoalatiag his enthtisiastic description of it for these 
pages, 

•* From Palladio and Volkmann I had gathered 
that a beautiful temple of Minerva, of the time of 
AugQgtus, was stilJ standing and perfectly preserved* 
Asking a good-looking youth where Maria della 
Minerva waSf he led roe up through the city which 
stands on a hill. At length we reached the oldest 
part of the town, and I beheld the noble baiJding 
standing before me, the first complete monument of 
ancient days that I had seen. A modest temple as 
befitted so small a town, yet so perfect, so finely con- 
ceived, that its beauty would strike one anywhere* 
But above all its position ! Since reading in Vitnivius 
and PaJladio how cities ought to be built and temples 
and other public edifices situated, I have a great respect 
for these things. . . . The temple stands half way up 
the mountain, juai where two hills meet together, on 
a piazza which to this day is called the Ymzi^ . * , 
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In old times there were probabJy no hounses opposite 
to prcvcQt the view. Aboliah them in imaginatmiif 
and one would look towards the south over a most 
fertile land, whilst the sanctuary of Minerva would be 
visible frora everywhere* Probably the plan of the 
streets dates from long ago as they follow the con* 
formation and sinuosities of the mountain. The temple 
IB not in the centre of the Piazza, but is so placed that 
a striking, though fore -shortened, view of it is obtained 
by the traveUer coming from Rome. Not only should 
the building itself be drawrr but also its line position. 
I could not jtaze my full of the fa9ade ; how harmonious 
and genial is the conception of the artist. - - . Un- 
wiUingly I tore myself away, and determined to draw 
the attention of all architects to it so that correct 
drawings may be made ; for once again have 1 been 
convinced that tradition is untrustworthy. Palladio, 
on whom I relied, gives us, it is true, a picture of this 
temple, but he cannot have seen it, as he actually places 
pedestals on the level whereby the columns are thrown 
up too high, .md we have an ugly Palmyrian mons- 
trosity instead of what is a tranquil, charming object, 
satisfying to both the eye and the understanding. It 
is impossible to describe the deep impression I received 
from the contemplation of this cdificcj and it will 
produce everlasting fruit." ^ 
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A little off the Piazza delJa Minerva is the old 
enedictine church dedicated to St. Paolo, erected in 
107+, when it probably stood alone with its monastery 

1 G<^ethe's Werke, Jtdiaituiht Rittf^ L, Tol. 57^ pp. 1S4, <f 
/*y.. J. G. Cotu, 1819. 

^ The key 15 obtained from the Cation ico Motleatinrfl 
DUse, No, 17a Via S. Paolo. 
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not, JA now, wedged in with other boms^. Built 
in ibe very heart of Roman Assisi, its fonindatioDs rest 
ttjHuii solkl walls of travertine, wbere a secret passage 
troches to the castle* In this part of the town there 
aire several undergroond passages spreading out in^ 
various directions, rerninding us of the insecurity of ^ 
liJc in the early times when Pagan consuls persecuted ~ 
the weaker Christian sect» Just within the doorway 
of ihe churchy now alas thickly coated with white- 
WHiih, i& 4in ionic column beiooging to some building of 
itiiportance which mn^i have stood within the Forum. 
Few people visit S. Paolo as it is only mentioned in 
local guide-books, and the passing stranger is generally 
told that there is nothing to see which is borne out by 
the modesty of its exterior ; but no lover of the early 
Umbrian school who has the time to spare should fail 
to utep in, if only for a moment, as on a wall to the 
left of the entrance is a large fresco by Matteo da 
Gu»ldo* He has signed the date in the comer — -1475 
—though not his name, but it would be difficult to 
miatjikc so characteristic a work of this deiightfiit 
painter. The Virgin, m\\ and stately, is accompanied 
by t>u Lucy, who holds her eyes upon a dish and is 
clothed in a richly coloured orange gown falling in 
heavy folds about her ; on the other side is St* Ansano, 
the imtron of the Sienese, looking in his elegant green 
jacket, trimmed with hir, more like a courtier than a 
holy martyr. He holds his lungs tn one hand, because 
he is a patron of people suffering from consumption, 
but why we know not, as there was nothing in the way 
he met his death in the river Arbta by the order of 
Diocletian to explain the presence of this strange 
symbol. He stands in Matteo*s fresco very daintily 
by the Madonna's side, pointing her out to the small 
donor who is seen kneeling in a doorway. The colour 
is deepi perhaps a little crude, and if die figures may 
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aeem somewhat stiff and their draperies angular, all such 
defects are amply redeemed by the small angels on 
the arch above, who compaedly gaze down upon the 
Madonna as they aing and play to her. 



Palazzo Puhblico or Palazzo CoMMimALE 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century the civil 
aiFairs of Asaisi had assumed such iarge proportions 
that it waa found imposaible to transact business in 
unsheltered quarters of the piazza as had hitherto been 
done, <ind the citizens determined to build a Palazzo 
Pubblico. Other towns were rising to municipl im- 
jx>rtance, notably Perugia whose palace for her priora 
proved a beautiful example of a gothic building, 
while Assisi was directing all efforts to adorn her 
churches. A house was bought belonging to the same 
Benedictine abbot of Mount Subasio, who had given 
the humble dwellinga to St. Francis, and on its site 
they erected the present municipal palace, which wa* 
enlarged in 1275 and again in the fifteenth century, 
but it always remained a humble building with httle 
pretensions to fine architecture* Here the priors and 
the conisuls ruled the citizens in the absence of a 
despot, while in the palace of the Capitano del Popolo 
(now the residence of the CarabinJeri), whose tower 
dates from 1276, the council of the citizens met to 
check the tyranny of the governing faction. These 
muTvicipa! magnates lived upon opposite sides of 
the Piazza^ and acted as a drag upon each 
other in civil matters. The many small towns, 
villages and castles which were beneath the yoke 
of Aasiai in medisL^val times have been represented 
by a modern artist in the entrance hall of the Palazzo 
~ ubblico, and are a happy recofd of her days of con- 
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^uest and pro8penty» which are duly retnembefel b^ 
the citizens. There is also a picture by Sermei of St 
Fraocifl blessing Assist from the platn which, pamted 
in the six teen th century, ia interesting at a likeoeu of 
the town at ihat time. There i& also a picture of 
Eltaa hung upon the wall, intended as a portrait and 
not as an object for popular devotion. Ao effort haj 
been made to adapt one of the rooms as a gallery of 
iTmbrian art^ and a few freacoee taken from walU and 
convents and transferred to canvas are preserved bere, 
giving «ome idea, notwithstanding their niiocd condi- 
tion, of the liberal way in which Umbriau artiits dis- 
tributed their work in every corner of the town. The 
gateway of S, Giacomo exposed to constant suttj 
wind and rain^ was yet thought a fitting place for 
Fiorenio di Lorenzo to paint a fresco of a beautiful 
Madonna, It now looks aadly out of place in this room 
of the Municipio with a litde paper ticket on the 
corner of the canvas marking it as No. ry. The 
half figures of angels. No. 23 and No. 24^ by Mattco 
da Gualdo, were taken from the Confraternity of S. 
Crispino together with No, 21, From the Chiesa 
iei Pellegrini came No. 5, the Madonna and Saints by 
Ottaviano Nelli of Gubbio ; while No. 6, a Madonna, 
with angels holding a red damask curtain behiod her, 
was found at the fountain of Mojano and is attributed 
toTiberio d' Absjbi. That mysterious jjainter L*Ingegne 
d'Asaiai may be the author of No. 13. Vasari recounts 
how he learnt his art in the workshop of Perugino in 
company with Raphael, and even helped his master in 
the Cam bio frescoes. His real name was Andrea Aloisi, 
the nickname of Ingegno arising from the fact that 
he was looked up to by his fellow citizens as a very 
remarkable man, for not only could he pint beauti- 
ful Madonnas but he was a distinguished Procurator, 
Arbitrator^ Syndic and Camerlingo Apostolico. But 
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to try and trace his work is like following a wtU-o'- 
the-wisp, for no sooner do wc hear of a fresco by 
hjm than it eventually turns out to be by Fiorenzo 
di Lorenzo or by Adooe Doni, and this fresco in 
the Municipio is the only one in Asstsi which may be 
by him. If it is, Tiberio d'Asaisi would seem to 
have been his master and not Perugino. 

In the same room ia a small but interesting minting 
in fresco (No. 87), the figure of a winged Mercury, 
which was excavated a few years ago in the Casa 
Rocchi, via Cristofani. In another room is the head 
of a saint which some believe to be also of Roman 
times, but a good authority attributes it to a late 
foUower of Raphael. The saint's head is seen against 
a shadowy blue landscape, and !ike all Umbrian things 
has an indescribable charm, a feehng that the artist 
loved the valleys in apring-timej and tried to convey 
some of the soft colour of the young com and budding 
ees into the picture he was painting. 
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A iittlc below the Piazza delk Minerva is the 
Chiesa Nuova, built at the expen&e of Philip III, of 
Spain in 1615 by the Assiaan artist Giorgetti and 
finished in seven years. Few people come to Aasifli 
without visiting it, for although containing nothing 
of artistic value^ it Btands upon the site of the Casa 
Bcrnardone, and rectillB many incidents of St. Francis' 
life. The small door is shown through which Madonna 
Pica passed when the angel disguised as a pilgrim 
told her that her eon was to be born in a stable, and 
we see part of the cell where St, Francis endured such 
cruel imprisonment from his father, until his mother in 
ic absence of Messer Pietro let him out to return 
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U) lt(* ItnuntK At 8«Q Damlaoo and ibt Cweeri.^ Od«r 
(ilnrri ]irrMM vr more uf the charm of tine sac. t^ 
lltf Cliit^tn Niuivn. 

Twi) tHithfirifiH in the town are intiiDaiely 
wkrii fit. rrnmiiif bin fiithcr's shop in tike Via P( 
\\%v I'dtittncc of which the flculptor of St. Be rmid ino*! 
i1ii«)i itr ihr frurtLMNCJin convene has adomed wis^ & 
h»«Huiliyt ))itrt<-iii \\\ llowcfs, shields and cxipidA; ^ 

(lu< litK tl hrrrntnl uf Quintaralle whicli u reacM 

(Niiti thli dlM'rt hy the Via S. Gregorio. It b oov 
ihr \\\\iktm Sbniii^'liui m\d has no doubt beea mmk 
I'filptii^ril t(*iii;r \\\v tliirti-rnth century, but the little old 
ilriMi ((.Iwivr N Iti^ht o^ HtrpK l>rHr8 the UDmifitakahle stHop 
ol itjjK I It UhiJn into ji liKig vnulred room, oowa chapeit 
wlil( fj rhric ■tTHiB rvcry rt'ason to believe was the 
ii\w ^i\\9iv lk<Tiuirilf the ndr noble, bvited St. Francsi 
to Nliiy witti tiiin at u time when he doubted bb 
MNMCliiy, The niory id too lang to quote and cx- 
iriMiH wouM only kjhhI it, hut the pilgrim to Asask 
ilHiidil icjiil it m reLjtcd in that franciscan testameait, 
Mu' Ftftrriti (t'huji, iii, ). Popular devotion hat 
hi4|'j«i>iv not Uitiiiirri'd with thU corner of the town as 
II Um with iht< iu>une i>f the Bernardone. 



8rA, Maria Maggiore 

Thli romnni*H(]ue church standi} above a Ro: 
buJMinM wh(»(ic coluumw and moaaic fioor can easily 
•pen from tin* gun! en behind the apse, and for many 
eenturtoN it wni the cathedral of Aasifii as is testified by 
iti clpie tifoxifntty to ttic Bbhop*a palace. But there is 
now little to remind ua of any pretensions to splen- 

1 Tho Ifrjfsntl that 8t. Franc£& was bom in a stable only 
itttei fram the Afti.>t;iith century and arosn out of the desire 
of th« frnndfcnnii to make hi* life rtstmble that of Christ. 
The tite (if th!i itnble, which Is now a chap«l, ts of no 
Interett whatever^ 
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dour which it may once have possessedj only vestiges 
of the frescoes destroyed by the great earthquake of 
1832 can be seen on its walls, and an Annuncmttoa 
in ^ cupboard of the 
sacristy — in auch 
strange places do we 
find an ancient fresco 
in Afisisi. The church 
was already an old 
building in the twelfth 
century, for we hear 
of its being restored 
and enlarged after a 
fire by Giovanni da 
Gubbio, and finished 
later by the help of St. 
Francis who is said 
to have rebuilt the 
apse. One gladly 
hurries out of it into 
the little piazza which, 
though the humblest 
looking in AsHiHi, is 
very famous for the 
ticenes it haa witnessed. 
Here St, Francis re- 
nounced the world in 
the presence of hie 
angry father, and re- 
ceived protection from 
Bishop Guido j (see p. 
235). Many years later the dying saint was brought to 
rest at the Bishop'it palace near the church, and edified 
those who guarded the gates by singing so gaiJy in the 
midst of terrible suifering. Then again when a quarrel 
; between Guido and the Podesta of As&lsi, two 
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poNitioni and might be passed unnoticed m a galh 

but the thougkt of the wealth of Umbriaa art, wbe 
nia«ieri left iheir paintings over gateways upon cit 
WaJI«, and above a roof where even the nuns caci 
Ktrcely see it u« they walk in the cloister beJow, gtvel 
it a peculiarly Assisan charm which we cannot caailyl 
forget, A few steps further on, down the Borgo San 
Pictro, is the large convent of S. Appolinare, remark- 
iiblc for its pretty campanile of brick, and a wheel 
window above the door. It once possessed many 
freacocs of the fourteenth and fifteenth century, but 
now it is not worth while to seek admittance for they 
ari' much destroyed ; aoiue have been ruthlessly cut in 
two by lowering the ceiling of the roomsj and only 
here and there, where the whitewash has peeled off, 
facen of Madonnas and saints look out like ghosts im- 
prisoned in a convent wall- 



S, PlETRO 

The church of S» Pietro stands upon a grass 
^ZZ3 surrounded by mulberry trees, with a broad 
outlook upon the valley. The central door, sup- 
ported by two lions, has a twisted design of water- 
plants and bird*! which formerly were coloured, but 
now only show here and there traces of green stalks 
on a dark icd background* A finely carved inscrip- 
tion above it records that in the year 12 t8 the cistercian 
Abliot Rustico built the facade, but its proud historians 
believe the church itself to have existed in the second 
century, thus claiming for it the honour of being the 
firjit church erected in Assisi. The present building 
cannot be older than 1253 when it was rebuilt after a 
great fire, and consecrated by Innocent IV, The in- 
terior is finely proportioned, and the remains of ancient 
ircKocs discovered upon the walls show the zeal of 
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he Assi&ans in making all their cliurcheti, ae well as 
San Francesco, as beaiitifiil as they could. 

In the Bmall chapel to the left of tlie high altar are 
four stencilled medallions of a hunter with his dogs 
chasing a stag, besides symmetrical patterns !ike those 
of the nave of the Lower Church of San Francesco. 
Over the altar is a signed picture by Matteo da Gualdo 
(he was at Aseisi In 1458, but the date here is pilJy 
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effaced), of a Madonna with a choir of angeU, and 
upon either side St, Peter and the Assisan martyr St. 
Vittorino, By standing on the altar stepa a fresco 
of the Annunciation of the fifteenth century may be 
seen on the wall of the sacristy, discovered beneath the 
uauaJ layer of whitewash some fifty years ago. The 
angel's profile, the hair turned back in waves from the 
face over the shoulders , is clearly outlined, and shows 
pale against the golden light of his wings. But the 
real treasures of this church, according to a pious 
author, are the bones of St, Vittorino, an Asaisan 
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ChfifttiLin who was the second Bifthop of 
died a marly r*B death io the third ceotoiy*^ In 
tbe»e relics were deposited in a more suitable 
urn than the one that had contained tbem before, i 
a grand ceremony presided over by a Bagliooa, 
of Perugia- Odier bones and ailie* of soobc \ 
martyra were afterwards added which urerc 
from the cemetery at Rome by the Abbot of 
Pietro '* to further enrich his church," 



The CoNFRi^TEBNITIES 

An enduring mark of St. Francis' influeocc U 
in the number of confraterQities cstabUahed in 
which* if they have lost many of their primiilive 
tomSf Ktii! retain a hold upon the people and are 
great feature of the town. Hardly a day passes 
out weeing members either preparing for a ser*ic 
one of their chapels^ or following a church pre 
or carrying the dead along the cypresa walk from 
S» Otaconio to the cemetery, C Jot bed in long 
hooded cloalts, holding lanterns and candles and 
ing their mediaeval hymns, these citizens of the nin<»' 
tcenth century belong to Assisi of the past as much at 
all her frescoes and early bitildinga. Their origin goes 
back to the middle of the thirteenth century when, out 
of the great devotional movement due to St. Francw, 
aroae that strange body of penitents the Flagellan 
who are said to have first appeared in Perugia, 
thence spread throughout Italy .^ " The moveme 
says Dr Creighion, " passed away % bat it left its drew 
as a distinctive badge to the confraterolties of mercy 
which are familiar to the traveUer in the streets of 
many cities of Italy." Asaiai was among the first to 

1 See Sfafj^ itf Perugia (mediscral aerSe*)^ p. aii^ for chel«; 
of Uielr origin in that town^ 
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wai ineTUabk that tbcv psno^ throizgh Asstd 
have its result^ and manv brotberboodx were jfbmidedj. 
thoce "vha had iio cliapek of their own met in S, Pk 
or S. Maria delle Rose, where they perfbrmcfl 
{lenances, somediucs, as ut the case of the Battuti ( Flag 
laDts)^ beatxQg thenuelTea as chey ^ng the wild, Ic 
inqiired bymos of Jacopone da Todi, the fi'aiidscai 
poet of Umbrta. Sioce those days tfaetr ferrour Ya$ 
taken a more practical fbrm, and very nmpte are ehdr 
lervices. 

The tnemlsers of San Franegn-ucHti^ or Deiie Stimatt, 
erer to and fro apoa some errand of mercy, belong 
to the most impoitaite coolraicfmty, and own one of 
the most picturesque chapels lo the towns. When hi 
doort are open dknog early Mass or Beuediction the 
fiotand of prayer aad chasdjig comes across the qoict 
road, and in the blaze of candle-light is seen the great 
Crucifixion of Otta¥iai» Nelli (?) in the lunette of the 
wall above the altar- At other times, the chapel being 
so sunk below the level of the road with no windows 
to tight it, both fresco and the charming groined roof, 
blue as that of San Francesco, can with difficulty he 
seen. The pent roof outside overshadows some Umbrian 
frescoes by Matteo da Guaido recording the famoas 
miracle of the roses which flowered for St. Francis in 
the snow, and which he offered to the Virgin at the Altar 
of the Portiuncda- On the wall to the right are some 
ruined frescoes in terni-verde by a scholar of Matteo. 

Another confraternity in this street is San Crtij^itOf 
which once possessed a picture by Niocolo Alunno, 
but that has !oDg since disappeared, and only faint 
patches of colour remain above its gateway. There are 
many odier confraternities, but as they do not all 
possess pictures of interest, we only mention three 
others ; and first of these, the Oratory of St. jintbonj 
the Abh&t^ or CMem dei Fdtegrtnif which etery visitor, 
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Cbiesa del Pellegrwl 

to Assisi ought to visit. ^ After the Church of San 
Francesco it ie by far the most important eight of the 
town ; a Lombard fagade^ a Roman temple, or a 
media val castle,. deJightful and beautiful as they are, 
may be seen elaewhercj but we know nothing with 
such individual charm m the little chapel of St., 
Anthony, in the Via Superba, So often a hundred 
vicisaitudea arrested the adornment of a building dur- 
ing thoae troubled times of the naiddle ages, but here 
wc find a small and perfectly proportioned oratory 
decorated with Jreacoes upon the ceiling and upon 
every wall^ by two Umbrian masters who have 
sought to make it a complete and perfect sanctuary 
of Umbrian art. 

Biiiit ifl 1 43 1 by the piety of the brotherhood of 
St, Anthony the Abbot, it served as a private chapel 
to the adjoining hospital, where pilgrims coming to 
pray at the shrine of St. Francis found food and 
shelter for three days. The liberal douHtrons given 
by GuidantoniOf Duke of Urbino and sometime 
Lord of AGsiei, whose devotion to the saint was 
great, may have enabled the confraternity to adorn 
it with its many frescoes. Outside, in the arched 
niche above the door, are the ptrons of the chapel, 
St. Anthony and Sl James of Campostello, that 
great saint of pilgrims, with a frieze of small angels 
above them playing upon various instruments, also 
by Matteo da Gualdo. To him we owe the fair 
Madonna over the altar who giizes so dreamily before 
her, and sits so straight upon her throne. Angels 



I The chapel U al«» called the Ckkta di S. Cattfina be- 
cause the members of that con fraternity hate cliarge of 
it. It it ahcn open, but should It be clo»e4, there is 
aiwmy« tome one about ready to obtain iKe kej' from the 
houie in the samt; street Via Superba, now Via Principe 

Napol]|i No. IS, opposite Palaxzo Bernabei. 
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gather round bending towards their instruments with 
earnest faces ; Matteo's angels can never only calmljr 
pray, they must sing or else play on tambourinei^ 
yiole d'amore, cymbals and organs. Less pleasing 
are the large figures of St. James and St. Anthony, 
while in contrast to them are the slender winged 
figures on either side bearing tall candelabra, and 
moving forward with such stately step, their ndiite 
garments sweeping in long folds behind them, their 
fair curls just rufRed by the air. Surely Matteo mast 
have been thinking of a group of babies at play in the 
cornfields, or under the hedges near his own Umbrian 
town, when he painted that frieze of laughing children, 
with little caps fitting so closely round their heads, 
who are tossing the branches of red and white roses 
up into the air. Each one is different, and all are full 
of graceful movement. They divide the frescoes 
below from that of the Annunciation, which recalls 
the manner of Boccatis da Camerino, the master of 
Matteo. He paints a swallow, the bird of return- 
ing spring, perched outside the Virgin's bedroom, to 
symbolise the promise of redemption, and a lion cub 
meant to represent the lion of Judah walks leisurely 
towards the Madonna. 

Matteo da Gualdo, as the inscription tells, worked 
here in 1468, and Pier Antonio da Foligno, known as 
Mezzastris, came in 1482 to paint the rest of the chapel, 
and upon the right wall he related the most famous of 
St. James' miracles in a naive and delightful manner. 
The legends tells how in the time of Pope Calixtus II, 
a certain German with his wife and son on their way 
to the saint's Spanish shrine of Campostello lodged at 
Tolosa, where their host's daughter fell in love with 
the fair young German. But he, being a cautious 
youth, resisted every advance of the Spanish maiden, 
who sought to avenge herself by hiding a silver drink- 
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_ bg cup belonging to her father in his wallet* The 
theft was discovered, and the judge of Toloaa con- 
demned the young piJgrim to be hanged. Pier Antonio 
has painted the scene when the father and mother^ after 
siting Campostello, return to take a last look at the 
ace where their son was executed and find hjm well x 

f**0 my mother 1 O my father ! " he says, *'do not 
lament for me, ae I have never been in better cheer, 
the blessed Apostle -lames is at my side, GustaiTiing me 
and filling me with celestial joy and comfort.'^ In 
the fresco near the altar the etory is continued j the 
judge, stout and impoaiog a* one of Benozzo Go2zoli*fi 
Florentine merchants, is seated at a table in crimson 
and ermine robes surrounded by hie friends, when the 
pilgrim and hifi wife arrive and beg him to release 
their son. Somewhat bored at being interrupted at his 
banquet he mocks them, saying : " What meanest thou, 
good woman > Thou art beside thyself. If thy son 
lives so do these fowls before me." No sooner had 
he spoken than, to the astonishment of all, the cock 
and hen stood up on the dish and the cock began to crow, 
as we is,tt in Mezzastris' fresco. On the oppoKJte wall 
are miracles of St* Anthony. I n the fresco near the door 
he is sitting in the porch of the church surrounded by 
his companion hermits j they are watching the arrival 
of camels which, in answer to tlie saint's prayer, have 
brought a supply of food neatly corded on their backs. 
The artist has pictured the desert with sandy mountains:, 
little flowers growing in the burning sand and thick 
grass in the wood by the convent. In the second 
fresco St. Anthony, beneath a portico of lapis Jaz;zuli 
and green serpentine, is distributing the food brought 
by the friendly camels, to the beggars, who appear ao 
auddenly upon the ecene as the beggars do in an Assisan 
street. 

The four figures in the ceiling, Pope Leo HI, St. 
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Bana venture, St. Inidor of SeviUc and St. Aaguni^ 
and thr ^ngol* with shield -shaped wingi, arc jIm^ 
Mtzzastria, A grflcefut piece of his work » ik 
ChrUt above the door, in si glory of aogeb wlu> fan 
.t wreuth uround Him with their wings liJtc ^egm 
of yetlivw wheat. Delightfu!, but very diifirinett ftoa 
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MOMTI rKUMtNTAKIU tN Tf«t VIA I'UMCIPE Dl NAI^Ll 

MiittcoX are the eujiid-ungettt flying across the ak}f'«i 
cloudK» and the two eieiited pbytng with a fihiejd upon 
whkh 191 pjtinted (he pilgrim ^j$ «cailo{>-'ahelJ. 

The llgurt' of St. James near the door is of small 
inicit'Nt, hcing a much restored work of a pups! of 
P^'ju^lino ; but in the dark corner on the other side is, 
(wys Mr Berenson^ a youthful work of Fiorenzo di 
l.urrn;£o. It is the young St. Ansano holding his 
lunga KtiK]X>ndrd daintily from one finger as in the 
t're<9co of S, PaoIo, iind looking so charming in his page's 
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s, his fair curls falling about his shoulders. He 
ndfl at the entrance of a cave with pointed rocks 

re^ and saxifrage and ferns delicately drawn are 

;rowing in their crevices. Would that Mezzastris 

ad given his pupil a larger space of wall to work on, 

that we might have had more saints and landscapes 

Ite these. We leave the chapel with regret, giving 

last look at Matteo's Madonna and his frieze of 
child-angeis, and then go out into the long broad 
Via Principe dl Napole, Its iitie palaces, once the 
abode of some of the richeet nobles of the town, have 
now been turned into schools and hospitals, and our 
thoughts once more revert to the past days of prosperity 
and niagnificence as we walk along this grand but 
silent street where the grass grows unmolested between 
the Atones- A little way further on to the right is the 
fine ioggiii of the MonU Frumeniario which in olden 
times was an agricultural Monte di Pieta, where 
the peasants who had no other possessions than the 
produce of the fields would come to pawn thetr grain 
in time of need. The door is finely sculptured^ and 
the delicate chiselling of the capitals of the pillars of 
the iQggia mark it as a work of the fourteenth century. 
Not far from the Chiesa dei Pellegrini, but to the left, 
standi one of the oldest Assisan houses which does 
not seem to have suffered much alteration since it was 
built* It was the lodge of the Comae ine guild of 
workers, who have left their sign of the rose 
between the compass over the entrance, and two pieces 
of sculpture, showing that those to whom the house 
belonged were people who worked at some trade. 
It does not appear to have been a dweUing-housej 
but only a place where the raenabers of the guild, 
employed in building the different civil and religious 
buildings for the Asaisans^ could meet together to dis- 
ir interests, draw out their pkns and execute 
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difltrent pieces of their work. They probably dJd 
QOt build the house, but perhaps in the year 148$, 
which is the date abov&i the door, adapted for their 
oat one already standing.^ It is always pointed out a» 
Cma tit MetastmWf but h\& paternal dwelling b ^ 
^-^- less ititerestmg house, standing 

at the angle of Via S. Giacomo 
and Via S. Croce, which can 
be reached from the Comacine 
Lodge by the steep by-atrect 
of S. Andrea. Metastasio, 
though the Trapassi were As- 
aisansj had little to do witt 
the town as his family were 
engaged in trade at Rome, 
where he waa boro in 1698. 
There he waa found impro- 
vising songs to a crowd of 
wondering people by the cele- 
brated Vincenzo Gravina, who 
adopted and educated him. 
When set to music, Metas- 
tasio^a poetry brought all Rome 
to his feet and earned him the 
CiS ^ tide of Cffisarean poet firona the 

^^- '"' . Emperor Charles VI \ he ended 

his life at the court of Vienna 
as the favourite of Maria 
Theresa, honoured by all the 
^Pk\ iuuucian» of the day. Truly he has little to do 
^i^ Awi«, yet he must be added to the list of her 
UUlUMa'ttt il)ufitriou$ citizens, 

^'cJiowin^ ihe street by the Caga di Metagta^io, 

\!fori«t> Brizi's Loggia del M^fjtri Cemadjti ill 
\ I iljt of the Am deir Aaademia PrB^vr^aJia 
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San RtifinucctQ and San Loren%o 

we get into delightful lanes above the town and reach 
another little coDfraternity, the oldest of all, San 
Rujimtccio^ Its small chapel, built of alternate layers 
of pink and white Subasian stone, is a very characteristic 
example of an Umbriaa way-side ijanctuary, always open 
in the olden days for the peasants to come into for rest 
atid prayer. It is worth a viait, not only because the 
way there is beautiful, but also for the grand Cruci- 
fixion painted above the altar by the decorator of St. 
Nicholas' Chapel in San Francesco. It is a strong 
and splendid compositioo, which even much repainting 
has been unable to destroy. Unfortunately the scenes 
at the sides can only just be seen. Below, the half- 
length Madonna and angels by another artist recall the 
Annunciation of S. Pietro, in the marked outline of 
their pale faces and the rainbow colour of clotlies and 
wings. 

Turning off from the Via Nuova to the left we 
mount still higher through the olive groves along a path 
possessing no name, but which is the niceat way to the 
heights above the town. We come in a few minutes 
to the confraternity of San Loren^Oi standing somewhat 
below the level of the castle. It has nothing of 
interest inside, but behind the wooden covering of the 
gateway at the side is a fresco by an unknown Umbrian 
artist, an Assisan jjerhaps, who above the Virgin^'a 
Ihrone aigns himself " Chola Pictor." He paints the 
faces of his saints with a smooth surface, betraying 
the influence of Simone Martini which he felt together 
with many of his fellow Umbrian artists. The Virgin's 
throne is full of wonderfiil ornaments ; unfortunately 
the fresco has suffered from a large crack acroas the 
wall. Very quaint is a group of hooded members of 
be confraternity at her feet, and there is a charming 

^ Both the key of San Rufitttcdo and Saa Lorenzo can be 
Obtained through the aacristan of the Cath^rd. 
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figure of St. Ru6no» youBg, with aa o-raj face ani 
brov^ eye&f but lo be seen only from the lop t£ i 
iadcler a« he is paiDted in a corner of the arcJu Ii 
haa been suggested to remove this rauch-ruined paim- 
iag to the safer custody of the Munidpio, but we bojie 
tht« will Dot occur, ibr, taken away Irom its gatrnf 
on the hillfiide, where the redstarts build their neatt 
and the evening s\m lights up the colour in the Virgin's 
face, its interest and chann would be Icat, 

The Castle or *' la Rocca d* Assjsi " 

Within her city walls Assist possesses oocfaiog 
wilder or more beautiful than the undulating slopes 
which rise from the city up to the Castle, where 
wild orchiaes grow among the grass, and the hedget 
of acacia wind around the htlL The town hea 
so directly below, that by Btepping to the edge ami 
looking across the white acacias, we can only see 
a mass of brown roofs al] purple at sundown, the 
tops of towers and the battlements of gateways. 
Then there are places where the grassy hillocks 
stand up so high that they hide the town altogether, 
and we seem to be looking out upon the broad vista 
of the valley from an isolated peak* At all times it 
ii beautiful; but choose a stormy day in springtimci 
when the clouds arc driving upwards from the plain 
only lately covered with mist, and the nearer hills 
are dark their cities catching the bte evening sun- 
shine as it breaks through the storm, while wind-swept 
Subasio looks bleak in the white light showing here 
and there patches of pakat green- And behind jis<, 
cresting the hill, so near the town yet seen abso- 
lutely alone and clear against the sky, rise the tower 
and the vast walls of the Rocca d* Assiei, looking, not 
like a ruin crumbling beneath the conitant driring 
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Anmi, But k is more probable that when Chafle* 
tnagne rebuilt the town in 733 after it had feeec 
dcBtroyed by his army, he also erected a castle to 
enable the Papal eniisaarieB to keep the people in 
subjection ; or perhaps the citizens themaelves ii»y 
have wished to protect themselves more securely fi<m 
passing armies (see p. 16). It eaded by becornJDgf 
much to the displeasure of the people the residence of 
whoever held Aeslsi for the time, and in the twelfth 
century they experienced the despotic rule of Conrad 
of 8uabia, who lived here with his young charge, 
Frederic IT- When, by the superior power of the 
Pope, Conrad was driven out of Umbria, the citizcos 
did their best to destroy the waOs which had harboured 
a tyrant, and to avoid further tyranny they obtained an 
edict forbidding the erection of another fortress. Boi 
promise a such as these were vain indeed, for when, io 
1367, escaping from the hated yoke of the Pemgiaiis 
Assiei welcomed Cardinal AJbornoz in the Pope's 
name as her ruler, she lent a willing ear to hin 
plans for rebuilding the castle. The people were 
well satisfied as they wiitched the improvements he 
made in the town, and two centuries had so dimToed 
the remembrances of Conrad*s tyranny, that they 
gladly assi&ted him, little deeming that ihey were 
giving away their liberty. Albornoz, not slow to 
perceive what a valuable possession it would prove 
to the rulers of Aasisi, spared neither money nor 
efforts to make it large and strong. By his orders 
the castle keep, which we see to this day, called 
the **maschio," and the squarely-set walls enclosing 
it were erected, and in a very few years the Rocca again 
rose proudly on its hill, warning the Umbrian people 
€>f its newly-found importance, and enticing pa;Ming 
cwmdiUtierl to lay siege to a town that offered so fine 
9 prize. AlbornoE also rebuilt most of the city walla 
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which had been so battered during the Perugtan wars \ 
we cao trace them from gateway to gateway encircliog 
the city, and it is curious to see how in the upper 
portion near San Ruiino large open spacer exiat, ae if 
in those acttTe days when the Assisana had hopes of 
becoming powerful, they purpose !y set the walls far 
back to provide for a large and flourishing town. The 
feehog of arrested growth is one of the most m,ouniful 
spectacles, and we half wonder if the great castle 
dominating the heights was not in part the cause of it. 
There was war enough at the time, inevitable among 
the restless factions of a people groping towards free* 
dom and power, but here above the town was placed a 
fresh cause of dissension and struggle against perpetual 
bondage through varied tyrannies, 

Albomoz, in planning out the city walla, diacovered 
that the part between Porta Cappuccini and Porta 
PerJtci, where the hill descends towards the ravine, 
needed protection, so he built the strong fortress of San 
Antonio known as the Rocca Minore. It had a 
separate governor or Casielkno, and though of minor 
importance, proved very efficient in repelling the attacks 
of besieging armies. The principal tower, though 
somewhat ruined, still looks very line within its scjuare 
enclosure of massive walla, now covered in places with 
heavy curtains of ivy, the home of countless birds. A 
pious Castellano in the fifteenth century left a fresco 
of the Crucifixion in the chapel with his portrait at 
the foot of the Cross, and as we look at it through the 
wooden gateway we are reminded of what otherwise 
from the deserted look of the place it is easy to forget, 
that people once hved and prayed at the Rocca ae well 
as fought. 

Cardinal Alboraoz left the castle in charge of two 
Assisan captains, but from 1376 an uninterrupted line 

" governors received their salaries from whoever was 
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master of Assisi at the time. Always chosen from 
other towns their privileges were quite distinct from 
those of the civil governors ; but in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, owing to the weakness of the Priors, who failed 
to keep order among the lawless nobles of the town, 
their power increased. The Papal Legate then gave 
into the hands of the Castellano authority to issue edicts 
which the Priors had to obey, and in 151 5 he was 
invested with the title of Podesta and Pretor of 
Assisi. But none of these governors seems to have 
misused their power over the town, probably because 
their rule was of too short a duration to carry out any 
ambitious scheme. And when the despot for the time 
being of Assisi came to stay, he took up his quarters 
in the castle, ruling governors, magistrates and people 
alike. In the time of the despot Broglia di Trino, 
we hear of the Priors wearily toiling up the steep 
ascent to place before him the acts they had passed in 
the municipal palace. He received them always in the 
open air, holding his councils either in the first enclosure 
by the well, or in the second by the castle keep, where 
many important conclusions were arrived at, and plans 
for the city's dominion laid out. 

So perfect is the harmony of the castle from wher- 
ever it is seen, that it is difficult to realise how many 
hands have formed it, how many times its walls have 
been battered down and rebuilt at different periods by 
popes, cardinals, and passing condottieri, who have nearly 
all left their arms upon its walls as a record of their 
munificence. After Albornoz had built the principal 
mass of fortifications little was done until T458, when 
Jacopo Piccinino, the son of the great general, entered 
Assisi as master, and obtained immediate possession of 
the Rocca. His reign was short, but with the quick 
eye of a soldier he soon discovered the weakness of the 
western slope, and seeing that it might be carried by 
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assault from Porta San Giacomo, he laid the founda- 
tions of a polygooal tower and a long wall connecting 
h with the raain building. The Comacine baildera 
established in Assbi were employed and left their sign, 
the rose between the compass and ihe mason*6 Bquare, 
upon its lower walls. But long before the work waa half 
completed Piccinino sold the city to the Pope, and it 
was jEneas Piccolomini, PiuB 11^ who, when he visited 
Asaisi in 1+59, ordered it to be brought to a ter- 
mination ; within a year the wail was raised to its full 
height, the tower received its battlements and the arms 
of the Piccolomini were placed above those of Piccinino. 
The covered gallery^ running along the top of the wall 
from the castle, still leads the visitor to the giddy 
heights of the tower whence he obtains truly a bird'a- 
eye view of all the country round, from Spoleto to 
Perugia, acrosa range upon range of hills towards 
Tuscany, and from Bcttooa to the wild tract of 
mountainous country leading to Nocera, Gualdo and 
Gubbio. 

To recount the fliU history of the castle needs a 
book to itself, and would include not only the history 
of Assisi but almost of all Umbria.^ The possession 
of the Rocco Maggiore entailed that of the Rocca 
Minore and gave undisputed sway over Asaisi, so that 
the desperate efforts made to hold it can be understood. 
During the intervals when Papal authority was relaxed, 
we find the names of many famous people whose armies 
fought for this much contested prize- Biordo Miche- 
lotti. Count Guido of Montefeltro, the two Piccininoa, 
Francesco Sforza and Gian Galeazzo Visconti, were 



* Thi» work has been admiralty done by Signor AUbnao 
Brill, In hji Rscta d'Ajuiu^ publiehed in 1898, he hai 
given ^ very interesting account of iu many rulers and 
viciflsitudeii, and a fiiU description of the buildingt together 
with sil thte dociimeiitA relating' to it, 
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b succession its owners* Cosmo dc' Medici obtained 
it from Pope Eugenius IV, in payment of a bad debt, 
and a Fiorentine governor ruled over it for a year, li 
even, together with the town of Asstsi, became tk 
property of Lucrezia Borgia, who received it &owi 
Alexander VI, as part of her dower on her marriage 
with Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro. Sometinie? ii 
happened that a private citizen of Perugia conceived 
the ambitious achemc of making himsejf niaster of the 
castle, and by fraud the Castellan o would be enticed 
outside the gates and murdered with his family. But 
it always ended by Perugia, fearing the wrath of the 
Pope, or not liking one of their own citizens to gain so 
much power, sending an army to dislodge the tyrant, 
who soon lost his head. Sometimes criminab were 
kept iniprijjoned in the castle ; we can atilJ sec the 
room in the ktep where diey scratched their names 
upon the wall, with many references to their horror of 
the place, and a roughly traced heart pierced with aa 
arrow. Ordinary malefactors were shut up in a dark 
*!ell on the stairs. When their crimes merited death 
they were executed on the Piazza delLi Mioerva, or if 
time pressed, the Castellano hanged them from the 
battJemenis of the fortress or threw them out of a' 
window into the ravine below. The governors had a 
difficult and not a very peaceful time, for they had not 
only to guard agalnat outside foes, but occasiona^Uy 
against a faction who attempted to get possession trf 
the castle* and great on those occasions was the fight 
outside its walls, [t was in vain that they took every 
precaution for the general safety, that a night guard 
walked up and down the Assisan streets playing his 
castanetB to warn off all evil-doers, or that men-at-arms 
watched incessantly from the castle battlements. In 
the sixteenth century the castle became a prey to the 
rival families of the Nepis and the Fiumi who divided- 
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AsEisi betWMfi them. First it fell into the btfndsilt 
Jacopo Fiumi and die Pope, Alexander VI^ fiDrioiii 
when he beard of this citizeBi*& audacious act, wroie 
that " by love or by force " he would have hts fbitrcfs 
back again ; but Jacopo remamed imperrious to direats 
or promises and held out for anoiher jvai^ audi the 
Priors fearifig the anger of the Pope came to sn agree* 
ment with him. Some thirty yean later the Ncpts 
obtained possession of it by treachery aod Tiolence, 
and it retjuircd aU the astutencM of Malaiesia BagJioae^ 
who was hgfating for Ctemcnt VII, to dislodge thesu, 
whi!e the Pope branded them and their adherents as 
"sons of iniquity" for having dared to wrest froni 
the Papacy the casde of Assisi. 

But the days of the great military iropoftance of the 
Rocca were fast drawing to a close j Assisi, no longer 
opprefised by the nobles, harassed by the armies of 
Perugia, or alarmed by the coming of the despots 
whose power was on the wane aiS over Italy, lost her 
character of individuality as a lighting and turbulent 
city, and sank beneath the wise and beoeticent govern- 
ment of the Papacy. With the arrival of Paul III, 
ID t53Sj ^^ final blow was given to raediacvai usages 
of war and scheming in Umbria, The great Farae« 
Pope was building his fortress at Perugia to finally 
crush that hitherto indomitable people, and fearing the 
ABsisans might yet give trouble in the future to his 
legates as they had so often done in the past, he gave 
orders that the fortress should be repaired, and a bastion 
suitable for the more modern methods of warfare be 
built to the right of the castle keep. This is now 
the best preserved portion of the building. For some 
time a Castellano still remained in command of the 
castle but his title was purely a nominal one, and his 
chief duty seems to have consisted in guarding pri- 
soners. Its political need having disappeared the 
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flupplieatioo to the Pope that " this atrong and ancient 
castle of Assisi, which had always been the chief 
fortress of Unibria, should be saved from ruin," The 
Pope, he tells us in another letter, had already sent 
Count Aureli, the military governor of Umbriaj to 
inspect it, who declared it was " one of the strongest 
and moat splendid fortresses of the ecclesiastical states, 
and as fine as any he had seen in France or in Flanders, 
when as head page he had accompanied Louis XIV." 
In the aarae document there is mention alfio of beautiiiil 
paintings in the chief rooms* and of a miraculous 
Crucifixion in the chapel, but these decorations, need- 
less to say, have long since disappeared- Eotreattes 
were vainly sent to Rome ; the castle was so utterly 
abandoned that its gates stood open for all to roam io 
and out as they pleased, pulling down the ancient arms 
of the popes, and vying with the storms to complete its 
ruin and destruction. Such was its strength that it 
endured the ill-treatment of seasons and of men, and 
people now aJive remember in thetr youth to have seen 
it still roofed in and possessing much of its former 
magnificence, A little money might have restored it 
to its pristine state, but during those years of struggle 
for the Unity of ItaSy the general fever of excitement 
invaded the quiet town, and as if remembering all the 
tyrants thetr castle walls had harboured, and the skir- 
mishes their ancestors had fought beneath them, the 
citizens continued its destruction with renewed vigour- 
It was no uncommon thing to see cartloads of stones 
being taken down the hill for the construction of some 
modem dwelling, or boys amusing themselves by throw- 
ing down portions of the walls, and trying who could 
succeed in making great blocks of masonry reach the 
bed of the torrent below. Luckily the government 
gave it over to the commune of Aseisi in 1885 and 
they did somethiiig towards its repair, though within 
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certain limits, for a large mm voold have been neces- 
sary to complete its restoration. 

Bat it still remains a very vonderfbl comer of Assin, 
and delightful boors may be passed otting in tbe castle 
keep and looking out of the large windows upon a 
land so strangely peacefiil, with little cities gathered oo 
the hills or lying by some river in the {Jain. We see the 
battered walls around as bearing traces of ancient war- 
^e, and wonder at the power which made the mediaeTal 
turmoil so suddenly subside. In Tain we scan the 
valley for the coming of a warlike cardinal with glit- 
tering horsemen in his rear, or look for Gian Paolo 
Baglione riding hastily through the town upon his 
swift black charger. The communal armies met for 
the last time by the Tiber many centuries ago ; popes, 
emperors, condottieri and saints have passed like 
pageants across Umbria, and as if touched by a 
magician's wand have as suddenly vanished, leaving 
her cities with only the memories of an active and 
glorious past. Thus Assisi, with the rest of the 
smaller towns, gradually sank as a prosperous and 
governing city though decidedly not as a place of pU- 
grimage and prayer, into that deep sleep from wluch 
she has never again awakened. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Church of Santa Maria dtgli Angel'u 
The Feast of the Pardon of 
St. Francis or " // Perdono 
d'Jssisi'' 

npHE sanctuary of the Portiuncula has, in its present 
surroundings, rightly been called a jewel within a 
casket — a casket indeed too large for so small a gem. 
But the great Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli was 
the best the Umbrians could procure for the object 
they loved best after their Basilica in the town, and 
the famous architects of the day were called in to 
build it.i A smaller shelter would have served the 
purpose in earher times but the ever increasing flow 
of pilgrims who came in thousands for the ** Perdono " 
rendered it necessary to think about a church large 
enough to contain them ; and it was the dominican 
Pope Pius V, who enabled the work to be commenced 
in 1569, giving large sums to the vast enterprise. 
Jacopo Barozio da Vignola gave the ground-plan, 
leaving the execution of it, at his death in I573» to 
be carried out by the well-known Perugian architect and 
sculptor, Giulio Dand, and his fellow-citizen Galeazzo 
Alessi, who designed the fine cupola and arches. 
The church was built in the doric style, divided 

^ St. Francis called the Portiuncula Santa' Maria degli 
Angeli, but now the name is more connected with the larg^ 
church. See p. 97. 
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iaio oxf^ and »ales vith m uiibcifa i dde ch«pel«; 
ll»d oertamly diey succeeded m gHmg ifc a grcae 
fiRiliD\g of ipce and lofdaeii, vincli if lew dianiiH| 
dmi lite Miyn e n o m gloom of otlter difix:hes jvt aEssM 
fi& beloag betzer to the open and unlit Umfanas pbv^ 
where tt mes a« 2 beacon to die people for maoiy milci 
round. Tbe earthquake in 183,3^ widdi bud die 
filla^et near Ponte 8:ui Giofaooi m alsKMt sacal niv, 
diook down tiie nave and choir of tbe Aogeti cnaimg 
hftvoc iaONMBible to describe. By suprane good flbr- 
tuoe^ ahall we say by a miracle, the cnpola of Damd 
aod Alessi reinaiDed intact above the PonznaiCola, wbicfa 
otherwise would haTe been utterly dcftroyed, la le* 
buildiiig the church, Poletti, the Romao architect em- 
ployed, deviated tltghtly from Vigoola's original plan, 
and fiirther he erected a more elaborate and 6r leai 
elegant facade than the first one, but baroque as it n 
we may ht thankful that the niches for statues of the 
aaiots have remained empty. There have been other 
Cilthqtiakea aince that of 1832, and when they ocairred 
t pyramid of faggota was carefully piled opon the 
Portitmcula for protection in case a miracle might not 
taiervene a secocid time to save it from destruction. 

The friars took aa active part in the work, building 
like campanile and carving the handsome pulpit and the 
eapboaids in the sacristy. The marble altar was giveo 
in 17^2 by Mchemet Ali, the ruler of Egypt, and many 
Boble Italian famltles contributed towards the erection 
i>l* the chajieU containing decadent paintings which it 
would be u3elcBB to describe or to look at. One price- 
\t94 treasure ornaments the chapel of San Giuseppe (to 
the left transept) » a work of Andrea della Robbia b 
|tff#<otta of blue and white which is like a portion of 
the aky seen through the cool branches of a vine on a 
glaring Bummer's day. Andrea is truly the sculptor 
of the franciscans, for there are but few of hia works 
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where an incident from St. Francis* life is not in- 
troduced, and with what feeling they are realised. On 
one side of the beautiful Madonna who bends to receive 
her crown from the hands of the Saviour, is represented 
with great dignity and simplicity St. Francis receiving 
the Stigmata, on the other St. Jerome and his lion. 
Beneath is a predella divided into three compartments, 
the Annunciation, Christ in the manger, and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi ; and Andrea has framed in the whole 
with a slightly raised garland of apples, fir-cones and 
Japanese medlars, which suits the delicacy of the work- 
manship of the small scenes better than a heavier wreath 
of fruit and leaves. In the Capella delle Reliquie (in 
the right transept) is a Crucifixion painted on panel by 
GiuntaPisano (?) withmedallionhalf figures of the Virgin 
and St. John ; below are kneeling angels by an Umbrian 
artist, whose work contrasts most strangely with the 
ancient painting belonging to the dark years before Giotto. 
Ifl a preceding chapter we lamented the efforts that 
have been made to decorate the Portiuncula, now alas 
no longer the shrine among the oak trees ; not only in 
earlier centuries did Umbrian artists cover its rough 
stones in many parts with frescoes, but the German 
artist Overbeck has added another superfluous decoration 
to the facade, severely, but justly criticised by M. Taine, 
and a German lady has painted the Annunciation on 
the apse. A very small picture by Sano di Pietro of 
the Madonna and Child hangs above, a very charming 
example of the master's work. Very little remains of 
Pietro Perugino*s Crucifixion, and what there is has 
been well covered over with modern paint. The choir 
of the monks built outside the Portiuncula having been 
removed in the eighteenth century half of Perugino*s 
fresco was destroyed, leaving only the groups of people 
at the foot of the Cross, amongst whom we recognise 
St. Francis. 
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of Andrea's fine conception. Passing through the 
sacristy cootaining a head of Christ by aa unknown 
follower of Perugino and a amall Guido Reni (?), we 
reach the chapel of St. Charles Borromeo where an 
ancient and much restored portrait of St. Francis, said 
to be painted on part of his bed, hangs above the liltar ; 
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ntfc casij?:n or thi roses at sta. maria deqli angeu 

it is in every way less interesting than the one in the 
sacristy of the Lower Church. From here an open 
colonnade leads past a little plot of ground, which in 
the days of the Litde Brethren was the orchard of the 
convenu One day as the saint left his ceil he stopped 
a moment to speak with the frair who attended to the 
land, " begging him not to cultivate only vegetables, 
but to leave a little portion for those plants which in 
: time would bring forth brother flowera, for the love 
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of HiBwfao m ea]led'i9iicr of tbefidditMl %<)^ 
die Talk;/ " AccordioslF a '* ^ ^^ gutleo " vat 
Bwle, xnd o^tea «fa3e Sc Franiris carcsdagly toncbd 
t^ iomKn, hm ipim iefemefi to thiot who watcM 
Urn to be no loagd' Tpotx earth but to Imve already 
l e a dhed «i Ikiibcv On the ocber lide, careftilly prf- 
lertef vidin wire nectm^ it the famoiu Gardeo of 
Rotes 'x^ itand i ng m the midst, like mins of some 
tangle, are the fear |albf« which in olden times 
MlppKted a Foof il^ive tiie Portiunciila. 1q the da' 
mhea St. Frma* had iiis hut do$e by, this cuJti 
^ixko «» onljr a wilderness of brambtes in the foi 
and tfae legend teOt how the saiGt being assaited 
temble feemfiiasioii ai be knelt at prayer through the 
watches of the uig^t, ran out into the snow and rolled 
naked ankong the brambles and tboms to cjuiet tlie 
fierce b^e within Bis soul. The mocrdight suddenly 
broke through the cloudi shining upon clusters of white 
and red roses, their leaves stained with the saint's blood 
which had fallen upon the brambles and produced ihtm 
thornless flowers, while celestia! apirits filled the air with 
hymnfi of praise. Throwing a silkeD garment over him 
aad flooding his pathway with heavenly radiance, the 
angel led hiro to the Portiancnla where the Madonna 
and Child appeared to him in a vision* The legeod 
has been o^en i!!u5tr;ited, Overbeck's fresco on the 
facade of the chapel records it yet again where St 
Francis is represented as offering to the Virgin the 
roses he had gathered r 

A few steps beyond the Garden of the Rosses lie* 
the Chapel of the Roses built by St. Bona venture over 
the hut of St. Francis, which was afterwards enlarged 
by St. Bernard ine. The place where he spent his few 
moments of repose and ao many hours of prayer, 
be seen through the grating on a level with the chi 
floor J and resembles more the lair of a wild animal 
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an orditiary abode of man ; but such places were dear 
to him, anti he rejoiced in having the open forest out- 
side his ceil into which he wandered at all times of the 
day and night, and where the brethren, ever curious to 
watch tlieir beloved and holy master, could Bce him on 
moonlight nights holding sweet converse with heavenly 
spirits. The choir of the chapel is frescoed by Lo 
SpagTia who repeated again the figures of the first 
franciscans, adding those of St, Bonaventure, St. 
Bemardine of Siena, St. Louis of Touiouae, and St. 
Anthony of Padua on the left wall, and St. Clare and 
St. Elbabeth of Hungary on the right wall. The 
fresco on the ceiling is said to be by Pinturricchio, 
The paintings in the nave by Tiberio d'Aasiai are 
faintly coloured and a poor example of Umbrian art ; 
only the last scene is interesting, where St. Francis 
publishes the indulgence in the presence of the seven 
bishops, as it gives an accurate representation of the 
Portiuncula in the fifteenth century with Niccolo 
da Foligno's fresco still upon the facade. It tells the 
legend of tbe"Perdono" which even to the present 
day plays so important a part in the religious life of 
Aesiii, bringing crowds every year to the Portiuncula 
for whom the Angeli was finally buih. Disentangling 
the story from the legend by no means diminishes its 
charm, while we get a very striking historical scene 
showing us St. Francis in yet another light- Once 
when the saint was praying at the Portiuncula, Christ 
and his Mother appeared to him to ask what favour he 
desired, for it would be granted by reason of his great 
faith. The salvation of souls being ever the burden of 
his prayers he begged for a plenary indulgence, to be 
earned by all who should enter the Portiuncula on a 
special day. "What thou askest, O Francis," replied 
Christ* "is very great; but thou art worthy of still 
greater favours. 1 grant thy prayer ; but go and find 
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rny Vicar » the iSovcrrign Pontiitf Hooorfiif III, at 

PcTUf^iat and a»k bim in my name for thu isdalgeace." 
lilariy m-xi moiniug St. Francis, accompanied fay Pear 
Catanr^o and An^clo Ua Rieti^ started aloDg tbe road 
to Pcruj;(:i whcrr Innocent III, had bttt lately <&d 
tttid the [liou** Honor! lie been unmediately elected a* bk 
■uccntur. It was id the early summer of 1216 thai 
liic little Iwind of friara were led into the preseikce of 
tlkc Po{'>c* in the uM Canon ica, but not for the first 
timr did 8t. Francis find himself In the preseoce of 
Rome's ttovereign^ g^inif^g his cause now a£ befotre 
throu^^h the {^reat love that made his wordjs and 
ttt(ion> Hi'cm inspired. At first the Pope murmured at 
the immensity of the favour asked but finally, his 
hiMjt l>ein^". tuucheii by the fervour of the saint, he 
suid : *' For liow many years do you desire this in- 
dulft''"'^*'' Perchimct' tor one or two, or will you that 
I ^XAXW \\ IP you tor seven?" The Pojje had still to 
Irti n thr tirjnliH of love in the gaint^s heart who stood 
iH'Inii' him pIiMduij; GO earnestly for the soids of men, 
not tulurinf^ hi«i life only, but during centuries to come. 
♦'O MesHLT iJ Pajia," cried St» Francis in accents 
almoitt of defl]Miir, •* why spcakest thou of years and of 
time f 1 ask thee not for years, but I aak thee for souls.** 
** U if* not the custom of the Roman Curia," answered 
the Pope, " to grant MUch sin indulgence.** 

*' Your Hulitit'BK," (iaid the saint, *- it is not I who ask 
for it* Init Ht' who has Nent mc, the Lord Jesus Christ." 

The Fojie conquered by these woi'ds and driven by a 
Huddt-n impulse tui id, "We accord thee the indulgcncep" 
The Cardinals who had remained silent now began 
to murnmr imd reminded the Pope, like cautious 
guardijtna of the Papal interests, that this plenary in- 
dulgence would greatly interfere with those granted 
for pilgrimages to the Holy Land^ and for visiting the 
tombs qS the Blessed Aposdes* 
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*« We have given and granted it to himt" answered 
HoQorius, " What has been done we cannot undo^ but 
we will modify tt so that the mdiilgeDce will be but 
for one ftili day." And motioning the aaint to approach 
he said : ** F rom henceforth we grant that whoso connes 
to and enters this church, being sincerely repentant 
and having received absolution, shall be absolved from 
all puniahmeDt and all faults, and we will that thii 
indulgence be valid every year in perpetuity, but for 
one day only from the first vesper of the one day 
until the first vesper of the next." Hardly had the 
Pope ceased speaking when St. Francis radiant with 
joy turned to depart. 

** Q iemplkhne qua 'uadii ? O simple child without 
guile, whither goest thou ? Whither goeat thou with- 
out the document ratifying so great a favour?" quoth 
the Pope. 

" i( this indulgence/* answered the saint, " is the 
work of God, T have no need of any document, let 
the chart be the Blessed Virgin Mary, the notary 
Christ and my witnesses the angels,*' 

Round this historical interview the legend makers 
wove the pretty story of the roses which flowered 
in mid- winter among the snow, relating that after the 
concession of the indulgence in the summer of 1216 
occurred thie rose miracle, and Chrbt in a vision 
bade the eaint go to Rome in order that the day might 
be fixed for the gaining of the indulgence, and to 
convince Honor ins of the truth of his revelation he 
was to carry some of the roses with him. But having 
already obtained the Pope*s sanction at Perugia, it 
was unlikely that the saint would wait another year 
before proclaiming the glad tidings to all the country- 
side, and we may be sure that no sooner had he 
returned to the Portiuncula from Perugia than he made 
speedy preparations for the arrival of a great concourae 
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ray Vicar, tlie Sovereign Pontiff Honoriua III, at 
Ferugia, aad ask him in my Dame for this induJgeDce.'' 
Early next monriog St. Fraocis, accompanied by Peter 
Cataoeo and AngeJo da Riett^ started along the road 
to Perugia where Innocent Ill» had but lately died 
aod the pious Honorius been immediately elected as his 
successor. It was Ld the early summer of 1216 that 
the little band of friars were led into the presence of 
the Pope in the old Canonica^ but not for the first 
time did Si. Francis find himself in the presence of 
Rome's sovereign, gaining his cause now as before 
through the great tore that made his words and 
actions seem inspired. At first the Pope murmured at 
the immensity of the favour asked but finally, his 
heart being touched by the fervour of the saint, he 
said: "For how many years do you desire this in- 
dulgence. Perchance for one or two^ or will you that 
I grant it to you for seven ? " The Pope had still to 
learn the depths of love in the saint's heart who stood 
before him pleading so earnesdy for the gouls of men, 
not during his life only,, but during centuries to come. 
**0 Meseer il Papa," cried St. Francis in accents 
almost of despair, **why speakest thou of yeare and of 
time ? I ask thee not for years, but I ask thee for soula." 
•* It is not the custom of the Roman Curia," acEwered 
the Pope, "to grant such an indolgence," 

" Your HolinesB/* said the saint, ** it is not I who ask 
for it, but He who hafl sent me, the Lord Jeaus Christ." 

The Pope conquered by these words and driven by a 
sudden impulse said, ** We accord thee die indulgence," 
The Cardinals who had remained silent now iKgan 
to murmur and reminded the Pope, like cautious 
guardians of the Papal interests, that this plenary in- 
dulgence would gready interfere with those granted 
for pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and for viatting the 
tombs of the Blesaed Apostles* 
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' We have given and granted it to him,** answered 
HoDonua* *•*■ What has b«en done we cannot undo, but 
we will modify it bo that the indulgence will be but 
for one full day.*' And motioning the saint to approach 
he aaid : ** From henceforth we grant that whoso comcB 
to and enters this church, being Bincerely repentant 
and having received absolution, shall be absolved from 
all punishment and all faults, and we will that this 
indulgence be valid every year in perpetuity, but for 
one day only from the firat vesper of the one day 
until the first vesper of the next." Hardly had the 
Pope ceased speaking when St. Francis radiant with 
Joy turned to deparL 

** sempikhne quo tiadit ? O simple child without 
guiJe, whither goest thou? Whither goest thou with- 
out the document ratifying so great a farour ? " quoth 
the Pope, 

"If this indulgence," answered the s^tnt, "is the 
work of God, I have no need of any document, let 
the chart be the Blessed Virgin Mary, the notary 
Christ and my witnesses the angels," 

Round this historical interview the legend makers 
wove the pretty story of the roseB which flowered 
in mid- winter among the snow, relating that after the 
concession of the indulgence in the summer of 1216 
occurred this rose miracle, and Christ in a vision 
bade the saint go to Rome in order that the day might 
be fixed for the gaining of the indulgence, and to 
convince Honorius of the truth of his revelation he 
was to carry some of the roses with him. But having 
already obtained the Pope's sanction at Perugia, (t 
was unlikely that the saint would wait another year 
before proclaiming tlie glad tidings to all the couotry- 
fiide, and we may be sure that no sooner had he 
returned to the Portiuncula from Perugia than he made 
peedy preparations for the arrival of a great concourse 
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chapters (the xiiJ) in the Fiorctti, pictures for ub "the 
camp and army of the k eights of God," all busily 
employed io holy converse about the affairs of the 
Order. It relates how " in that camp were shdtera, 
roofed with lattice and mat, arranged in separate groups 
according to the diverse provinces whence came the 
friars ; therefore was this Chapter called the Chapter 
of the Lattices or of the Mats ; their bed was the hire 
earth, though some had a little straw, their piUowB 
were stones or billets of wood. For which reason the 
devotion of those who heard or saw them was so great, 
and so great was the fame of their sanctity, that from 
the court of the Pope who was then at Perugia, and 
from other towns in the vale of Spoleto, came many 
counts, biirons and knights, and other men of gentle 
birth, and much ^;«ople, and cardinalii and bishops and 
abbots with many other clerics, to see so holy and great 
a congregation and so humble, the like had never yet 
been in the world of so many saintly men assembled 
together: and principally they came to see the head 
d most holy father of all these holy men. . . ." ^ 
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The Pardon of St- Fhancis oh " tL Perdono 
d'Assisi." 

We cannot study the story of any Umbrian town 
without experiencing the feeling that it belongs to the 
past and was built in an age, which can only dimly be 
realised in the pages of old chronicles^ by a people 
who were ever hurrying to battle, bent on glory and 
conquest for their cities. The character of the in- 

' St, Dnminic was present at xhis ranmufi gathering, and 
the Fioretii give* a curious account of the way in which he 
wacched cht? doings of a. brother s^int, at: 6rst a little indiiied 
to criticise his methods, so djjftrent to hia own, but finally 
being won over by the Franciscan doctrine of abs^olute 
poverty, 
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side shrines with fading frescoes, whence Umbrian 
Madonnas smile down upon the worBhippers ; of 
ravineB aad forest trees \ of vineyardfi where the 
peasants greeted you ; of convent and BaEilica glow- 
ing golden and crimson in the sudden changes from 
afternoon to sun-down, as they lie bathed in the last 
raya of light upon the hill above the darkness of the 
valley. All these things and many more pass through 
our minds, but the picture would be incomplete if we 
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{a\\ to recall two days in August when the undying 
power of St. Francis once more reaches across the 
centuries, arousing the people to a sudden return to 
mediapval times of expiation, prayer and strong belief 
in the [jower of a great saint's intercession. 

The very mention of a feast savours in Italy ot de- 
lightful things, of songs, of crowds of happy-looting 
people bent on the pleasureB of a holiday as well as on 
praying for the good of their bouIb, and as a feast at 
Assisi sounded fairer than any other, we determined to 
become for the moment pilgrims and seek with them 
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for ihe "Pardon of St- Francis.*' So as the dayi 
drew near to August we stood ooce more oo the 
t«rrace of the Hotel Subasio, aiMl as we felt the coo/ 
air of the early morning comiag from the mountains^ 
long daya of interminable heat at Florence were for- 
gotten , and Assist, with her gardens full of sweet- 
acented summer flowers, her streets resounding only 
with the plaah of the water of many fountains, seemed 
to us indeed to possess more beauty, variety and 
brilliancy of colour than we had realised before. Never 
Ijad the nights been so ^till as in that late July, when 
the peasants had gathered in their harvest and were 
waiting for the time of vintage ; only the shrill notes 
of the crick:ets answered each other occasionally along 
the valley, and the frogs croaked on the margin of the 
rills below the town. But soon this calmness ceased 
as the country roused itself for the annual spell of 
madness^ there were voices in the vineyards daring 
the nightj bonfires in the plains, and a genera! tremor 
of excitement filled men and animals, setting the thin 
Aaslsaii cocka crowing at unearthly hours in the morn- 
ing. A night of sounds and wakefulness preceded a 
day when the people of all the cities and villages near 
appeared to have arrived in Assisi, not for the fea«t^ — 
for it was only the 29th of July — but for the fair. 
We followed them to the Piazza della Minerva, no 
longer the quiet place of former visita when only a 
few citizens sat sipping their cups of coffee, or talked 
together as they walked leisurely up and down. 
Temples, buildings and frescoes were forgotten as 
we watched the peasants gather round the booths to 
purchase articles of apparel and household wares, 
bargaining in shrill voices to the delight of purchaser, 
seller and onlooker. All the people of the country 
seemed to be here, and the Umbrian sellers had decked 
their stalls with a dazzling mass of coloured stuffs as 
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attractive to us as to the Umbriao women- We bought 
lar^e kerchiefs with red roses on a yellow ground to 
wear over our heads at the feast, and enormoua hats with 
flapping brims, which the peasauts, always interested in a 
neighbour's purchaiie, helped ua to choose, saying,** take 
this one for no rain wil! come through it, and you need 
never use an umbrella." So a san-bonnet was bought 
for rain and we went away convinced that no more 
delightfijl shopping could be done than during a fair 
day at AsBisi, when a passing farmer and his family 
were ready to help us to choose the goods and to 
bargain, and moreover comforted us in the end by the 
assurance that in their opinion the money had been well 
spent. Later we strolled up to the Piazza Nuova, 
where an immense fair of oxen was being held, trans- 
forming another sleepy corner of the town into a busy, 
bustling thoroughfare. They were quiet beasts enough 
and we walked in among them stroking thdr soft noses 
as we watched the groups of excited peaflants performing 
the various rites of selling and buying. When an ox 
was sold the broker joined the hands of vendor and 
purchaser by dint of much pulling, and then shook them 
up and down, shouting all the while, until our joints 
ached at the eight of this energetic signing of a treaty. 
The bargaining causes enormoua amusement, the discus- 
sion on either side bringing a current of eager talk 
through the crowd ; only the oxen were thoroughly 
weary of the whole affair as they gazed pensively at 
their owners. They were large milk-white creatures, 
the whole place was one white shimmering mass s.een 
against the old walla of the town and the blocks of 
Roman masonry, calling up idle fancies of Clitumaua 
down in the vafley just in sight, whose fields had given 
pasture to the oxen of the gods. 

The whoJe of that day Assisi was full of Umbrian 
men and women greatly concerned in buying and sell- 
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tog; Emt on_tiie ciext the ftreett be^n to fill wiefa 
people horn distant parts of Italy, wbo«e only thought 
was for St* Francis, At a rery early hour of the 30thi 
we were roased by the soaiul of many TOicefi bi the 
distance ; going out on the terrace we saw a crowd of 
pilgrims coming across the plaio, aod others movrng 
with slow steps up the hill. When near the Porta S, 
Prance&CQ they knelt outside in the road and sang their 
hymn of praise before entering the Seraphic City- From 
dawn to erening a steady stream of pilgrims passed into 
the tawo, aod the chanting, risifig and falling like a 
fitful summer breeze, was the only sound to be heard 
throughout the day. Such different groupB of people 
iuiek together in the church, with nothing in common 
but the love for the franciscan saint whose name was 
for ever on their Sips. They came from difitant comers 
of Southern Italy generally 1e carts drawn by mule* 
or oxen, for few could aiford the luxury of coming by 
train. The Neapolitan women and those from the 
Abruzzi wore spotlessly white head^kerchiefs which 
fell round their shoulders like a nun*a coif, a white 
blouse and generally a brilliant red or yellow skirt 
gathered thickly round the hips ; the men were even 
more picturesque, with their waistcoats and knicker- 
bockers of scarlet cloth, their white shirt sleeves show- 
ing, and their stockings boufid round with leathern 
thongs. Some of the women from the Basilicata wore 
wonderfiil necklaces of old workmanship, and gold 
embroidered bands laid across their linen blouses, while 
long pins with huge knobs of beaten silver fastened 
their headgear of black and white cloth. There were 
two women from the mountains of the Basilicata who 
wore thick cloth turbans, and blue braid plaited in and 
out of their hair at one side, giving them a coquetUsh 
air J they suffered beneath the burden of their thick 
stuff dresses made with straight short *jackets and 
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ikrrts and big [oose sleeves. Their felt boots 
were iU- fitted for Umbrbn roadsj and altogether 
they were attired for a winter climate and not for 
a burning August day tn mid Italy- " Ah, it is cool 
amoitg our mountains," they said witb a sigb gazing 
wearily down at the plain which sent up hot vajjours to 
mingle with the dust. Many of them had been three 
weeks on their journey and they look upon it as a great 
holiday, an event in 
their lives which can- 
not be often repeated 
for tlicy are poor and 
depend for their liveli- 
hood upon the produce 
of their Belds ; but even 
the poorest brings enough 
to have a mass said at 
the Portiuncula find to 
drop some coppers on 
the altar steps, A few 
wandered through the 
Upper Church looking 
at Giotto's frescoeff, but 
unable to read the story 
for themselves turned to 
us for an explanation 
when we happened to be there. They patted our faces, 
saying carina by way of thanks, but realised little or 
nothing sibnut the saint they had come go far to honour, 
only being certain that hie ioterceasjon was dl powerfiil. 
Several peasants sat in turn upon the beautiful Papal 
throne in the choir, both as a cure and as a preventive 
against pOBsible ailments, and thinking there was some 
legend as to its miraculous qualities we asked them to 
tell us aluout it. They looked up surprised and very 
limply said, " It stands in the church of San Francesco," 
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this was enough in their eyes to explain all miracles 
and wonders. A favourite occupation was kneeling by 
the entrance door of the Lower Church and listening 
for mysterious sounds which are said to come from the 
small column fixed in the ground. "What are you 
doing," we asked, cruelly disturbing the devotion of an 
old man in our desire for information. " I am listening 
to the voice of St. Francis," he answered, telling us 
that we might hear it too, but as he was in no hurry to 
cede his place to others we had no chance of verifying 
his strange assertion. The priests had a double function 
to perform, for while hearing confessions they held a 
long rod in their hands with which they tapped the 
heads of the peasants passing down the church ; it was 
a blessing, which by the ignorant might be mistaken 
for some mysterious kind of fishing in invisible waters. 
At first the northern mind was surprised at the familiar 
way the pilgrims used the churches as their home, many 
being too poor to afford a lodging in the town. 
Especially at the Angeli we saw the strange uses side altars 
were put to ; a family, having heard several masses and 
duly performed all their spiritual duties, would settle 
themselves comfortably on the broad steps of an altar, 
unfasten their bundles and proceed to breakfast off large 
hunches of bread and a mug of water ; what remained 
of the water was employed in washing their feet. One 
man who had tramped for many days along dusty roads 
and wished to change his clothes, conceived the novel 
idea of retiring into a confessional box for the purpose. 
His wife handed him in the clean things and presently 
he drew aside the curtain, and emerged in spotless festive 
apparel with his travelling suit tied up in a large red 
handkerchief. 

Late in the evening of the 30th we happened to be 
at the Angeli when a new batch of pilgrims arrived, 
and for a long time we watched them reverently ap- 
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proach the Portiuncula on their kaees, singing a!i the 
time the pilgrim^s hymn with the ever-recurring refrain, 
" EvTiva Maria e Chi la creo," which resounded through 
the church in long drawn nasal notes ending in a kind 
of stifled cry. There was something soothing in the 
plaintive, monotooous cadence as it reached us at the 
Gardeo of the Roses^ where we had gone to breathe 
the cool air which blows across the open colonnade even 
on the hottest of summer days. We were listening to 
Father Bernardine's peaceful talk about St. Francis 
and the cicala which sang to him in the fig tree, and 
the lamb which followed the brethren to office, when 
suddenly we were startled by ahrieks and screams in 
the church. "It is nothing, only the Neapolitans," 
said Fatlier Bernardine, smiling at our distress. But 
unable longer to bear what sounded like the moanings 
of the wind which always fills one with uneasy feelings, 
half of fear, half of expectation that spmething unusual 
18 going to happen, we hurried once again into the 
church. There a sight met our eyes which we shall 
never forget. Lying ful! length on the ground, their faces 
prone upon the pavement, were women crawling slowly, 
so slowly that the torture seemed interminable, from the 
entrance of the great church to the Portiuncula, and 
as they crawled they licked the floor with their tongues 
leaving behind them a mark like the trail of a slug. 
As we watched these poof penitents dragging them- 
selves along, unconscious of aught around them and 
only overwhelmed by the consciousness that they must 
make atonement for past sins, a terrible sense of com- 
passion, misery and disgust came over ue. Who could 
restrain their tears, though they may have been tears 
of anger that people should be allowed to practise such 
ignoble acts of self-abasement. One girl especially 
called forth all our sympathy. She came running in 
f the sunlight, and after standing for a moment 
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at the entrance with her eager lace uplifted towartk 
the holy shfine, her eyes alight with the strange look 
of one bent opon some great resolre, she threw herself 
down full length upon the ground and commenced the 
terrible penance which she had come all the way from 
the Abnizzi mountains to perfona»* She waa very 
slight and her bkck skirt fell round her like x veil, 
showing the delicate oudiDe of her figure against the 
tnarble pavements Resting her naked feet against the 
knees of a man kneeling behind her, she pushed 
herself forward with the movement of a caterpillar. 
Another man tapped his pilgrim's staiF sharply on the 
floor in front of her face to direct her towards the 
chapel, whilst her mother ever now and then bent 
down to smooth away the tangle of dark hair which 
fell round the girl hke a shroud, Though prematurely 
aged by toil and su^ring, the elder woman had a 
beautiful face, remiriding one of a Mater Dolorosa 
as with bitter tears she assisted at her daughter's 
deep humiliation. Just as this sad little group 
neared the Portiuncula the girl stopped as though 
her strength were exhausted, when the motherj, choked 
by sobs, lifted the heavy roasGcs of her daughter*s 
hair and tried to raise her from the ground. The 
pilgrims pressed round singing ** Evviva Maria e Chi 
la creo" until the sound became deafening, while 
the men struck the ground almost angrily with thek 
sticks^ and at last the gir! still licking the ground crawled 
forward once again* When she reached the altar 

1 Those who know the teaching of St. Francis (aee 
Fkrati, chap, xiii.) will feel how the saint would haTe 
fought again&t this deiricefor the expiatiot> of fins^ Invented 
by the priests of Southern Italy, No Umbnan has ever 
tank to mch depths of ielf-abasement, and during aU the 
firatdays of the "Pt?rdono" fegtlval they keep aloof, wait- 
<iUr till the pilgrims* departure before obtaining their 
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^«r the Porttuncub ahe stretched out one hand and 
touched the iron gates, and then like a worm rearing 
itself in the air and turning from aide to side, she 
dragged herself on to her knees. As consciousness 
returned and the Southern blood coursed again like fire 
through her veins, she started to her feet and with wild 
cries entreated San Francesco to hear her, beatiug the 
gates with her hands and swaying from side to side. 
The cry of a. wounded animal might recall to one's 
memory the prayer of that young girl, storming heaven 
with notes of passionate entreaty wrung from a soul in 
great mental agony. Other penitents came up to take 
her place almost pushing her out of the chapel. We 
last saw her fast asleep on the steps of a side altar 
curled up like a tired dog, but on her face was an ex- 
pression of great calm as though she had indeed found 
the peace sought in so repulsive and terrible a manner. 
Silently we left the church and turned towards Asaisi, 
breathing with joy the pure air and looking long at the 
hills lying so calm and clear around us. Next day, the 
3 1 at of July, there was an excited feeling in the town, 
not among the Urabriana, for they take the annual 
feast of the ** Perdono " quietly enough, but among the 
pilgrims, who having now arrived in hundreds and paid 
their first visit to the franciscan churches of the hill 
and of the plain, stood about in the lower piazza of San 
Francesco waiting with evident impatience for the open- 
ing of the feast of the afternoon. We caught their 
feeling of expectation and found it impossible to do 
aught else than watch the people from the balcony, and 
then we went down and wandered about among them. 
There were such tired groups of women under the 
loggia of the piazxa, leaning back in the shadow of the 
archcK with their shawls drawn across their faces to 
shut out the glare of the August sun. A crowd of 
girls rested on the little patch of grass near the church, 
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casting off the de&ire to sleep, joined in the chorus 
until the song was ended and they once more became 
silent watchers. The shadows began to deepen round 
the church, the feeling of expectation mcreased, and 
the hours of waiting seemed long to the crowd and to 
us, when about four o'clock the dense mass of people 
in front of the church divided- A procession of priests 
in yellow copes filed out of the Basilica, one among 
them carrying the autograph benediction of St. Francis 
(aee p. 210), nnd went to the little chapel near the 
Chiesa Nuova built over the stable where the saint is 
Ktid to have been born. Here the holy relic ts raised 
for the faithful to venerate, and the proceasJoti returns 
to San Francesco. It is a small but important 
ceremony, the prelude to the granting of the indulgence. 
We had reached the chapel before the procession, 
through side streets, but soon returned to the lower 
church for the crowd was intolerable, and wc had 
been warned that once the blessing had been given a 
mad rush might be made to reach San Francesco and 
that sometimes people were trampled under foot. Out 
of the burning heat we entered the cool dark church 
where Umbrian peasants had already taken their places, 
as spectators, but not as actors in the feast. Seated 
on low bencheB against the wall they formed wondrous 
groups of colour, like clumps of cyclamen and primroBCR 
we have seen flowering in a wood ujjon an Itahao 
roadside. The gates across the church had been shut, 
and were guarded by gendamaes ; we had arrived too 
late» But presently Fra Luigi appeared at the gate of 
St. Martinis chapel, and hurriedly we followed him 
down the dark, narrow passage leading to the sacristy ; 
we had only ju&t time to run across the church and 
take our places outside the chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, when the great crowd surged into the 
church* The excitement became intense, and the 
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pilgrimft who had followed in the procession as i 
'M lambii now could restrain themselves no longer, 
hustled the pneats forward^ pressing them against 
iron gatcB in their efforts to approach the altar. There 
Witt} a moment of tension as the whole of the iron screen 
IxTit beneath the weight of the crowd when the gendarmes 
hnlf opened the gate to allow the priests to pass through. 
With the relic swaying above their heads, they slipped ^ 
in from among the pilgrinifi, who, finding the gates oncc 
more barred against tliem, began to moan and shout with 
deafening fury. The organ pealed forth mad music J 
the incense rose in clouds around the altar, and eager^ 
fnces jjeered through the gates, which were battered 
with angry lists as the people pushed againat each other 
so that the whole crowd rocked from side to side* 
I'^hruugh it all stood the quiet Jigure of the priest,^ 
raising the relic high above the heads of the people"^ 
whojse voices were for the moment hushed, as the ' 
words of benediction were prooounced» Rapidly 
crossing the church* l-ollowcd by his attendants, he 
entered the lacristy and shut the door, white four 
gendarmes stationed themselves at the comers of the 
3tw to prevent people from mounting the steps, andj 
others went to unbar the gates. There was a 
creaking of bolts aod binges and in a moment ^e 
plgrims rushed forward, alraid of losing even a single 
moment of the precious hours of indulgence, and criet" 
of "San Francesco'* aln^ost drowned the sound of 
hunyiog feoistept, Fafnilies caoght each other 
iSut arms and swvpt wildly round the altar^ 
kaockiag people down in tlicir wild career, ntd 
gubtivd ap their skiins aad ran, the Abnt^sea in * 
acirkt pdtet^ wiwia «c had seen so cahnlj walitisg 
do«« the sIzeetK, sM|>|>«^ ^*8^J forward with ocft> 
mrtcbed arm* aod clawed bnhdseaHiig loudly on tine 
saim. Rcnpd tbey weitt ia a perpetnal cwck, inn pa«t 
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the altar, then through the Maddalena chapel out into 
the Piazza, and back again without a fi ingle pause. 
Each time tiiejr entered the church they gained a new 
plenary indulgence* From the walls the frescoed 
saints leant towards us, and never had they seemed so 
fuH of peace and beauty, as on that day of hurry and 
strange excitement- We saw them through a mist of 
dust, but they were more real to us than the fanatics 
streaming past in mad career, and we greeted them as 
friends. Then as the sun went down in a crimson sky 
behind the Perugian hillsj a great stillness fell upon the 
people, the gaining of indulgences for that day had 
ceased, and quietly those who had no shelters went 
into the country lanes to pass the night, or rested 
beneath a gateway of the town. Already Assisi was 
returning to her long spell of ailenccj for next morn- 
ing at dawn the pilgrims would be on their road 
to Sta, Maria degh Angeli for the early morning 
mass* 

Rashly we left the quietness of the town to join the 
crowd again down in the plain late the next after-^ 
noon when the fejist was nearly over. The press of 
people was felt more at the Angeli than at San 
Francesco, as they gained the indulgence by simply 
walking round the church and through the Portiuncula 
without going outside. It wa^! useless to struggle, or 
to attempt to go the way we wanted, for we were 
simply carried off our feet and borne round the church 
in breathless haste in the temperature of a Turkish 
bath. There were moments of suspense when we 
doubted, as the crowd bore us swiftly forward, whether 
we should pass the confessional boxes without being 
crushed against the sharp corners. The cries of 
" Evriva Maria, Evviva San Francesco,'* became 
deafening as we neared the Portiuncula, and the people 
arged through the doors, throwing handfuls of coppers 
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•ad nh«r coam KpoD the aJnr <teps, and eren at 
pioure of the MadcMina :&bove the aJtar is 
extraoTiiiBary eothiuiasm* How tired they lookoit 
but iQ their eyes was a feted look showiog die feeling 
which spurred then> on co gain as much grace as time 
would allow. They nerer pauiedj they never rested. 
With a )a« glance ^ck upon the people and the names 
of Mary and Frances ringing in our ears we left the 
•tifling atmosphere for the hurniDg, but pore air out- 
Bide. 

How pcacefiil it all seemed in compansoii to the 
scene we had just witnessed. The Piazza was fiiU of 
booths as on a market day, with rows of coloured 
handkerchiefs, sea-green dresses such as the peasants 
like, and e&dJess toys and religious objects \ old women 
sat under large greep umbrellas selling cakes, and 
cooks, tQ white aprons and caps, stood by their pots 
and pans ready to serre yoti an excellent tneal* From 
under a tree a man sprang up as we passed with some* 
thing of the pilgrim's eagerness about him, saying, 
" See, 1 will sing you a song and dance for you,** 
shaking hie companions from their sieep and snatching 
up his accordion, he began a wild, warlike dance upoo 
the grass, while tlie others accompanied him with an 
endless chant. And so the hours crept on, until once 
again as the sun went down the pilgrims streamed 
quietly out of the church, but this time they gatheted 
up their bundles and walked to the ox waggons 
which were standing ready in the road, and quite 
silently without delay they seated themselves, fifteen 
or twenty in a cart, to start upon their long journey 
home. 

Never had the town been so deadly still as on the 

and oi August, when the inhabitants had gone down 

the hill to the church of the Angeli where they sought 

to obtain their indulgences now the pilgrims had 
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departed. Very quietly they knelt on the marble 
floor during the High Mass, silently they prayed, and 
with slow reverent steps they passed in and out of the 
Portiuncula until the Vesper hour, and the beautiful, 
calm evening then found them gathered round the 
altar of their saint. " Pray, ye poor people, chant and 
pray. If all be but a dream to wake from this were 
loss for you indeed." 
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tht« wafi enough in their eyes to e;^ plain all miraclea 
and wonders. A fevourite occupation was kneeling by 
the entrance door of the Lower Church and listening 
for ray ater ions sounds which are Baid to come from the 
small column fixed in the ground. " What are you 
doing," we asked, cruelly disturbing the devotion of an 
old man in our desire for information. " I am listening 
to the voice of St. Francisj" be anawered, telling us 
that we might hear it too, but as he was in no hurry to 
cede hi8 place to others we had no chance of verifyjpg 
his strange assertion^ The priests had a double function 
to perform, for while hearing confessions they held a 
long rod in their hands with which they tapped thi 
heads of the peasants passing down the church ; tt wa» 
a blessing, which by the ignorant might be mistaken 
for some mysterious kind of fishing in invisible waters. 
At first the northern mind was surpriaed at the familiar 
way the pilgrims used the churches as their home, many 
being too poor to afford a lodging in the town- 
Especial ly at the Angeli we saw the strange uaes stde altars 
were put to ; a family, having heard several masaes and 
duly performed all their spiritual duties, would settle 
themBelves comfortably on the broad steps of an attar, 
unfasten their bundleKand proceed to breakfast ofF large 
hunches of bread and a mug of water ; what remained 
of the water was employed in washing their feet. One 
man who had tramped for many days along dusty roads 
and wished to change his clothea, conceived the novel 
idea of retiring into a confessional box for the purpose. 
His wife handed him in the clean things and presently 
he drew aside the curtain, and emerged in spotless festive 
apparel with his traveUing suit tied up in a large red 
handkerchief 

Late in the evening of the 50th we happened to be 
at the Angeli when a new batch of pilgrims arrived, 
and for a long time we watched them reverently ap- 
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roach the Portiuncub on their knees, singing all the 
time the pilgrim'B hymn with the ever-recurring refrain, 
** Evviva Maria e Chi la crea," which resounded through 
the church in long drawn nasal notes ending tn a kind 
of stifled cry. There was something soothing in the 
plaintive, monotonous cadence as it reached us at the 
Garden of the Roses, where we had gone to breathe 
the cool air which blows across the open colonnade even 
on the hottest of summer days. We were listening to 
Father Bernardine's peaceful talk about St. Francis 
and the cicala which sang to him in the fig tree, and 
the lamb which followed the brethren to office, when 
suddenly we were startled by shrieks and screams in 
the church. "It is nothing, only the Neapolitans,'* 
said Fattier Bernardine, ami ling at our distress. But 
unable longer to bear what sounded like the moanings 
of the wind which always fills one with uneasy feelings, 
halt of fear J half of expectation that something unusuaJ 
b going to happen, we hurried once again into the 
church. There a sight met our eyes which we shall 
never forget. Lying full length on the ground, their faces 
prone upon the pavement^ were women crawling slowly, 
so slowly that the torture seemed interminable, from the 
entrance of the great church to the Portiuncuk, and 
as they crawled they licked the floor with their tongues 
leaving behind thenoi a mark like the trail of a slug. 
As we watched these poor penitents dragging them- 
selves along, unconscious of aught around them and 
only overwhelmed by the consciousness that they must 
make atonement for past sins, a terrible sense of com- 
passion, misery and disgust came over us- Who could 
restrain their tears, though they may have been tears 
of anger that people should be allowed to practbe such 
ignoble acts of self-abasement. One girl especially 
called forth all our sympathy. She came running in 
^f the sunlight, and after standing for a moment 
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risitors to go this walk, which h little known and will b« 
round one of the loveliest chey have erer aeeo. Every ttep 
bringi B^mcthing new ; ban kit of orchis and cydamrt), 
giimpaes of crimson and yellow rock in the brushwood by 
the hillside, the soft blue distance of the valley heyond, And 
abore all, innumerable view* of San Francesto, seen now 
with a bridge in the foregrntind, now framed (n by the 
curved and spreading branchei of an oak, and at every turn 
carrying our thoughts away to ratleys of Southern Prance 
and fortress-churches crowning the wooded hills (see 
i Hun rations, pp. 115, ato). To realiie the variety of 
dcenery to be found in Umbria we must come to Aaabf and 
hunt out her hidden lanee and bywayi. 

From porta Parthi —fa) Out of this gate, turning to the 
left by the city walls, U one of the road* leading t» the 
Castle \ the others are clearly marked on the map. (i) The 
carriage road to Gualdo and Nocera goes for some miles 
along the valley, but is not completed. 

frem Parta Ciifi^vcini, — (ii ) The Rocca Minore is reached 
by a graa« path going up the; hill ju^t inside the walU< 
A fine Tiew of the eaistern slope of Assisi i* obtained (sec 
illustration^ p. \q). (£) The Carceri is about an hour*!! 
walk from thia gafe, donkeys are to be had in the town for 
the estcursion, or a small carriage drawn by a horse and a 
pair of oxen can get there, but it is the least pleasant way 
of going. 

From Porta Nuava, — {a) A pleasant though not the shortcft 
way back to the town, is the one which skirts round the hill 
inside the medi^^al walla from this gate to Porta Mojano, 
and then outside the walls through the fields past the 
Portaccia ta the carriage road juat below Porta S, Pietro, 
(i) The iucent of Monte Suhaaio occupies about two hours 
and a half^ though quick walkers will do it in lusa time. 
There are several paths which anyone will indicate 10 the 
traveller. The easiest, though the longest (about four hours), 
is the one mentioned by M. Sabatier, the road to Gabbiano 
and SatrianOj which branches off to the left !rom the FoUgoo 
road not far from the Porta Nuova. After walking along 
the Gabbiano road for an hour, a lane leads up the hill f&t 
another hour to the ruined abbey of San Benedetto y p. St), 
The path skirts the mountain to Sasso Rosso^ three quarters 
of au hour^ the site of the fortress of the family of St. Clare, 
and then one hour and a half brings us to the southern slope 
of Mount Subasjo called the Civjtelle, where the craters of 
the extttict volcano are to be teen. The highest peunt 
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(i»9Q metres;, is reached in another half hour. The Hew 
ia very fine \ Nocera and GuaLdn lie to the north, Motite 
Arniata to the we$t, a range oi nnowy mountains to the 
^uth, Mount TermitiillOj the Sabirte Appenirtes and the 
trountain!! of the Abruzzi. and Mount Sibella to the ea«t. 
The return to Aafii&i, without passing the CiarcerJ, takes two 
hours. fir)The road to Sao Damiano \% marked on the map ; 
it tHgood but very steep, requiring oxen to draw the cj>rr]age 
up the hill 00 the return, Ou foot it i^ only a quarter of an 
hour from the gate, {d) A long day's drive will take the 
traveller to Spello, Foligno and Montefalco, but it is a tiring 
excursion and only a faint idea can be obtained of theatt 
beautijful Umbrian towns. It is better, if possible^ to give a 
day to each, and to see Bevagna, with her two exquisite 
roioanesqutf buildings, on the way to Montefalco. 

From ParU Maj^nif, — (a) To follow the path taken by St, 
PranciR, when carried from the bishop's palace to the Por- 
tiuticu^ j'p, iii)t j"*^ before his death, we must take the 
road leading from tht gateway to a small chapel, and turn 
to the right down a lane marked Valecchio on the map. 
St, Franeiii either passed through Porta Mojano or the 
Fortaccia (pow closed), but from hcrt: we follow in his 
footitep* straight down the hill to the hamlet of Vsdecchio, 
set so charmingly on a grass plot among the walnut trees, 
with part of hi watch tower still standing (p. io4)l In the 
plaio we come to cross rnads ; the one on the left leads to 
Sao Damiano in about forty minutes, that to the right to thi? 
leper hospital (now known as S, Agostino), whence St, 
Francis blessed AssisI for the last time (p. in), {i) From 
the gate a few minutes brings us to a path crosBing the fields 
to the left, to the old church of S, Masseo built in io3i by 
Lupone Count of As&jsi to serve as a chapel to the monas- 
tery, now th*; dwell tog place of peasant familiea (s) From 
Porta Mojano a lane leads straight down to the plain, and 
just before reaching the high road where it trossea the 
railway at right singles, the chapel of S. Rufino d'Arce — the 
real Rivo-Torto— is seen in the fields to the left (see pp, 
93-95), By the side of the lane close to the railway line 
is the chapel of Sta> Maria Maddateaa (see pp« 93-95)- 
Thts la about half an hour's walk. 

J^rom Porta S, Fra»eeica.—lt\i^Te are Several drives, {a) 
PerugiA. {It) Bastia, the first ittation on the the railway 
between Assisi and Perugia, possessing a triptych by Nkcolo 
. beautiful view of the riv 
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tained at the bridge of Bastiola. (c) A road from the Angeli 
branches off to Torre d'Andrea, where there is a picture by 
a schcdar of Pinturicchio. But more delightful is the chapel 
of S. Simone a little further on, built right in the midst of 
the cornfields, whose walls are covered with frescoes of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. (</) A beautiful drive is to 
the Rocca di Petrignano, a hill-set village above the Chiaggio. 
To fully recount its story, the picturesqueness of its rock- 
cut streets and the charm of the chapel upon the heights, 
whose walls are covered from floor to roof with votive 
Madonnas and saints, would need a chapter to itself. It has 
been enthusiastically described by M. Broussolle in his 
PiUrinages Ombriens, but it may be well to remark that he 
calls the Rocca di Petrignano, for some unknown reason, 
the Rocca d'Assisi. («) It is an hour and a halfs walk to 
the church of S. Fortunato, across the bridge of S. Vittorino, 
recommended by M. Sabatier in his list of excursions. The 
way side chapel of S. Bartolo, with its interesting apse is 
passed on the way. 

It would be well to get the Italian military map, Fo. 123 
(either at Seeber, Via Tornabuoni, Florence, or at D. Terese, 
Perugia), if the pilgrim to Assisi wishes to explore the 
country round Assisi. 
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the "Perdono" at, 353-3SSt 359- 
361. 

Santa Maria Maggiore, 

ftanciscan l^end connected with, 
■35. 308. 309. 3IO- 

Chibsa Nuova, 307; 308. 

San Paolo, 303 ; fraco by 

Matteo da Gualdo in, 304. 
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Chorch op San Pibtro, 312; 
triptych by Matteo da GuaJdo io, 
313 ; fresco in, 313. 

- PELLEGRiNi,f «« Confraternity. 

San Rufino (Cathedral), 

Frederick II, baptised in, 13; 
289 ; church beneath, 292 ; build- 
ing of, 294 ; bell-tower of, 2^, 2^4, 
301 ; doors of, 294, 295 ; interior 
of, 296; triptych by Niccol6 da 
Foligno in, 296, 297; connection 
with St. Francis, 238, 299. 

Clare, St., parentage of, 258; de- 
scription of, 259 ; founds order of 
Poor Clares, 104, 262 ; delivers 
her sister Agnes from_ her per^ 
secutors, 263 ; goes to live at San 
Damiano, 264 ; friendship with 
St. Francis, 62, ;^7, 265 : last fare- 
well to St. Francis, 11^, 267 ; saves 
her convent and Assisi from the 
Saracens, 267, 268 ; her struggle 
with the Papacy, 270, 271 ; death 
of, 272 ; miracle of the bread by, 
374, 375 ; canonization and funeral 
of, 280 ; church of 381 ; early 
picture of, 284 ; body of, 288. 

Clement VII, Pope, 331. 

Clitumnus, river, 5 ; Propertius 
lived near, 8 ; 350. 

CoMACiNE builders, Guild of, 321 ; 



house of, in Assisi, 322. 
Confraternity of Sa 
316. 



Confraternity of San Crispino, 



San Francescuccio, 315; 

frescoes at, 316. 
" San Lorenzo, fresco at, 323. 
DEI Pellegrini,3i6 ; frescoes 

by Matteo da Gualdo in, 317, 318 ; 

frescoes by Mezzastris in, 318-320 ; 

fresco by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo in, 

330. 

San Rufinuccio, frescoes in, 

_ 185, 323. „ 

Conrad of Suabia, 13 ; 326. 
Convent o f Santa Chi ara, 281 ; 282. 
of San Francesco, 124 ; 133 ; 

139 ; ,331 ; Gttido of Montefeltro 

lives in, 333 ; 327. 
CoRROVBR, E., quoted, 129. 
CoRTONA, 117 ; 144. 
Corvthus, King of Cortona, 3. 
CosTANo, 391 ; 397. 
Christine, Queen of Sweden, 232. 
CRf}WB & Cavalcaselle, Messrs, 

quoted, z6a, 174, 176, 187 ; 171 ; 

«5i. 



D 

Damiano, San, see Church. 

Dante, quoted, 14, 71, 168, 182, 
184, 186, 334, 336, 350; portrait 
of, by Giotto, 176, 182. 

Danti, Giulio, note 193; designs 
cupola of the Angeli, 335. 

Dardanus, 2 ; 3 ; 4. 

Domenico da San Severing, de- 
signs stalls for San Francesco, 256. 

Dominic, St., 17; t%ote 229; note 

DoNi Adone, 193 ; 307. 



E 

EcuBA, Queen of Cyprus, tomb of, 

195- 
Egidio, Brother, 48 ; 50 ; 94 ; ixi ; 

quoted, 117 ; note 118 ; 132. 
Elias, Brother, 51 ; influence of, on 

the franciscan order, 122, 130, 132 ; 

superintends building of San 

Francesco, 124, et seg. ; character 

of, 137 ; hides body of St. Francis, 

135; note 196; account of, 137- 

146; note 152 ; 306. 
Elisbi, Canon, 292. 
Etruscans, The, found Perugia, 4 ; 

5- 
EusEBio di San Giorgio, fresco 

by, 278. 



Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 165 ; frescoes 
by, in Assisi, 306, 307, 320. 

Fioretti, The, quoted, 49, 50, 59, 
68, 88, III, 137, 138, 366, 345 ; 
charm of, 66. 

Fiumi, Jacopo, murders the Nepis, 
33 ; 33 ; roDS sacristy of San Fran- 
cesco, 3IO ; despot of Assisi, 331. 

FiuMi,^ The, their rivalry with the 
Nepis, 31, 92 ; mother of St. Clare 
belongs to family of, 259. 

Flagellants, The, note 60 ; 178 ; 

Fortebraccio, Braccio, 25. 

Francis, St., birth of, 15 ; teaching 
of, 16, 18 ; childhood of, 41 ; de- 
scription of, by Celano, 42, 212 : 
imprisoned at Perugia, 43 ; conver- 
sion of, 44 \ dream of, at Spoleto, 
45< 333 ; his symbol of the Lady 



2A 
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Poverty, 46. 53; succours the 
lepers, 46, 95 ; first foundation of 
the Order, 48, 40; interview of, 
with Innocent III, 53, 53; rule 
sanctioned by Innocent III, 54, 
337 ; eIo(^ueDt preachine of, 55, 56, 
S7i 59 ; gives St. Clare the veil, 56, 
105, 362 ; founds Third Order, 60 ; 
preaches before the Sultan of 
Egypt, 6t, 240; sermon of, to the 
birds at Bevagna, 62, 244 ; love of 
nature, 63, 6^, 65 ; converts the 
wolf of Gubbio, 6s ; friendship 
with Gregory IX (Bishop Ugolino), 
69; preaches before Hononus III, 



71, 249; stays at La Vernia, 71, 

s the Stigmata at La 

V^emia, 73, 74 ; farewell to La 



%•; 



Vernia, 75; blindness of, 76, 116; 
composes the Canticle to the Sun, 
78 ; elects the Carceri as his hermi- 
tage, 81-83 ; cell of, at the Carceri, 
86 ; challenges the nightingale to 
sin^ the praises of God at the Car- 
een, 87 ; dries up the torrent, 88 ; 
causes a miraculous fountain to 
appear at the Carceri, 91 ; pro- 
phecy of, to Otto IV, 96 ; goes to 
the Portiuncula with his brethren, 
97: visits the Portiuncula as a 
child, 102 ; obtains the Portiun- 
cula as a gift. 103, 104 ; hut of, 
Hote 106, 340; blesses Assisi, 113 ; 
dictates bis will, 114; death of, 
115, 116 ; funeral of, 119, 120 ; 
canonisation of, 121, 153 ; church 
built in honour of, 123, et seg. ; 
secret burial of, 134-136; influence 
of, on Elias, 138, 139 ; miracles of, 
176, 235, 243, 254. 255, 256 ; fresco 
of marriage with the Lady Poverty, 
181 ; tomb of, 196, 197 ; autograph 
of, 210, 211 ; portrait of, by Giunta 
Pisano, 211 ; legends of, illustrated 
by Giotto and a follower, 229-2^6 ; 
obtains San Damiano as a gift, 
264 ; friendship of, with St Clare, 
265, 266; statue of, by Andrea 
della Robbia, 338 ; garden of, 339, 
340 ; roses flower in the snow for, 
340 ; obtains the indulgence of the 
Portiuncula, 342. 343; proclaims 
the indulgence, 344. , 

Frederick I., Emperor, at Assisi, 
13- 

II, Emoeror, qt Assisi, 13 ; 

61 ; befriends Elias, 142 ; 143 ; 144 ; , 



317 ; army of, besieges Assisi, 267- 

269 ; 326. 
Fry, Roger, quoted, 156, 228, 243. 
FoLiGNO, 333 ; 378. 
Niccoli da, see Niccol6. 



Gentile de Montkflori, Cardinal, 
founds chapel in San Francesco, 
192, note 198 ; 205. 

GiACOMA da Settesoli, friendship 
of, with St. Francis, 114 ; tombot, 
207. 

GioTTiNO, note 186 ; 283. 

Giotto, birth of, 108 ; adopted by 
Cimabue, 169; character of, 170, 
178; first early frescoes of, at 
Assisi, 171-177 ; poem of, on 
poverty, 178; Allegories by, 181- 
184 ; frescoes by, in chapel of Sta. 
Maria Maddalena, 188 ; genius of, 
328; illustrates legend of^ St. 
Francis, 329-250; characteristics 
of, 229, 232, 255; architecture of, 
231 ; contemporary opinion on, 
244 ; follower of, at Assisi, 185, 
251. 

Giovanni da Gubbio, builds San 
Rufino, 294 ; 309. 

Giunta Pisano, crucifix by, note 
152 ; portraits by, of St. Francis, 
211, 284:337 ;338. 

Goethe, Wolfgang vonj description 
of the Temple of Minerva, 302, 

« 303- 

GozzOLi, Benozzo, 345. 

Gregory IX, Pope, friendship with 
St. Francis, 69; dream of, i3i, 
254 ; canonises St. Francis, 121, 
253; founds San Francesco, 123, 
note 152 ; portrait of, 159 ; 219 ; 
wishes to give St. Clare the 
Benedictine rule, 270. 

GuALDo, 12 ; 118 ; 329. 

Matteo da, see Matteo. 

GuALTiBRi, Duke of Athens, portrait 
of, 208. 

GuELFUCCi, Bianca, 261 ; aids St. 
Clare in her flight, 262 ; enters 
convent of San Damiano, 264. 

Gubbio, wolf of, 65, 221 ; 291 ; 329. 

GUIDANTONIO da MONTEFBLTRO, 

owns Assisi, 25, 317. 

GuiDO da MoNTEFELTRO, a monk 
in San Francesco, 223; treacherous 
counsel of, to Boniface VIII, 224. 

Greccio, feast of, 242. 
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HoNORius III, Pope, St. Francis 
weaches before, 70, 349; rule of 
Si. Francis sanctioned by, 114, 
210; grants St. Francis the in- 
dulgence of the Portiuncula, 34a. 



I BALD, Rev. Father Bemardine, 

note 2 103. 
Illominatus, Brother, 141 ; 340. 
Ingegno, L', 306 ; fresco by, 307. 
Innocent I I, Pope, 13 ; power of, 

14 ; court of, 15 ; 45 ; meeting of, 

with St. Francis, 52, 53; dream 

of, 53, 236 ; confirms rule of St. 

Francis, 54, 70; 237 ; 342. 
IV, Pope, sanctions rule of 

St. Clare, 271 ; at funeral of St. 

Clare, 279, 280. 



Jacopo Tedesco, architect of San 
Francesco, 124; 125; 129; 156; 316. 
Jasius, 2 ; 3. 
Juniper, Brother, m ; 113 ; 271. 



Lko X, Pope, mitigates franciscan 
rule, 324. 

XIII, Pope, 287. 

■ Brother, 51 ; 73 ; quoted, 103, 

lOf, 114, 131, 310 ; quarrel with 
£lias, 132 ; receives autograph 
benediction from St. Francis, 210. 

LlBERIUS, Popej 98. 

LoRBNZETTi, Pietro, frescoes by, in 
San Francesco, 207, 208. 

Louis, St., of France, note 51 ; 210. 



M 

Margaritone, 158 ; 284. 

Martin, St., chapel and legend of, 
in San Francesco, 198, et seq. 

Martini, Simone, 198 ; friendship 
with Petrarch, 199 ; characteristics 
of, 199 ; legend by, of St, Martin, 



200, et seq. ', other frescoes by, aia, 

2x5. 
Mary Magdalen, St., legend and 

chapel of, 190, 191. 
Marzario, Professor, note 125. 
Massed, Brother, 59 ; 72 ; letter of, 

74; III. 
Matarazzo, note 31 ; quoted, 33, 

35 ; note 259. 
Matteo da GUALDO, frescoes by, in 

Assisi, 304, 306, 3x1, 313, 317, 3x8. 
Mbtastasio, house of, at Assisi, 

322. 
Michelotti, Biordo, 25 ; 339. 
Milton, John, X4 ; 24X. 
Minerva, The Temple of, its legend, 

3 ; 301 ; description of, by Goethe, 

302, 303. 
Montefeltro, see Guido. 
Montefalco, 33X ; 245. 
Monte Frumentario, 321. 



N 

Narni, 13 ; 22X. 

Nepis, the_ family of, rivalry with 

the Fiumi, 31, 32, 330, 331. 
N1CCOL6 da FoLiGNO, triptych by, 

in San Rufino, 296, 297 ; 341. 
da GuBBio, carves doors for 

San Francesco, 220. 
Nicholas, St., chapel and legend 

of, X85, et seq. 
NocERA, 12 ; 118 ; 339. 



Orsini, Giovanni Gaetano, portrait 
of, 185 ; tomb of, 189. 

Napoleone, 185. 

The family of, note 2 2c8. 



Ortolana, Madonna, 259 ; 264. 
Otto IV, Emperor, at Rivo-Torto, 



96. 
Oxford, xxo. 



Pacifico, Brother, vision of, 239. 
Palazzo Pubblico, 32; 305 ; frescoes 

in, 306. 

Sbaraglini, 308. 

SciFi, 258 ; 260 ; 262 ; 281. 

Parenti, Giovanni, X32 ; X33 ; 139 ; 

140. 
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Pawl III, Pope, 36 ; 331 : 

PntoctA, 4:9; wan with Asm, 5, 
■9^ acs 3Z, 43 ; governs Assisi, as, 
S3; 99; 36; tries to steal body of 
Sc Francis, ar ; avi^ 196; St. 
Fiaacis modked in, 57 ; aai ; 34a. 

Pbkhcino, Pietro, fresco by, 337. 

Piazza, di Sta. Bfaria Maggiore, 
encounter of Sc Frauds wuh his 
fi»«*».>n, ass. 309; 310. 

di San Francesco, aaou 

ddla Minerva, 13; 31 ; 303 ; 

Nna 

diSan . , 

Pica, Madonna, ^i ; xoa ; 119 ; 307. 
PiccDruro, Niccoi&, besides A^isi, 

as. 36 ; 27 ; 30 ; ia6. 

Jacopo, 399. 

Pbtbo CaUmeo, Brother, 48 ; 138 ; 

343. 
PorTBLU, Baccio,890L 

'flKTVKBXXaO, 337. 

Plus II, Pope, 329. 

V. Pope, wj. 

PcMmONCULA, The, e^vly connec- 
tion with St. Francis, ^7, 102: 
repaired fay St. Benedict, 90; 
given to St. Francis, 103 ; cradle 
of fiandscan order, 104 ; St. Clare 
comes to, 104, 273; St. Francis 
dies at, 114, 115, 337; 338 ; indul- 
gence of, 344; chafvter of the 

^lattices at, 3^5 ; 353 ; 355 ; 359. 

PtrzzASELU, Sunone, 133. 

PoHTANo, Teobaldo, 191. 

Pbofbrtius, bom at Asnsi, 6; 
describes Asasi, 7, 8. 



Rbnan. E., qnoted, 149. 

Reni, Guido, 339. 

Rivo-ToRTO, 93 ; leper hospitals at, 

95 : description of, 96; vision <k 

friars at, 238, 399. 
RoBBiA, Andrea della, his wock in 

the Angeli, 336-338- 
RocCA d' Assisi, see Castle. 
RuFiNO d'ARCE, San, 94 ; St. Francis 

ministers to lepers at, 95. 
RupiNO, Brother, 68 ; note 260. 
St, legend of, 291, 292, 293, 

297 ; 299. 
RoMOHR, von, B., 251. 
RUSKIN, John, quoted, 155, 170, 233; 

236. 



Sabatiek, Paul, qnoted, m»U 44, 
63, 338, 258, 266, 371, 374 ; mtu 
138. ^ 

Sansojcs, Francesco, 219 ; 356. 

SOFI, Chiara. xer St. Clare. 

Count Favorino, 358 ; 359 ; 

a6i ; 363 ; 364. 

Scxrrr, Leader, note 125. 

Sevksiko, see Domenico. 

Sfokza, Akssandro, 37 ; 38. 

Fra n cesco, Dijce of Milan, 

35 ; 36 ; 328. 

Srrrus IV, Pope, 3x9 ; statue o^ 
*a« ; 257- 

Spagka, Lo, 307 ; 338 ; 341. 

Spoleto, 44 ; 45. 

Stanislaus, St., 307. 

SuBASio, Moont, 84 ; 358 ; ways to 

363- 
Stlvestkr, Brother, 339. 



Tains, H., quoted, 1, 198. 
TEsao River, 85 ; noU 86; 134 ; 

214- 
Thode, Henry, meU 135 ; 158 ; 164; 

165; noU 171 : 206. 
Three Companions, lq;end of, 96; 

229; 242. 
Tibbrio d' Assisi, frescoe s at Assisi, 

279. 306, 341- 
ToTiLA,9; 335-^ 
Trstkltam, R. C, 7: 8- 



U 

Ugouno, Bishop of Ostia, see 
Gr^ory IX. 



Vasabi, Giorgio, quoted, 124, 153, 
164, 170, 195, 244; isSt 156. 

306- 
Vernia, La, 71; note 75 ; St. Francis 

receives the Stigmata at, 73 ; sio ; 

311 ; 243 ; 250. 
Vbspignano, Giotto, bom at, 168 ; 

169. 
Vitrv, Jacques de, 15 ; quoted, 17, 

240. 
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